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PREFACE 


AS  M.  Jourdain  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
language  of  our  daily  life  is  prose ;  and  when  men 
"write  as  they  speak,  express  their  intended  meaning  and 
no  more,"  we  often  get  in  the  result  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  prose  literature.  But  the  straight- 
forward vigour  with  which  the  writer  of  a  tale  of  action 
pursues  his  aim  would,  we  feel,  be  out  of  place  in  approach- 
ing more  complex  themes,  where  subtle  emotions  or  the 
fine  shades  of  thought  are  to  be  described  and  dis- 
criminated ;  the  first  essential  quality  we  demand  in  style 
is  that  it  should  exhibit  harmony  with  its  subject. 
Sentences  richly  ornate  and  involved  may  be  the  only 
perfect  way  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  expression  of  the 
writer's  idea  j  every  word  is  necessary  for  the  effect  he 
aims  at,  since  every  word  has  its  equivalent  in  the  mind 
of  the  author.  There  is  no  one  ideal  style. 

In  the  prose  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  most  obvious 
thing  to  notice  is  its  variety.  What  unity  of  aim  there 
was  a  hundred  years  ago  lay  less  in  creating  a  type  than 
in  destroying  one.  Above  all  things,  the  formalism  and 
restraint  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  hateful  to  its 
successors  ;  revolution  was  in  the  air  :  the  overthrow  of 
old  institutions  in  France,  the  battle-cry  of  liberty  which 
awakened  at  first  such  passionate  sympathy  in  England, 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  literature  of  the  time, 
just  as  the  new  discovery  of  German  ideas  and  German 
romance — the  whole  world  of  the  Teutonic  imagination — 
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woke  eager  sympathy   from   such   men  as  Coleridge  and 
Carlyle,  and  proved  a  fruitful  stimulus. 

Both  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  are  largely 
influenced  by  a'  foreign  standard.  It  was  the  French 
writing  with  its  definite  rules  and  the  fixed  balance  of  its 
sentences  which  in  Queen  Anne's  time  set  its  mark  on 
English  prose  and  poetry.  Pope's  ideal  was  Boileau's,  a 
logical  order  and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  natural 
to  Latin-derived  languages,  but  is  not  wholly  congenial  to 
the  English  genius.  The  beauty  of  Addison's  style, 
charming,  graceful,  and  flexible,  shows  the  quality  of  such 
prose  in  perfection.  Johnson  and  Gibbon,  by  relying 
overmuch  on  the  Latin  elements  of  our  speech,  added 
weight  and  sonority,  but  with  a  decided  loss  of  flexibility. 
Gibbon's  majestic  sentences  are  all  on  the  same  pattern, 
though  in  his  prose  there  is  a  grandeur  as  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  where  every  arch,  perfect  in  proportion  and 
detail,  is  the  exact  replica  of  the  next ;  the  whole  im- 
presses by  its  very  regularity.  Later  imitators  degraded 
this  regularity  to  a  tameness  and  monotony  in  structure, 
which  inevitably  brought  reaction  in  its  train. 

Poetry,  with  Wordsworth,  was  the  first  to  escape  from 
tradition,  and  to  set  up  new  models.  Wordsworth's 
theory  that  the  language  of  simplest  speech  was  the  right 
language  for  poetry,  could  be  applied  more  easily  to  prose. 

Coleridge  defined  prose  for  him  more  than   once  ;  as 
"  words  in  their  best  order,"  and  again  <c  proper  words  in 
their  proper  places."     This  he  pronounces  to  be  the  ideal 
prose,  and  he  cites  Southey  as    the    great   example.     He 
might  have  quoted  Wordsworth    himself,  whose    prose — 
what  little  we  have  of  it — is  excellent  and  well  illustrates 
his  own  theory.     The  prose  writings  of  the  great  English  ; 
poets   of    this    time — with    the   exception    of    Scott — are  i 
overshadowed  by  their  poetic  achievements.     Wordsworth, 
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Keats,  and  Shelley,  all  wrote  prose  of  great  beauty  and 
interest,  and  Byron's  letters  are  full  of  life  and  racy  force. 
Poets'  prose  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  little  different 
from  that  of  men  who  do  not  write  poetry.  Tout  ce 
qui  rfest  point  prose  est  vers,  and  tout  ce  qui  nest  point 
vers  est  prose ;  but  poets'  prose  is  considered  to  be  an 
intermediate  state,  a  sort  of  calming  down  of  poetry  into 
a  picturesque  and  glowing  prose,  such  as  some  of  the 
heightened  passages  in  the  works  of  Ruskin,  or  the  fervid 
apostrophes  of  De  Quincey.  But  these  prose  poems  are 
not  usually  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  poets.  When  the 
poet  sets  to  work  writing  prose  he  has  another  aim  in 
view.  He  can  express  himself  in  either  medium  ;  and  the 
stricter  and  severer  training  he  has  undergone  in  order  to 
write  verse,  has  left  him  both  with  a  greater  mastery  over 
words  than  the  mere  prose-writer,  and  a  disinclination  to 
waste  what  should  be  poetry,  on  prose.  Like  Voltaire  he 
feels,  Qifest  ce  quun  poeme  en  prose  smon  un  aveu  de  son 
impuissance  ? 

How  did  the  change  of  ideals  affect  the  prose-writers  ? 
Some  there  were  who  maintained,  more  or  less  unbroken, 
the  eighteenth  century  tradition  ;  and  that  tradition 
persists  through  the  whole  century  in  writers  whose 
natural  instinct  is  for  the  logical  order  and  lucidity 
characteristic  of  French  prose.  But  the  most  significant 
and  memorable  work  was  done  by  men  who  were  seeking 
an  individual  manner  of  expression.  Some  went  far  back 
to  former  models :  as  Keats  returned  in  poetry  to  the 
Elizabethans,  De  Quincey  returned  in  prose  to  the  writers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Landor  went  behind 
French  to  the  parent  Latin.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  reaction  towards  a  more  racy  vocabulary  ;  the  Saxon 
element  in  the  language  was  more  used  and  insisted  on  ; 
mere  balance  and  sonorous  rhythm  had  lost  their  power. 
b 
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We  must  note  also  the  influence  of  journalism  on 
prose.  The  beginning  of  the  century  saw  the  founding 
of  the  great  Reviews,  the  Edinburgh,  with  Sidney  Smith 
and  Brougham,  a  few  years  later  its  political  rival  the 
Quarterly,  and  soon  a  numerous  following  of  magazines  to 
which  practically  all  the  authors  of  the  day  contributed. 
It  is  something  of  a  revelation,  going  over  these  early 
records,  to  see  to  what  an  extent  journalism  absorbed 
literature.  There  are  still  people  who,  like  Miss  Jenkyns 
of  Cranford,  look  upon  it  as  undignified  that  a  serious 
work  should  be  published  in  monthly  numbers.  But  in 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  century,  if  one  excepts  Landor, 
it  is  hard  to  find  any  of  the  great  prose-writers  not 
intimately  connected  with  some  newspaper  or  review. 
De  Quincey  and  Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Macaulay,  all  were  regular  contributors  to  one  or  more 
of  the  papers.  Coleridge  published  not  only  prose  articles 
but  many  of  his  poems  in  the  old  Morning  Post.  Scott 
wrote  constantly  for  the  reviews  ;  the  Quarterly  has  many 
of  Southey's  articles.  Barry  Lyndon  and  Sartor  Resartus 
first  came  out  in  Fraser's  Magazine.  The  Snob  Papers 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch.  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
were  both  editors  of  magazines  in  which  they  ran  their 
own  novels  as  serials,  and  the  Cornhill,  after  Thackeray's 
time,  had  George  Eliot  and  Mrs  Gaskell,  Ruskin  and 
Trollope,  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  Meredith 
and  Hardy.  Much  of  this  was,  of  course,  not  journalism 
proper ;  but  the  fashion  of  serial  publication  affected  the 
work  of  those  who  published  through  the  magazines.  It 
tended,  certainly,  to  make  fiction  more  loose  and  less  knit 
together. 

Regular  journalistic  work  left  its  mark  on  the  style  of 
those  who  did  it.  Each  important  newspaper  had  a  style 
of  its  own,  which  was  more  or  less  assumed  by  all  its 
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contributors.  Nearly  all  the  writing  in  them  was  anony- 
mous ;  few  of  the  articles  were  signed  ;  and  though  the 
reader  might  feel  certain  in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  an  article,  there  was  seldom  any  outward  proof. 
One  result  of  this  is  the  violence  of  criticism,  extending  to 
personal  abuse,  which  astonishes  the  modern  reader.  Per- 
haps they  were  less  sensitive  then — Keats  and  the  Quarterly 
notwithstanding — perhaps  they  rather  enjoyed  their  private 
life  being  brought  into  the  glare  of  public  notice.  Lamb's 
portraits  are  not  so  instantly  recognisable  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  the  feelings  with  which  De  Quincey's  Auto- 
biographical Sketches  were  read  by  some  of  his  subjects  or 
their  families. 

Writing  for  newspapers  and  reviews  brought  particular 
qualities  into  request.  Conciseness  was  called  for  by  a 
definite  limit  of  space,  clearness  was  essential,  and  a  certain 
power  of  arresting  attention  by  vivid  images,  since  the  one 
necessary  thing  in  a  newspaper  article  is  that  it  should^be 
readable.  Macaulay's  delightful  Essays,  when  they  were 
published  in  the  Edinburgh^  must  have  seemed  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  kind,  combining,  as  they  do,  the  greatest 
clearness  with  graphic  images  and  picturesque  ornament. 
You  cannot  fail  to  understand  anything  that  Macaulay 
describes  for  you,  nor  can  you  fail  to  enjoy  his  description. 
Anyone,  however  slow-brained,  reading  a  chapter  of  his 
History  of  England  for  the  first  time  would,  on  putting  it 
down,  be  able  to  stand  an  examination  in  it.  The  fault  of 
such  a  style  is  that  it  may  pall  on  the  reader.  Macaulay 
is  always  inventing  some  new  device  for  keeping  our 
attention  in  a  state  of  gratified  alertness ;  some  sharp 
antithesis,  some  gradation  of  epithets,  or  piled-up  climax. 
He  is  emphatic  in  and  out  of  season  ;  and  since  the  mind 
has  to  take  no  trouble  about  his  meaning,  it  ungratefully 
begins  to  be  wearied  by  the  monotony  of  high  pitch. 
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In  spite  of  all  Macaulay's  faults,  which  have  been  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Matthew  Arnold,  eminent  masters  in  a  very 
different  school  of"  history  have  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  of  historians. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  rapid  and  glittering  flow  of 
Macaulay  are  Carlyle's  rugged  phrases,  the  abrupt  transi- 
tions, the  sudden  exclamations,  the  involved  and  transposed 
sentences  through  which  the  meaning  fiercely  struggles 
and  which  leave  one  stimulated  and  excited,  but  a  little 
bewildered.  Carlyle  was  influenced  more  than  any  other 
writer  of  the  period  by  German  thought  and  German  style  ; 
he  attains  the  furthest  point  reached  by  those  who  sought 
to  avoid  formalism  by  an  exaggerated  absence  of  restraint. 
He  marks  an  epoch  in  English  prose,  as  being  the  channel 
through  which  passed  so  many  of  the  new  ideas.  He 
translated  and  embodied  German  abstract  conceptions  into 
an  English  form,  and  in  the  process  his  style  developed 
more  and  more  on  Teutonic  lines.  His  aim  was  pictur- 
esqueness,  vividness,  and  force  ;  he  wrote  for  the  eye  and 
the  imagination,  as  Newman,  his  opposite  in  style,  wrote 
for  the  ear  and  the  intelligence.  The  tendency  shown  in 
Carlyle  was  to  gather  force  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century. 
Vividness  became  the  general  pursuit  of  prose-writers,  as 
sonorous  rhythm  had  been  the  accepted  aim  of  former 
generations. 

Newman's  limpid  and  restrained  prose  never  calls 
attention  to  itself.  Every  word  and  phrase  is  exactly 
appropriate  to  the  matter  in  hand  ;  your  mind  is  concen- 
trated on  the  subject,  so  that  you  have  only  the  impression 
of  a  harmonious  whole,  and  details  are  lost.  Newman  was 
never  content  till  he  had  found  the  perfect  word  to  express 
the  fine  shade  of  his  meaning.  He  took  immense  pains 
with  his  writing,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  labour  in  the 
finished  work  ;  it  has  a  wonderful  smoothness  and  flow. 
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Here  is  Carlyle  ;  a  page  taken  at  random  from  the 
French  Revolution  : 

"  Good  is  grapeshot,  Messeigneurs,  on  one  condition  :  that 
the  shooter  also  were  made  of  metal  !  But  unfortunately  he  is 
made  of  flesh  ;  under  his  buffs  and  bandoleers  your  hired  shooter 
has  instincts,  feelings,  even  a  kind  of  thought.  It  is  his  kindred, 
bone  of  his  bone,  this  same  canaille  that  shall  be  whiffed ;  he 
has  brothers  in  it,  a  father  and  mother, — living  on  meal-husks 
and  dried  grass.  His  very  doxy,  not  yet  '  dead  i'  the  spital,' 
drives  him  to  military  heterodoxy  ;  declares  that  if  he  shed 
Patriot  blood,  he  shall  be  accursed  among  men." 

And  now  listen  to  Newman.  It  is  a  few  words  from 
the  dedication  of  his  Apologia  : 

"  And  in  you  I  gather  up  and  bear  in  memory  those  familiar 
affectionate  companions  and  counsellors,  who  in  Oxford  were 
given  to  me,  one  after  another,  to  be  my  daily  solace  and  relief ; 
and  all  those  others,  of  great  name  and  high  example,  who  were 
my  thorough  friends,  and  showed  me  true  attachment  in  times 
long  past ;  and  also  those  many  younger  men,  whether  I  knew 
them  or  not,  who  have  never  been  disloyal  to  me  by  word  or 
deed  ;  and  of  all  these,  thus  various  in  their  relations  to  me, 
those  more  especially  who  have  since  joined  the  Catholic  Church."  . 

It  is  needless  to  point  the  contrast. 

Thackeray  may  be  classed  with  Newman  as  having,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  same  natural  grace  and  ease — in  one 
word,  the  limpidity,  which  is  a  rare  beauty  in  English 
literature. 

The  growth  of  the  novel  in  this  century  is  a  very 
marked  feature.  Immediately  before  Walter  Scott  came 
the  reign  of  the  tales  of  horror  and  mystery,  the  day  of 
Mrs  Radcliffe  and  her  imitators — stilted,  unreal,  and 
theatrical.  One  can  imagine  the  welcome  that  the 
Waverley  Novels  had  after  a  course  of  these.  They  are 
the  first  historical  novels  of  any  merit.  Later  on  the 
novel  might  be  improved  on,  but  on  other  lines. 

Miss  Austen's  novels,  early  as  they  are  in  time,  counted 
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for  little  when  they  first  came  out,  and  have  steadily 
grown  in  reputation  since.  Her  aim  in  writing,  the 
portrayal  of  ordinary  life  that  is  going  on  around  us,  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  majority  of  her  successors.  It  is 
noticeable  how  many  women  there  are  among  them. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  with  her  more  or  less  autobiographical 
novels ;  George  Eliot  with  her  powerful  pictures  of  life 
in  country  villages  and  country  towns  ;  Mrs  Gaskell, 
Miss  Mitford,  Charlotte  Yonge,  who  in  her  time  could 
influence  men  of  genius  like  the  Pre-Raphaelite  group  of 
artists — these  all  wrote  of  life  as  they  saw  it,  making  a 
faithful  picture  of  their  own  times  unmixed  with  too  much 
imagination. 

"  I  hear  people  talking,  and  I  feel  them  acting,  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  fiction.  My  two  aims  may  be 
described  as — 

1st.  War  to  the  adjective. 

2nd.  Death  to  the  optic  nerve. 

Admitted  we  live  in  an  age  of  the  optic  nerve  in  literature  : 
For  how  many  centuries  did  literature  get  along  without 
a  sign  of  it  ?  " 

Stevenson  in  this  confession  to  a  brother  novelist  puts 
his  finger  on  what  he  felt  to  be  a  danger  to  his  own  style, 
but  which  for  good  or  evil  has  left  its  stamp  on  prose  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  century.  I  mean  the  constant  effort 
to  achieve  a  pictorial  quality,  which  led  to  the  research 
for  vivid  epithet.  This  danger  was  foreseen  by  Stevenson 
himself,  and  in  his  last  and  greatest  novel,  Weir  of 
Hermiston,  he  has  subordinated  the  word  pictures  to  the 
character  drawing  and  human  interest  of  the  story.  In 
his  many  followers  the  failure  to  do  this  is  a  very  noticeable 
fault.  Stevenson  was  a  romantic  writer,  but  he  is  marked 
off  from  the  old  writers  of  romance  mainly  by  this  very 
quality.  In  former  times  the  setting  and  background  of 
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a  romance  was  purposely  left  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and 
this  new  method  is  an  invasion  from  the  opposite  school 
of  realism. 

Science  undoubtedly  was  the  great  ruling  power  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  influence  on  literature  was  chiefly 
indirect ;  but  the  enormous  popularity  and  success  of  the 
physical  sciences  turned  people's  minds  to  the  material 
side  of  life  and  to  the  accumulation  of  observed  facts. 

This  realistic  movement  never  took  the  same  absolute 
hold  in  England  as  in  France  ;  and  though  Mr  Hardy  has 
been  deeply  affected  by  it,  George  Gissing  is,  I  suppose, 
the  only  realist  in  the  French  sense.  If  his  tales  of  the 
life  of  the  poor  are  compared  with  Dickens's  stories  on  the 
same  subject,  so  coloured  with  the  author's  personality,  the 
difference  between  the  old  and  new  methods  will  be 
clearly  seen.  Gissing's  work  is  like  a  hard  sharp  photo- 
graph, revealing  all  the  grimy  and  sordid  details  without 
comment  or  explanation. 

Realism  is  the  consequence  in  fiction  of  the  triumph  of 
science.  But  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  naturally  affected  other  fields  of  literature.  The 
theory  of  evolution,  for  instance,  supplied  endless  new 
matter  for  thought,  and  gave  new  conceptions  of  the 
world.  Still,  as  has  been  said,  the  influence  was  mainly 
indirect.  Already  before  1850  Ruskin,  himself  a 
naturalist,  had  preached  ardently  the  faithful  observance  of 
nature,  close  study  and  exact  reproduction  of  what  the 
eye  saw.  His  descriptions  are  detailed  and  accurate ;  and 
what  he  did  with  words  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters  sought 
to  do  with  paint,  painting  itself  at  this  period  being 
profoundly  influenced  by  discoveries  about  light.  The 
tendencies  of  the  prose  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
are  summed  up  more  characteristically  in  Pater  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  writer.  Instead  of  conveying  his 
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thoughts  about  a  period  to  us  by  essay  or  dialogue,  as 
Emerson  or  Landor  had  done,  he  invented  a  new  form, 
the  Imaginary  Portrait,  in  which  he  took  a  typical  figure 
and  strove  to  call  it  up  in  concrete  and  visible  form,  with 
all  its  surroundings,  as  if  it  were  a  picture.  But  Pater  was 
no  mere  word-painter.  It  is  the  special  characteristic  of 
his  work  that  closely  packed  and  precise  thought,  deep 
philosophic  speculation,  lies  behind  his  word-pictures, 
though  the  word-pictures  themselves  are  very  beautiful 
and  go  beyond  the  work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
delicacy  of  ornament  and  expression. 

One  wonders  in  reading  him  how  this  artist  was  able 
to  overlay  and  fix  deep  thought  with  such  a  glaze  of 
exquisite  expression  :  other  people's  "  fancies  "  may  "  break 
through  language  and  escape,"  but  not  Pater's  ;  he  has 
perfect  command  over  the  end  he  wishes  to  attain,  and 
the  means  to  attain  it.  It  is  a  palace  of  art  he  builds,  and 
the  artificiality  makes  itself  felt,  but  the  building  is  solid 
and  no  bubble. 

To  Pater,  as  to  Ruskin,  art  was  the  most  pervading 
influence  of  life ;  and  art,  especially  pictorial  art,  has 
provided  the  theme  for  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  far  more  than  ever  before.  Art 
criticism  seems  almost  to  have  taken  the  place  of  literary 
criticism ;  though  in  Matthew  Arnold  the  century  saw 
the  finest  genius  in  literary  criticism  that  England  has 
produced. 

All  European  countries  act  and  react  on  each  other  in 
literature,  and  the  connection  between  France  and  England 
is  especially  close;  Guy  De  Maupassant,  an  acknowledged 
master  of  realistic  fiction,  chose  to  display  this  mastery  in 
the  form  of  short  stories,  a  form  more  or  less  new  to 
England,  where  indeed  it  has  not  attained  the  perfection 
of  its  French  model.  When  space  is  so  limited,  the 
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necessary  qualities  of  clearness  and  precision  are  more 
French  than  English. 

Mr  Kipling's  short  stories  are  our  English  equivalent, 
and  are  all  his  own  ;  they  are  more  exuberant  than  De 
Maupassant's,  more  brimming  over  with  matter,  less 
faultless  technically,  but  more  robust.  Mr  Kipling's 
style,  with  its  large  admixture  of  slang  and  its  racy 
colloquialisms,  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  commanding 
influence  on  writers  of  the  present  day.  An  absolutely 
different  model  is  provided  in  such  works  as  Stevenson's 
New  Arabian  Nights,  where  a  happy  and  peculiar  effect 
is  got  by  the  deliberate  use  of  stilted  language  in  conversa- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  a  most  ornate  and  artificial 
style.  Another  contrast  may  be  found  in  the  distinct  and 
deliberate  aim  at  plain  and  direct  simplicity  to  be  found 
in  the  prose  of  William  Morris,  followed,  with  less 
archaism,  by  Mr  Yeats.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  tendencies  in  English  prose  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  full  of  variety.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  kind  of  prose  which  has  the  old  qualities 
of  grace  and  lucidity,  like  that  of  Mr  Santayana. 

Mr  Santayana  is  an  American.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  American  prose,  because  it  is  hard  to  find  in  it  any 
quality  which  can  be  called  distinctively  American. 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne  fall  into  place  beside  Carlyle 
and  Ruskin.  Mr  Henry  James  has  an  appreciable 
influence  in  England  on  some  of  the  finer  talents  of  the 
day.  Whitman  is  a  possible  exception ;  but  his  spasmodic 
writing,  interspersed  with  fine  things  as  it  is,  is  not 
adapted  for  the  normal  purposes  of  prose,  and  could  never 
become  a  model. 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  works  of  a  prose-writer 
great  difficulties  arise.  It  is  hard  to  find  passages  which 
can  be  separated  from  their  context  without  becoming 
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meaningless  and  obscure.  Too  often  an  extract,  complete 
and  admirable  in  itself,  fails  to  give  the  special  character 
and  colour  of  the  author's  style.  How  much  more  difficult 
is  it,  then,  to  represent  fairly  not  one,  but  sixty,  authors — 
the  collected  prose-  of  a  hundred  years.  I  have  tried  to 
give  characteristic  specimens  of  each  man  at  his  best  j  and 
inevitably  the  writers  of  purple  passages  must  make  the 
greatest  impression  on  the  reader's  mind,  while  to  those 
whose  style  is  all  of  an  even  and  equal  beauty  a  book  of 
this  sort  cannot  do  justice.  Nor  has  it  been  possible  to 
keep  an  exact  proportion  of  importance  in  the  space  given  ; 
it  sometimes  needed  three  or  four  specimens  to  show  the 
different  qualities  of  one  man's  style,  while  in  another  case 
a  single  page  contains  enough  to  represent  him.  Many 
writers  whom  I  intended  to  include  have  been  crowded 
out,  or  given  up  in  despair  because  the  short  extract,  which 
was  all  there  was  room  for,  gave  an  unfair  impression. 
Besides  obvious  omissions,  for  which  limitations  of  space 
must  be  pleaded,  there  are  some  minor  writers  whom  it 
would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  include.  The  choice 
throughout  has  been  mainly  determined  by  a  wish  to  reflect 
the  main  current  of  life  and  ideas  in  England,  as  well  as 
the  most  potent  influences  on  literary  style. 

As  to  arrangement :  the  obvious  way  to  arrange  ex- 
tracts is  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the  changes  in 
style  from  the  beginning  on  to  the  end  of  the  century  may 
be  easily  seen.  Such  an  arrangement  is  used  by  Sir 
Henry  Craik  in  all  the  five  volumes  of  his  Selections  from 
English  Prose  ;  but  the  fifth  volume  of  that  scholarly  work, 
which  deals  with  the  nineteenth  century,  is,  necessarily 
of  very  much  wider  scope  than  the  present  collection.  Its 
much  greater  size  admitted  of  far  longer  extracts.  Speci- 
mens can  be  complete  in  themselves,  when  a  whole  chapter, 
or  at  any  rate  several  pages,  can  be  taken  ;  but  short  ex- 
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tracts  following  each  other,  each  about  two  or  three 
hundred  words  in  length,  and  dealing  with  absolutely 
different  subjects,  are  disturbing  reading  ;  and  the  chief 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  near  enough  to  us  in 
time  for  it  to  be  easy  to  remember  the  approximate  dates 
at  which  they  lived  and  wrote.  Therefore  I  chose  another 
plan  and  have  grouped  together  those  extracts  which  treat 
more  or  less  of  the  same  subject,  trying,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  let  one  lead  on  to  the  next.  I  felt  that  the  characteristics 
of  an  author's  style  would  be  much  more  noticeable,  if  the 
next  extract  showed  how  another  mind  could  deal  with 
the  same  materials ;  if  the  likeness  in  the  two  pieces 
should  throw  the  differences  into  greater  relief — as  for 
instance  in  the  two  descriptions  of  London  which  stand 
side  by  side  ;  that  of  the  cockney,  written  very  early  in 
the  century,  and  of  the  traveller  from  abroad  written  in 
1855.  Or,  again,  Samuel  Butler's  ironical  account  of  the 
Erewhonian  doctor,  called  in  to  cure  moral  illnesses,  leads 
naturally  to  Lamb's  playful  humour  on  the  subject  of  con- 
valescence. I  have  aimed  at  a  sequence  in  the  book. 
Though  definite  divisions  of  subject  have  been  avoided, 
the  pieces  chosen  are  grouped  so  that  one  may  lead  on  to 
another.  The  transition  is  sometimes  very  imperfect,  but 
it  has  been  attempted.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  book 
easy  to  read  and  possible  (I  hope)  to  enjoy. 

No  one  is  ever  satisfied  with  a  book  of  selections  made 
by  someone  else,  because  every  reader  must  miss  favourite 
pieces.  The  chooser  himself  may  be  content ;  but  in  this 
case  the  chooser  is  little  satisfied,  in  view  of  the  immensely 
rich  and  varied  store  which  made  choice  so  difficult.  She 
has  done  all  she  could,  and  been  grateful  for  good  advice, 
always  trying  to  bear  in  mind  Pater's  possible  male  reader 
"who  will  go  (full  of  eyes)  warily,  considerately,  though 
without  consideration  for  her,  over  the  ground  which 
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her    female    conscience     has     traversed     so    lightly,    so 
amiably."  CICELY  BINYON. 

I  desire  to  offer  my  cordial  thanks  for  permission  to  use 
extracts  still  in  copyright  to  Mr  J.  M.  Barrie,  Mr  C.  M. 
Doughty,  Mr  Hale  White,  Mr  Thomas  Hardy,  Mr  Henry 
James,  Mr  John  Morley,  Mr  George  Santayana,  and  Mr 
Wilfred  Whitten  ;  to  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  extracts  from  Mr  George  Meredith's 
works  ;  to  Messrs  Chatto  &  Windus  for  extracts  from 
R.  L.  Stevenson's  Weir  of  Hermiston  and  from  the 
Epilogue  to  An  Inland  Voyage;  to  Mr  T.  Fisher 
Unwin  for  the  extract  from  the  Autiobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford-,  to  Messrs  Longman  for  the  passages  from 
J.  A.  Froude's  English  Seamen,  and  from  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Lothair  ;  to  Messrs  Seeley  for  the  passage  from  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  Edinburgh ;  to  Messrs  Macmillan  for  the 
extracts  from  Mr  Henry  James's  Princess  Casamassima, 
Mr  Rudyard  Kipling's  Many  Inventions,  Walter  Pater's 
Renaissance,  Child  in  the  House,  and  Pascal,  T.  Huxley 's  Essays, 
J.  H.  Shorthouse's  John  Inglesant  and  E.  Fitzgerald's 
Letters ;  to  Messrs  Murray  for  the  extract  from  Dr 
Jowett's  College  Sermons ;  and  to  Messrs  Parker  and  Co.  for 
the  passage  from  A  Digit  of  the  Moon  by  Mr  F.  W.  Bain. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  late  Miss  Helen  Taylor 
for  her  permission  to  use  the  extracts  from  John  Stuart 
Mill's  Autobiography,  and  from  his  Nature ;  to  Mr  Robert 
Ross,  Mr  Arthur  Galton,  Mr  R.  A.  Streatfeild  and  Mr 
Sydney  Cockerell  for  the  extracts  from  the  works  of  Oscar 
Wilde,  Lionel  Johnson,  Samuel  Butler  and  William 
Morris ;  to  the  owners  of  the  copyright  of  Juliana 
Horatia  Ewing  for  the  two  extracts  from  Jackanapes, 
and  to  the  literary  executors  of  Dr  Jowett  for  the  extract 
from  his  College  Sermons. 
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W.  S.  LANDOR 

I.  THE  CHARM  OF  CHILDHOOD 

VKT'HERE  on  earth  is  there  so  much  society  as  in  a 
beloved  child  ?  He  accompanies  me  in  my  walks, 
gazes  into  my  eyes  for  what  I  am  gathering  from  books, 
tells  me  more  and  better  things  than  they  do,  and  asks  me 
often  what  neither  I  nor  they  can  answer.  When  he  is 
absent  I  am  filled  with  reflections  :  when  he  is  present  I 
have  room  for  none  beside  what  I  receive  from  him.  The 
charms  of  his  childhood  bring  me  back  to  the  delights  of 
mine,  and  I  fancy  I  hear  my  own  words  in  a  sweeter  voice. 
Will  he  (O  how  I  tremble  at  the  mute  oracle  of  futurity  !), 
— will  he  ever  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been  ?  Alas  !  and  must 
he  ever  be  as  subject  to  fears  and  apprehensions  ?  No ; 
thanks  to  the  gods  !  never,  never.  He  carries  his  father's 
heart  within  his  breast  :  I  see  him  already  an  orator  and 
a  leader  ;  I  try  to  teach  him  daily  some  of  his  father's  looks 
and  gestures,  and  I  never  smile  but  at  his  docility  and 
gravity. 

How  his  father  will  love  him  !    the  little  thunderer  ! 
the  winner  of  cities  !  the  vanquisher  of  Cleones  ! 
A 
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WALTER  PATER 

II.  THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOUSE 

CO  the  child  of  whom  I  am  writing  lived  on  there  quietly  ; 
things  without  thus  ministering  to  him,  as  he  sat  daily 
at  the  window  with  the  bird-cage  hanging  below  it,  and 
his  mother  taught  him  to  read,  wondering  at  the  ease  with 
which  he  learned,  and  at  the  quickness  of  his  memory. 
The  perfume  of  the  little  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  fell 
through  the  air  upon  them,  like  rain  ;  while  time  seemed 
to  move  ever  more  slowly  to  the  murmur  of  the  bees  in  it, 
till  it  almost  stood  still  on  June  afternoons.  How  insignifi- 
cant, at  the  moment,  seem  the  influences  of  the  sensible 
things  which  are  tossed  and  fall  and  lie  about  us,  so  or  so,  in 
the  environment  of  early  childhood.  How  indelibly,  as  we 
afterwards  discover,  they  affect  us  ;  with  what  capricious 
attractions  and  associations  they  figure  themselves  on  the 
white  paper,  the  smooth  wax  of  our  ingenuous  souls,  as 
cc  with  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,"  giving  form  and  feature, 
and  as  it  were,  assigned  houseroom  in  our  memory,  to 
early  experiences  of  feeling  and  thought,  which  abide  with 
us  ever  afterwards,  thus,  and  not  otherwise.  The  realities 
and  passions,  the  rumours  of  the  greater  world  without, 
steal  in  upon  us,  each  by  its  own  special  little  passage-way, 
through  the  wall  of  custom  about  us  ;  and  never  afterwards 
quite  detach  themselves  from  this  or  that  accident,  or  trick, 
in  the  mode  of  their  first  entrance  to  us.  Our^  suscepti- 
bilities, the  discovery  of  our  powers,  manifold  experiences — 
our  various  experiences  of  the  coming  and  going  of  bodily 
pain,  for  instance — belong  to  this  or  the  other  well- 
remembered  place  in  the  material  habitation — that  little 
white  room  with  the  window  across  which  the  heavy 
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blossoms  could  beat  so  peevishly  in  the  wind,  with  just 
that  particular  catch  or  throb,  such  a  sense  of  teasing  in  it, 
on  gusty  mornings,  and  the  early  habitation  thus  gradually 
becomes  a  sort  of  material  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  sentiment ;  a 
system  of  visible  symbolism  interweaves  itself  through  all  our 
thoughts  and  passions  ;  and,  irresistibly,  little  shapes,  voices, 
accidents — the  angle  at  which  the  sun  in  the  morning  fell 
on  the  pillow — become  parts  of  the  great  chain  wherewith 
we  are  bound. 

Thus  far,  for  Florian,  what  all  this  had  determined  was 
a  peculiarly  strong  sense  of  home — so  forcible  a  motive 
with  all  of  us — prompting  to  us  our  customary  love  of  the 
earth,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  fear  of  death,  that  revulsion 
we  have  from  it,  as  something  strange,  untried,  unfriendly  ; 
though  lifelong  imprisonment,  they  tell  you,  and  final 
banishment  from  home  is  a  thing  bitterer  still ;  the  looking 
forward  to  but  a  short  space,  a  mere  childish  gouter  and 
dessert  of  it,  before  the  end,  being  so  great  a  resource  of 
effort  u.o  pilgrims  and  wayfarers,  and  the  soldier  in  distant 
quarters,  and  lending,  in  lack  of  that,  some  power  of  solace 
to  the  thought  of  sleep  in  the  home  churchyard,  at  least — 
dead  cheek  by  dead  cheek,  and  with  the  rain  soaking  in 
upon  one  from  above. 

So  powerful  is  this  instinct,  and  yet  accidents  like  those 
I  have  been  speaking  of  so  mechanically  determine  it ;  its 
essence  being  indeed  the  early  familiar,  as  constituting  our 
ideal,  or  typical  conception,  of  rest  and  security.  Out  of 
so  many  possible  conditions,  just  this  for  you,  and  that  for 
me,  brings  ever  the  unmistakable  realisation  of  the  delight- 
ful chez  soi ;  this  for  the  Englishman,  for  me  and  you,  with 
the  closely-drawn  white  curtain  and  the  shaded  lamp  ;  that, 
quite  other,  for  the  wandering  Arab,  who  folds  his  tent 
every  morning,  and  makes  his  sleeping-place  among  haunted 
ruins,  or  in  old  tombs. 
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T.  H.  HUXLEY 

h 

III.  THE  GAME  OF  LIFE 

CUPPOSE  it  were  perfectly  certain    that    the  life   and 
fortune  of  every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other, 
depend  upon  his  winning  or  losing  a  game  at  chess. 

Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all  consider  it  to  be  a 
primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the  moves  of 
the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen  eye 
for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check  ?  Do 
you  not  think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation 
amounting  to  scorn,  upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son, 
or  the  state  which  allowed  its  members  to  grow  up  without 
knowing  a  pawn  from  a  knight  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the 
life,  the  fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and, 
more  or  less,  of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend 
upon  our  knowing  something  of  the  rules  of  a  game 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  chess.  It  is 
a  game  which  has  been  played  for  untold  ages,  every  man 
and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two  players  in  a  game 
of  his  or  her  own.  The  chess-board  is  the  world,  the 
pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature. 

The  player  on  the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We 
know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But 
also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a 
mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance. 
To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid, 
with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill 
is  checkmated — without  haste,  but  without  remorse. 
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My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous 
picture  in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at 
chess  with  man  for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking 
fiend  in  that  picture,  a  calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing 
for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather  lose  than  win — and  I 
should  accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life. 


JOHN  MORLEY 

IV.  THE  SOCIAL  CONSCIENCE 

"  T  OBSERVE,"  says  Rousseau,  "  that  in  the  modern  ages, 
men  have  no  hold  upon  one  another  save  through 
force  and  interest,  while  the  ancients  on  the  other  hand 
acted  much  more  by  persuasion  and  the  affections  of  the 
soul."  The  reason  was  that  with  the  ancients,  supposing 
them  to  be  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  social  conscience 
was  so  much  wider  in  its  scope,  than  the  comparatively 
narrow  fragment  of  duty,  which  is  supposed  to  come  under 
the  sacred  power  of  conscience  in  the  more  complex  and 
less  closely  contained  organisation  of  a  modern  state.  The 
neighbours  to  whom  a  man  owed  duty  in  those  times, 
comprehended  all  the  members  of  his  State  ;  the  neighbours 
of  the  modern  preacher  of  duty  are  either  the  few  persons 
with  whom  each  of  us  is  brought  into  actual  and  palpable 
contact,  or  else  the  whole  multitude  of  dwellers  on  the 
earth — a  conception  that  for  many  ages  to  come  will  re- 
main with  the  majority  of  men  and  women  too  vague  to 
exert  an  energetic  and  concentrating  influence  upon  action, 
and  will  lead  them  no  further  than  a  watery,  uncoloured, 
and  nerveless  cosmopolitanism. 

What  the  young  need  to  have  taught  them  in  this  too 
little  cultivated  region,   is  that  they   are    born   not  mere 
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atoms  floating  independent  and  apart  for  a  season  through 
a  terraqueous  medium,  and  sucking  up  as  much  more 
than  their  share  of  nourishment  as  they  can  seize  ;  nor 
citizens  of  the  world  with  no  more  definite  duty  than  to 
keep  their  feelings- towards  all  their  fellows  in  a  steady 
simmer  of  bland  complacency  ;  but  soldiers  in  a  host, 
citizens  in  a  polity  whose  boundaries  are  not  set  down  in 
maps,  members  of  a  church  the  handwriting  of  whose 
ordinances  is  not  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  idle  mystery,  nor 
its  hope  and  recompense  in  the  lands  beyond  death.  They 
need  to  be  taught  that  they  owe  a  share  of  their  energies 
to  the  great  struggle  which  is  in  ceaseless  progress  in  all 
societies  in  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  between  new  truth 
and  old  prejudice,  between  love  of  self  or  class  and  solicitous 
passion  for  justice,  between  the  obstructive  indolence  and 
inertia  of  the  many  and  the  generous  mental  activity  of 
the  few.  This  is  the  sphere  and  definition  of  the  social 
conscience.  The  good  causes  of  enlightenment  and  justice 
in  all  lands,  here  is  the  church  militant  in  which  we  should 
early  seek  to  enrol  the  young,  and  the  true  state  to  which 
they  should  be  taught  that  they  owe  the  duties  of  active 
and  arduous  citizenship  ;  these  the  struggles  with  which 
the  modern  instructor  should  associate  those  virtues  of 
fortitude,  tenacity,  silent  patience,  outspoken  energy, 
readiness  to  assert  ourselves  and  readiness  to  efface  ourselves, 
willingness  to  suffer  and  resolution  to  inflict  suffering,  which 
men  of  old  knew  how  to  show  for  their  gods,  or  their 
sovereign,  or  even  out  of  mere  love  of  adventure,  or  the  yet 
unworthier  love  of  gain.  But  the  ideal  of  Emilius  was  an 
ideal  of  quietism  ;  to  possess  his  own  soul  in  patience,  with 
a  suppressed  intelligence,  a  suppressed  sociality,  without  a 
single  spark  of  generous  emulation  in  the  courses  of  strong- 
fibred  virtue,  or  a  single  thrill  of  heroical  pursuit  after  so 
much  as  one  great  forlorn  cause. 
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GEORGE  ELIOT 

V.  FAMILY  LIKENESS 

pAMILY  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it. 
Nature,  that  great  tragic  dramatist,  knits  us  together 
by  bone  and  muscle,  and  divides  us  by  the  subtler  web  of 
our  brains  ;  blends  yearning  and  repulsion  ;  and  ties  us  by 
our  heart-strings  to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every  move- 
ment. We  hear  a  voice  with  the  very  cadence  of  our  own 
uttering  the  thoughts  we  despise ;  we  see  eyes — ah  !  so 
like  our  mother's — averted  from  us  in  cold  alienation  j  and 
our  last  darling  child  startles  us  with  the  air  and  gestures 
of  the  sister  we  parted  from  in  bitterness  long  years  ago. 
The  father  to  whom  we  owe  our  best  heritage — the 
mechanical  instinct,  the  keen  sensibility  to  harmony,  the 
unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling  hand — galls  us,  and  puts 
us  to  shame  by  his  daily  errors ;  the  long-lost  mother, 
whose  face  we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own 
wrinkles  come,  once  fretted  our  young  souls  with  her 
anxious  humours  and  irrational  persistence. 

EDWARD  IRVING 

VI.  THE  STUDENT 

'"PHERE  is  a  part  of  human  nature  which  draws  man 
asunder  from  his  fellow,  and  engages  him  with  his 
own  peculiar  interests  and  affairs,  which  isolates  him,  and 
arms  him  in  his  own  behalf,  out  of  which  grows  the  feeling 
of  property  and  personal  right,  and  also  of  justice,  and  from 
the  excess  of  which  come  pride,  envy,  jealousy,  cunning, 
and  every  form  of  malice  and  malignity.  And  to  work 
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against  this,  and  hinder  it  from  these  fearful  issues,  there 
is  another  part  of  human  nature  which  draws  him  to  his 
kind,  which  makes  him  thirst  for  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  kindred  spirits,  and  which  binds  him  in  a 
thousand  associations,  out  of  which  arise  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  enjoyments  of  his  life — a  principle  of  attraction 
and  communication  diverse  from  and  opposite  to  the  other, 
by  which  he  is  carried  away  from  himself,  and  made  to  have 
pleasure  in  the  giving  to  others  of  that  which  by  his  own 
private  industry  he  hath  acquired.  Is  knowledge  that 
upon  which  he  hath  set  his  heart  ? — then  he  removes 
himself  from  affairs,  and  shuts  himself  up  from  company, 
and  subjecteth  youthful  passions,  and  abstracteth  himself 
from  places  of  youthful  gaiety  and  folly,  that  he  may  dig 
the  mines  of  knowledge,  which  are  better  than  the  mines 
of  gold,  and  carry  on  the  merchandise  of  wisdom,  which  is 
better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver;  and  thereto  he  hath 
the  convenience  of  a  college  cell,  within  gates  which  are 
shut  betimes  as  carefully  as  a  besieged  city,  it  being  well 
thought  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  learning  that  the 
outward  world  is  not  more  adverse  to  knowledge  than  to 
true  religion.  Here  he  trims  his  midnight  lamp,  and 
paleth  the  bloom  of  his  youthful  cheek  ;  he  stinteth  him- 
self of  sleep,  his  books  are  his  silent  company,  the  thoughts 
of  the  learned  are  his  banquet.  His  inward  man  engrosses 
him ;  his  outward  man  often  altogether  neglected,  health 
itself  hardly  cared  for,  while  he  is  passing  through  the 
chrysalis  state  of  the  mind,  and  obtaining  for  his  soul  that 
plumage  which  shall  bear  it  into  regions  of  thought  and 
fancy  hitherto  unexplored,  and  reward  him  with  discoveries 
hitherto  unknown,  and  weave  a  chaplet  of  laurel  for  his 
brow,  and  bequeath  unto  his  name  an  immortality  of  fame  ! 
But  if  I  keep  my  eye  upon  the  bookworm,  and  follow  him 
onward  through  the  more  advanced  stages  of  knowledge, 
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then  I  perceive  the  selfish,  the  avaricious,  and  the  monopo- 
lising feeling  which  moved  him  to  such  sacrifice  of  time, 
pleasure,  and  health,  begin  to  abate  as  he  becomes  well 
fraught  and  stored  ;  and  as  if  God  used  his  soul  for  a  trans- 
port vessel,  which  doubtless  He  doth,  he  is  driven  with  his 
spirit  full  of  knowledge  to  carry  the  same  abroad  to  com- 
municate it  to  his  fellows.  He  no  sooner  discovers  truth 
than  he  hastens  to  reveal  it  ;  he  no  sooner  detects  errors 
than  he  hastens  to  warn  the  world  of  them  ;  he  joins 
himself  to  the  societies  of  the  learned,  he  enters  into 
fellowships,  and  academies,  and  colleges  ;  he  meditates  in  his 
mind,  and  stirs  up  his  stores  ;  he  writes  books,  and  communi- 
cates his  gathered  knowledge  to  all  mankind.  So  that  in 
the  first  instance  while  there  is  nothing  so  avaricious  as  the 
spirit  of  knowledge,  there  is  in  the  next  instance  nothing 
so  generous.  It  reveals,  without  being  put  to  the  question. 
It  bestows,  without  being  besought.  The  more  precious 
its  discoveries,  the  more  it  hastens  to  make  them  common. 
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VII.    LIFE  AT  OXFORD 

A/TOST  persons  who  have  reached  mature  life  have  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  the  three  or  four  years  which 
they  passed  at  Oxford,  especially  of  the  first  few  days. 
These,  like  the  first  days  of  travel  in  a  foreign  country, 
leave  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind  :  I  am  speaking 
still  from  my  own  recollections.  The  change  from  school 
to  the  University  was  the  greatest  event  which  had  happened 
in  our  lives,  greater,  perhaps,  formerly  than  now  :  we  were 
making  a  new  start,  we  were  full  of  hope  and  ambition. 
The  world  that  was  opening  upon  us  had  a  great  charm, 
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and  awakened  the  feeling  of  romance  in  our  minds.  We 
were  independent  as  we  had  never  been  before.  We  sat 
down  in  our  room's  and  invited  our  friends.  We  were  our 
own  masters  and  could  do  as  we  pleased.  The  beauty  and 
the  associations  of 'the  place,  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings, 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  streets,  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  us.  A  new  and  more  liberal  style  of  teaching  and 
learning  succeeded  to  the  narrower  regime  of  school.  The 
characters  of  some  of  us  grew  as  much  in  a  term  as  they 
had  grown  in  a  year  before.  We  delighted  in  the  society 
of  our  fellows.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  forming  friend- 
ships such  as  never  recurs  in  after-life.  We  were  not 
confined  in  the  choice  of  them  to  our  own  college  ;  but 
from  all  colleges  men  were  drawn  together  by  common 
tastes  and  pursuits.  There  were  characters,  too,  who  made 
themselves  felt  among  us :  we  were  persuaded  that  many 
of  our  companions  would  rise  to  eminence  in  after-life.  A 
kindly  feeling  was  shown  to  poor  men,  and  sometimes  a 
great  friendship  would  spring  up  between  men  of  talent 
and  men  of  rank  or  wealth,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both 
of  them.  No  greater  opportunities  could  be  enjoyed  by 
youth  than  were  given  to  us  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  though 
we  had  not  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  or  of  other  men  or 
of  the  world  generally,  which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  account. 


T.  H.  HUXLEY 

VIII.  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

r~PHAT  man,  I  think  has  had  a  liberal  education,  who 

has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that    his   body  is    the 

ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure 
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all  the  work  that,  as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose 
intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order  ;  ready,  like 
a  steam-engine  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin 
the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind  ; 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and 
fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and 
fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a 
vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a  tender  conscience  ;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to 
hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal 
education  ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in 
harmony  with  Nature. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

IX.  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BOOKS 

invent  Printing,  you  metamorphosed  all  Uni- 
versities, or  superseded  them  !  The  teacher  needed  not 
now  to  gather  men  personally  round  him,  that  he  might  speak 
to  them  what  he  knew  :  print  it  in  a  Book,  and  all  learners 
far  and  wide,  for  a  trifle,  had  it  each  at  his  own  fireside, 
much  more  effectually  to  learn  it  ! — Doubtless  there  is  still 
peculiar  virtue  in  Speech  ;  even  writers  of  Books  may  still, 
in  some  circumstances,  find  it  convenient  to  speak  also — 
witness  our  present  meeting  here  !  There  is,  one  would 
say,  and  must  ever  remain  while  man  has  a  tongue,  a 
distinct  province  for  Speech  as  well  as  for  Writing  and 
Printing.  In  regard  to  all  things  this  must  remain;  to 
Universities  among  others.  But  the  limits  of  the  two  have 
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nowhere  yet  been  pointed  out,  ascertained  ;  much  less  put 
in  practice  :  the  University  which  would  completely  take 
in  that  great  new  fact  of  the  existence  of  Printed  Books, 
and  stand  on  a  clear  footing  for  the  Nineteenth  Century  as 
the  Paris  one  did  for  the  Thirteenth,  has  not  yet  come  into 
existence.  If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a  University,  or  final 
highest  School  can  do  for  us,  is  still  but  what  the  first 
School  began  doing — teach  us  to  read.  We  learn  to  read 
in  various  languages,  in  various  sciences  ;  we  learn  the 
alphabet  and  letters  of  all  manner  of  Books.  But  the  place 
where  we  are  to  get  knowledge,  even  theoretic  knowledge, 
is  the  Books  themselves  !  It  depends  on  what  we  read, 
after  all  manner  of  Professors  have  done  their  best  for  us. 
The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  Collection  of  Books. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

X.  CULTURE 

if  conduct  is  necessary  (and  there  is  nothing  so 
necessary),  culture  is  necessary. 
And  the  poor  require  it  as  much  as  the  rich  ;  and  at 
present  their  education,  even  when  they  get  education, 
gives  them  hardly  anything  of  it.  Yet  hardly  less  of  it, 
perhaps,  than  the  education  of  the  rich  gives  to  the  rich. 
For  when  we  say  that  culture  is  :  To  know  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  we  imply  that,  for 
culture,  a  system  directly  tending  to  this  end  is  necessary 
in  our  reading.  Now,  there  is  no  such  system  yet  present 
to  guide  the  reading  of  the  rich,  any  more  than  of  the 
poor.  Such  a  system  is  hardly  even  thought  of;  a  man 
who  wants  it  must  make  it  for  himself.  And  our  reading 
being  so  without  purpose  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  truer 
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than  what  Butler  says,  that  really,  in  general,  no  part  of 
our  time  is  more  idly  spent  than  the  time  spent  in  reading. 

Still  culture  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  culture  is 
reading  ;  but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  guide  it,  and  with 
system.  He  does  a  good  work  who  does  anything  to  help 
this  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  one  essential  service  now  to  be 
rendered  to  education.  And  the  plea,  that  this  or  that 
man  has  no  time  for  culture,  will  vanish  as  soon  as  we 
desire  culture  so  much  that  we  begin  to  examine  seriously 
our  present  use  of  our  time.  It  has  often  been  said,  and 
cannot  be  said  too  often  :  Give  to  any  man  all  the  time 
that  he  now  wastes,  not  only  on  his  vices  (when  he  has 
them),  but  on  useless  business,  wearisome  or  deteriorating 
amusements,  trivial  letter-writing,  random  reading,  and  he 
will  have  plenty  of  time  for  culture. 

<c Die  Zeit  1st  unendllch  lang"  says  Goethe  ;  and  so  it 
really  is.  Some  of  us  waste  all  of  it,  most  of  us  waste 
much  ;  but  all  of  us  waste  some. 


J.  H.  NEWMAN 

XI.  THE  IDEAL  UNIVERSITY 

A  UNIVERSITY  is  a  place  of  concourse,  whither 
students  come  from  every  quarter  for  every  kind  of 
knowledge.  You  cannot  have  the  best  of  every  kind 
everywhere ;  you  must  go  to  some  great  city  or  emporium 
for  it.  There  you  have  all  the  choicest  productions  of 
nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find  each  in  its  own 
separate  place  elsewhere.  All  the  riches  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither  ;  there  are  the  best 
markets,  there  are  the  best  workmen.  It  is  the  centre  of 
trade,  the  supreme  court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival 
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talents,  and  the  standard  of  things  rare  and  precious.  It  is 
the  place  for  seeing  galleries  of  first-rate  pictures,  and  for 
hearing  wonderful  voices  and  performers  of  transcendent 
skill.  It  is  the  place  for  great  preachers,  great  orators, 
great  nobles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
greatness  and  unity  go  together ;  excellence  implies  a 
centre.  And  such  ...  is  a  University.  ...  It  is  the 
place  to  which  a  thousand  schools  make  contributions ;  in 
which  the  intellect  may  safely  range  and  speculate,  sure  to 
find  its  equal  in  some  antagonistic  activity,  and  its  judge  in 
the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is  pushed 
forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  perfected,  and  rashness 
rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of 
mind  with  mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is 
the  place  where  the  professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a 
missionary,  and  a  preacher,  displaying  his  science  in  its 
most  complete  and  most  winning  form,  pouring  it  forth 
with  the  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own  love 
of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where 
the  catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in 
the  truth  day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging 
and  tightening  it  into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place 
which  wins  the  admiration  of  the  young  by  its  celebrity, 
kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle-aged  by  its  beauty,  and 
rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is  a  seat 
of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the  faith,  an 
Alma  Mater  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  this  and  a  great 
deal  more,  and  demands  a  somewhat  better  head  and  hand 
than  mine  to  describe  it  well. 
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MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

XII.  OXFORD 

TT  is  not  merely  out  of  modesty  that  I  prefer  to  stand 
alone,  and  to  concentrate  on  myself,  as  a  plain  citizen 
of  the  republic  of  letters,  and  not  as  an  office-bearer  in  a 
hierarchy,  the  whole  responsibility  for  all  I  write ;  it  is 
much  more  out  of  genuine  devotion  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  for  which  I  feel,  and  always  must  feel,  the  fondest, 
the  most  reverential  attachment.  In  an  epoch  of  dissolution 
and  transformation,  such  as  that  on  which  we  are  now 
entered,  habits,  ties,  and  associations  are  inevitably  broken 
up,  the  action  of  individuals  becomes  more  distinct,  the 
shortcomings,  errors,  heats,  disputes,  which  necessarily 
attend  individual  action,  are  brought  into  greater  pro- 
minence. Who  would  not  gladly  keep  clear,  from  all 
these  passing  clouds,  an  august  institution  which  was  there 
before  they  arose,  and  which  will  be  there  when  they  have 
blown  over  ? 

It  is  true,  the  Saturday  Review  maintains  that  our 
epoch  of  transformation  is  finished  ;  that  we  have  found 
our  philosophy  ;  that  the  British  nation  has  searched  all 
anchorages  for  the  spirit,  and  has  finally  anchored  itself,  in 
the  fulness  of  perfected  knowledge,  on  Benthamism.  This 
idea  at  first  made  a  great  impression  on  me ;  not  only 
because  it  is  so  consoling  in  itself,  but  also  because  it 
explained  a  phenomenon  which  in  the  summer  of  last  year 
had,  I  confess,  a  good  deal  troubled  me.  At  that  time  my 
avocations  led  me  to  travel  almost  daily  on  one  of  the  Great 
Eastern  lines — the  Woodford  Branch.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  murderer,  Miiller,  perpetrated  his  detestable  act  on 
the  North  London  Railway,  close  by.  The  English  middle 
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class,  of  which  I  am  myself  a  feeble  unit,  travel  on  the 
Woodford  Branch  in  large  numbers.  Well,  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  our  class — the  class  which  (the  newspapers  are 
constantly  saying  it,  so  I  may  repeat  it  without  vanity)  has 
done  all  the  great  things  which  have  ever  been  done  in 
England — the  demoralisation,  I  say,  of  our  class,  caused  by 
the  Bow  tragedy,  was  something  bewildering.  Myself  a 
transcendentalist  (as  the  Saturday  Review  knows),  I  escaped 
the  infection  ;  and,  day  after  day,  I  used  to  ply  my  agitated 
fellow-travellers  with  all  the  consolations  which  my  trans- 
cendentalism would  naturally  suggest  to  me.  I  reminded 
them  how  Caesar  refused  to  take  precautions  against 
assassination,  because  life  was  not  worth  having  at  the 
price  of  an  ignoble  solicitude  for  it.  I  reminded  them  what 
insignificant  atoms  we  all  are  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
"  Suppose  the  worst  to  happen,"  I  said,  addressing  a  portly 
jeweller  from  Cheapside  ;  "  suppose  even  yourself  to  be  the 
victim  ;  //  n'y  a  pas  d'homme  necessaire.  We  should  miss  you 
for  a  day  or  two  upon  the  Woodford  Branch  j  but  the  great 
mundane  movement  would  still  go  on,  the  gravel  walks  of 
your  villa  would  still  be  rolled,  dividends  would  still  be  paid  at 
the  Bank,  omnibuses  would  still  run,  there  would  still  be 
the  old  crush  at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch  Street."  All  was 
of  no  avail.  Nothing  could  moderate,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  English  middle  class,  their  passionate,  absorbing, 
almost  bloodthirsty,  clinging  to  life.  At  the  moment  I 
thought  this  over-concern  a  little  unworthy ;  but  the 
Saturday  Review  suggests  a  touching  explanation  of  it. 
What  I  took  for  the  ignoble  clinging  to  life  of  a  comfort- 
able worldling,  was,  perhaps,  only  the  ardent  longing  of  a 
faithful  Benthamite,  traversing  an  age  still  dimmed  by  the 
last  mists  of  transcendentalism,  to  be  spared  long  enough 
to  see  his  religion  in  the  full  and  final  blaze  of  its  triumph. 
This  respectable  man,  whom  I  imagined  to  be  going  up  to 
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London  to  serve  his  shop,  or  to  buy  shares,  or  to  attend  an 
Exeter  Hall  meeting,  or  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Marylebone  Vestry,  was  even,  perhaps,  in  real  truth,  on  a 
pious  pilgrimage,  to  obtain  from  Mr  Bentham's  executors 
a  sacred  bone  of  his  great,  dissected  master. 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  Saturday 
Review  has  here,  for  once,  fallen  a  victim  to  an  idea — a 
beautiful  but  deluding  idea — and  that  the  British  nation 
has  not  yet,  so  entirely  as  the  reviewer  seems  to  imagine, 
found  the  last  word  of  its  philosophy.  No,  we  are  all 
seekers  still  !  seekers  often  make  mistakes,  and  I  wish  mine 
to  redound  to  my  own  discredit  only,  and  not  to  touch 
Oxford.  Beautiful  city  !  so  venerable,  so  lovely,  so  un- 
ravaged  by  the  fierce  intellectual  life  of  our  century,  so 
serene  ! 

"  There  are  our  young  barbarians,  all  at  play  ! "  And 
yet,  steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies,  spreading  her  gardens 
to  the  moonlight,  and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last 
enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age,  who  will  deny  that 
Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever  calling  us  nearer 
to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to  perfection — to 
beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from  another 
side  ? — nearer,  perhaps,  than  all  the  science  of  Tubingen. 
Adorable  dreamer,  whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic  !  who 
hast  given  thyself  so  prodigally,  given  thyself  to  sides  and 
to  heroes  not  mine,  only  never  to  the  Philistines  !  home  of 
lost  causes,  and  forsaken  beliefs,  and  unpopular  names,  and 
impossible  loyalties  !  what  example  could  ever  so  inspire  us 
to  keep  down  the  Philistine  in  ourselves,  what  teacher  could 
ever  so  save  us  from  that  bondage  to  which  we  are  all  prone, 
that  bondage  which  Goethe,  in  his  incomparable  lines  on 
the  death  of  Schiller,  makes  it  his  friend's  highest  praise 
(and  nobly  did  Schiller  deserve  the  praise)  to  have  left  miles 
out  of  sight  behind  him  ; — the  bondage  of  was  uns  alle 
B 
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bandigt,  DAS  GEMEINE  !  She  will  forgive  me,  even  if  I  have 
unwittingly  drawn  upon  her  a  shot  or  two  aimed  at  her 
unworthy  son  ;  for  she  is  generous,  and  the  cause  in  which 
I  fight  is,  after  all,  hers.  Apparitions  of  a  day,  what  is  our 
puny  warfare  against  the  Philistines,  compared  with  the 
warfare  which  this  queen  of  romance  has  been  waging 
against  them  for  centuries,  and  will  wage  after  we  are 
gone  ? 


T.  H.  HUXLEY 

XIII.  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

must  be  the  operation  of  selective  conditions, 
when  you  recollect  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  for 
every  species  of  animal  or  plant  there  are  fifty  or  a  hundred 
species  which  might  all,  more  or  less,  be  comprehended  in 
the  same  climate,  food  and  station  ;  that  every  plant  has 
multitudinous  animals  which  prey  upon  it,  and  which  are 
its  direct  opponents  ;  and  that  these  have  other  animals 
preying  upon  them.  ...  I  say  when  these  things  are 
considered,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  variation  which 
may  arise  in  a  species  in  nature  should  not  tend  in  some 
way  or  other  to  be  a  little  better  or  worse  than  the  previous 
stock  ;  if  it  is  a  little  better  it  will  have  an  advantage  over, 
and  tend  to  extirpate  the  latter  in  this  crush  and  struggle  ; 
and  if  it  is  a  little  worse  it  will  itself  be  extirpated. 

I  know  nothing  that  more  appropriately  expresses  this, 
than  the  phrase,  "  the  struggle  for  existence  "  ;  because  it 
brings  before  your  minds,  in  a  vivid  sort  of  way,  some  of  the 
simplest  possible  circumstances  connected  with  it,  When 
a  struggle  is  intense,  there  must  be  some  who  are  sure  to 
be  trodden  down,  crushed,  and  overpowered  by  others  ;  and 
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there  will  be  some  who  just  manage  to  get  through  only  by 
the  help  of  the  slightest  accident.  I  recollect  reading  an 
account  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  French  troops,  under 
Napoleon,  from  Moscow.  Worn  out,  tired,  and  dejected, 
they  at  length  came  to  a  great  river  over  which  there  was 
but  one  bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  vast  army.  Disorganised 
and  demoralised  as  that  army  was,  the  struggle  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  a  terrible  one — every  one  heeding  only 
himself,  and  crushing  through  the  ranks  and  treading  down 
his  fellows.  The  writer  of  the  narrative,  who  was  himself 
one  of  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  succeed  in  getting 
over,  and  not  among  the  thousands  who  were  left  behind  or 
forced  into  the  river,  ascribed  his  escape  to  the  fact  that  he 
saw  striding  onward  through  the  mass  a  great  strong  fellow 
— one  of  the  French  Cuirassiers,  who  had  on  a  large  blue 
cloak — and  he  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  catch  and 
retain  a  hold  of  this  strong  man's  cloak.  He  says,  "I 
caught  hold  of  his  cloak,  and  although  he  swore  at  me  and 
cut  at  and  struck  me  by  turns,  and  at  last,  when  he  found 
he  could  not  shake  me  off,  fell  to  entreating  me  to  leave  go 
or  I  should  prevent  him  from  escaping,  besides  not  assisting 
myself,  I  still  kept  tight  hold  of  him,  and  would  not  quit 
my  grasp  until  he  had  at  last  dragged  me  through."  Here, 
you  see,  was  a  case  of  selective  saving — if  we  may  so  term 
it — depending  for  its  success  on  the  strength  of  the  cloth 
of  the  Cuirassier's  cloak.  It  is  the  same  in  Nature  ;  every 
species  has  its  bridge  of  Beresina  ;  it  has  to  fight  its  way 
through  and  struggle  with  other  species  ;  and  when  well- 
nigh  overpowered,  it  may  be  that  the  smallest  chance,  some- 
thing in  its  colour,  perhaps — the  minutest  circumstance — 
will  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other, 
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W.  M.  THACKERAY 

XJV.  THE  PAGAN  PROTEST 

*~PHERE  is  life  and  death  going  on  in  everything  ;  truth 
and  lies  always  at  battle.  Pleasure  is  always  warring 
against  self-restraint.  Doubt  is  always  crying  Psha  !  and 
sneering.  A  man  in  life,  a  humourist  in  writing  about  life, 
sways  over  to  one  principle  or  the  other,  and  laughs  with 
the  reverence  for  right  and  the  love  of  truth  in  his  heart, 
or  laughs  at  these  from  the  other  side.  Didn't  I  tell  you 
that  dancing  was  a  serious  business  to  Harlequin  ?  I  have 
read  two  or  three  of  Congreve's  plays  over  before  speaking 
of  him  ;  and  my  feelings  were  rather  like  those,  which  I 
daresay  most  of  us  here  have  had,  at  Pompeii,  looking  at 
Sallust's  house  and  the  relics  of  an  orgy  ;  a  dried  wine  jar 
or  two,  a  charred  supper-table,  the  breast  of  a  dancing-girl 
pressed  against  the  ashes,  the  laughing  skull  of  a  jester  ;  a 
perfect  stillness  round  about,  as  the  cicerone  twangs  his 
moral,  and  the  blue  sky  shines  calmly  over  the  ruin.  The 
Congreve  Muse  is  dead,  and  her  song  choked  in  time's  ashes. 
We  gaze  at  the  skeleton,  and  wonder  at  the  life  which  once 
revelled  in  its  mad  veins.  We  take  the  skull  up,  and  muse 
over  the  frolic  and  daring,  the  wit,  scorn,  passion,  hope, 
desire,  with  which  that  empty  bowl  once  fermented.  We 
think  of  the  glances  that  allured,  the  tears  that  melted,  of  the 
bright  eyes  that  shone  in  those  vacant  sockets  ;  and  of  lips 
whispering  love,  and  cheeks  dimpling  with  smiles,  that  once 
covered  yon  ghastly  yellow  framework.  They  used  to  call 
those  teeth  pearls  once.  See,  there's  the  cup  she  drank  from, 
the  gold  chain  she  wore  on  her  neck,  the  vase  which  held 
the  rouge  for  her  cheeks,  her  looking-glass,  and  the 
harp  she  used  to  dance  to.  Instead  of  a  feast  we 
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find  a  gravestone,  and  in  place  of  a  mistress,  a  few 
bones. 

Reading  in  these  plays  now  is  like  shutting  your  ears  and 
looking  at  people  dancing.  What  does  it  mean  ?  the 
measures,  the  grimaces,  the  bowing,  shuffling,  and  retreat- 
ing, the  cavalier  seul  advancing  upon  those  ladies — those 
ladies  and  men  twirling  round  at  the  end  in  a  mad  gallop, 
after  which  everybody  bows  and  the  quaint  rite  is  celebrated. 
Without  the  music  we  can't  understand  that  comic  dance 
of  the  last  century — its  strange  gravity  and  gaiety,  its 
decorum  or  its  undecorum.  It  has  a  jargon  of  its  own 
quite  unlike  life  ;  a  sort  of  moral  of  its  own  quite  unlike  life 
too.  I'm  afraid  it's  a  heathen  mystery,  symbolising  a  Pagan 
doctrine  ;  protesting — as  the  Pompeians  very  likely  were, 
assembled  at  their  theatre  and  laughing  at  their  games  ;  as 
Sallust  and  hisfriends,and  their  mistresses  protested,  crowned 
with  flowers,  with  cups  in  their  hands — against  the  new, 
hard,  ascetic,  pleasure-hating  doctrine  whose  gaunt 
disciples,  lately  passed  over  from  the  Asian  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  were  for  breaking  the  fair  images  of  Venus 
and  flinging  the  altars  of  Bacchus  down. 

I  fancy  poor  Congreve's  theatre  is  a  temple  of  Pagan 
delights  and  mysteries  not  permitted  except  among 
heathens.  I  fear  the  theatre  carries  down  that  ancient 
tradition  and  worship,  as  masons  have  carried  their  secret 
signs  and  rites  from  temple  to  temple.  When  the  libertine 
hero  carries  off  the  beauty  in  the  play,  and  the  dotard  is 
laughed  to  scorn  for  having  the  young  wife  :  in  the  ballad, 
when  the  poet  bids  his  mistress  to  gather  roses  while  she  may, 
and  warns  her  that  old  Time  is  still  a-flying  :  in  the  ballet, 
when  honest  Corydon  courts  Phillis  under  the  treillage  of 
the  pasteboard  cottage,  and  leers  at  her  over  the  head  of 
grandpapa  in  red  stockings,  who  is  opportunely  asleep  ;  and 
when  seduced  by  the  invitations  of  the  rosy  youth  she  comes 
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forward  to  the  footlights,  and  they  perform  on  each  other's 
tiptoes  that  pas  which  you  all  know,  and  which  is  only 
interrupted  by  old  grandpapa  awaking  from  his  doze  at  the 
pasteboard  chalet  (whither  he  returns  to  take  another  nap 
in  case  the  young  people  get  an  encore)  :  when  Harlequin, 
splendid  in  youth,  strength,  and  agility,  arrayed  in  gold  and 
a  thousand  colours,  springs  over  the  head  of  countless  perils, 
leaps  down  the  throat  of  bewildered  giants,  and  dauntless 
and  splendid,  dances  danger  down  :  when  Mr  Punch,  that 
godless  old  rebel,  breaks  every  law  and  laughs  at  it  with 
odious  triumph,  outwits  his  lawyer,  bullies  the  beadle, 
knocks  his  wife  about  the  head,  and  hangs  the  hangman — 
don't  you  see  in  the  comedy,  in  the  song,  in  the  dance,  in 
the  ragged  little  Punch's  puppet-show — the  Pagan  protest  ? 
Doesn't  itseem  as  if  Life  puts  in  its  plea  and  sings  its  comment  ? 
Look  how  the  lovers  walk  and  hold  each  other's  hands  and 
whisper  !  Sings  the  chorus — "  There  is  nothing  like  love, 
there  is  nothing  like  youth,  there  is  nothing  like  beauty  of 
your  springtime.  Look!  how  old  age  tries  to  meddle  with 
merry  sport  !  Beat  him  with  his  own  crutch,  the  wrinkled 
old  dotard  !  There  is  nothing  like  youth,  there  is  nothing 
like  beauty,  there  is  nothing  like  strength.  Strength  and 
valour  win  beauty  and  youth.  Be  brave  and  conquer.  Be 
young  and  happy.  Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy  !  Would  you 
know  the  Segreto  per  esser  felice  ?  Here  it  is,  in  a  smiling 
mistress  and  a  cup  of  Falernian."  As  the  boy  tosses  the 
cup  and  sings  his  song — hark  !  what  is  that  chaunt  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  ?  What  is  that  dirge  which  'will  disturb 
us  ?  The  lights  of  the  festival  burn  dim — the  cheeks  turn 
pale — the  voice  quavers — and  the  cup  drops  on  the  floor. 
Who's  there  ?  Death  and  Fate  are  at  the  gate,  and  they 
will  come  in. 
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WALTER  PATER 

XV.  ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 

P* VERY  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand  or 
face ;  some  tone  on  the  hills  or  the  sea  is  choicer 
than  the  rest;  some  mood  of  passion  or  insight  or  in- 
tellectual excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  attractive  for 
us — for  that  moment  only.  Not  the  fruit  of  experience, 
but  experience  itself,  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of 
pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated  dramatic  life. 
How  may  we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by 
the  finest  senses  ?  How  shall  we  pass  most  swiftly  from 
point  to  point,  and  be  present  always  at  the  focus  where 
the  greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest 
energy  ? 

To  burn  always  with  this  hard  gemlike  flame,  to 
maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  In  a  sense  it  might 
even  be  said  that  our  failure  is  to  form  habits ;  for,  after 
all,  habit  is  relative  to  a  stereotyped  world,  and  meantime 
it  is  only  the  roughness  of  the  eye  that  makes  any  two 
persons,  things,  situations,  seem  alike.  While  all  melts 
under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any  exquisite  passion, 
or  any  contribution  to  knowledge  that  seems  by  a  lifted 
horizon  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirring 
of  the  senses,  strange  dyes,  strange  colours,  and  curious 
odours,  or  work  of  the  artist's  hands,  or  the  face  of  one's 
friend.  Not  to  discriminate  every  moment  some  passion- 
ate attitude  in  those  about  us,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  their 
gifts  some  tragic  dividing  of  forces  on  their  ways,  is,  on 
this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening. 
With  this  sense  of  the  splendour  of  our  experience  and  of 
its  awful  brevity,  gathering  all  we  are  into  one  desperate 
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effort  to  see  and  touch,  we  shall  hardly  have  time  to  make 
theories  about  the  things  we  see  and  touch.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  to  be  for  ever  curiously  testing  new  opinions 
and  courting  new  impressions,  never  acquiescing  in  a  facile 
orthodoxy  of  Comte,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of  our  own.  Philo- 
sophical theories  or  ideas,  as  points  of  view,  instruments  of 
criticism  may  help  us  to  gather  up  what  might  otherwise 
pass  unregarded  by  us.  "  Philosophy  is  the  microscope  of 
thought."  The  theory  or  idea  or  system  which  requires 
of  us  the  sacrifice  of  any  part  of  this  experience,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  interest  into  which  we  cannot  enter,  or 
some  abstract  theory  we  have  not  identified  with  ourselves, 
or  what  is  only  conventional,  has  no  real  claim  upon  us. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Rousseau  is  that  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Confessions,  where 
he  describes  the  awakening  in  him  of  the  literary  sense. 
An  undefmable  taint  of  death  had  always  clung  about  him, 
and  now  in  early  manhood  he  believed  himself  smitten  by 
mortal  disease.  He  asked  himself  how  he  might  make  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  interval  that  remained  ;  and  he 
was  not  biassed  by  anything  in  his  previous  life  when  he 
decided  that  it  must  be  by  intellectual  excitement,  which 
he  found  just  then  in  the  clear,  fresh  writings  of  Voltaire. 
Well  !  we  are  all  condamnh,  as  Victor  Hugo  says  :  we  are 
all  under  sentence  of  death  but  with  a  sort  of  indefinite 
reprieve — les  hommes  sont  tons  condamnes  a  mort  avec  des  sursis 
indefinis.  We  have  an  interval,  and  then  our  place  knows 
us  no  more.  Some  spend  this  interval  in  listlessness,  some 
in  high  passions,  the  wisest,  at  least,  among  "  the  children 
of  this  world  "  in  art  and  song.  For  our  one  chance  lies 
in  expanding  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many  pulsations  as 
possible  into  the  given  time.  Great  passions  may  give  us 
this  quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love,  the 
various  forms  of  enthusiastic  activity,  disinterested  or  other- 
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wise,  which  come  naturally  to  many  of  us.  Only  be  sure 
it  is  passion — that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a  quickened, 
multiplied  consciousness. 

Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion,  the  desire  of  beauty, 
the  love  of  art  for  art's  sake,  has  most ;  for  art  comes  to 
you  professing  frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and  simply  for  those 
moments'  sake. 


OSCAR  WILDE 

XVI.  DE  PROFUNDIS 

J  AM  to  be  released,  if  all  goes  well  with  me,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  and  hope  to  go  at  once  to  some  little  sea- 
side village  abroad  with  R —  and  M — .  The  sea,  as 
Euripides  says  in  one  of  his  plays  about  Iphigenia,  washes 
away  the  stains  and  wounds  of  the  world. 

I  hope  to  be  at  least  a  month  with  my  friends,  and  to 
gain  peace  and  balance,  and  a  less  troubled  heart  and  a 
sweeter  mood.  I  have  a  strange  longing  for  the  great 
simple  primeval  things,  such  as  the  sea,  to  me  no  less  of  a 
mother  than  the  earth.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  all  look  at 
Nature  too  much,  and  live  with  her  too  little.  I  discern 
great  sanity  in  the  Greek  attitude.  They  never  chattered 
about  sunsets,  or  discussed  whether  the  shadows  on  the 
grass  were  really  mauve  or  not.  But  they  saw  that  the  sea 
was  for  the  swimmer,  and  the  sand  for  the  feet  of  the 
runner.  They  loved  the  trees  for  the  shadow  that  they 
cast,  and  the  forest  for  its  silence  at  noon.  The  vineyard- 
dresser  wreathed  his  hair  with  ivy  that  he  might  keep  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun  as  he  stooped  over  the  young  shoots,  and 
for  the  artist  and  the  athlete,  the  two  types  that  Greece 
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gave  us,  they  plaited  with  garlands  the  leaves  of  the  bitter 
laurel  and  of  the  wild  parsley,  which  else  had  been  of  no 
service  to  men. 

We  call  ours  a  utilitarian  age,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
uses  of  any  single  thing.  We  have  forgotten  that  water 
can  cleanse  and  fire  purify,  and  that  the  Earth  is  mother  to 
us  all.  As  a  consequence  our  art  is  of  the  moon  and  plays 
with  shadows,  while  Greek  art  is  of  the  sun  and  deals 
directly  with  things.  I  feel  sure  that  in  elemental  forces 
there  is  purification,  and  I  want  to  go  back  to  them  and 
live  in  their  presence. 

Of  course,  to  one  so  modern  as  I  am,  Enfant  de  mon 
sihle^  merely  to  look  at  the  world  will  be  always  lovely.  I 
tremble  with  pleasure  when  I  think  that  on  the  very  day  of 
my  leaving  prison  both  the  laburnum  and  the  lilac  will  be 
blooming  in  the  gardens,  and  that  I  shall  see  the  wind  stir 
into  restless  beauty  the  swaying  gold  of  the  one,  and  make 
the  other  toss  the  pale  purple  of  its  plumes  so  that  all  the 
air  shall  be  Arabia  for  me.  Linnaeus  fell  on  his  knees  and 
wept  for  joy  when  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  long  heath 
of  some  English  upland  made  yellow  with  the  tawny 
aromatic  blossoms  of  the  common  furze  ;  and  I  know  that 
for  me,  to  whom  flowers  are  part  of  desire,  there  are  tears 
waiting  in  the  petals  of  some  rose.  It  has  always  been  so 
with  me  from  my  boyhood.  There  is  not  a  single  colour 
hidden  away  in  the  chalice  of  a  flower  or  the  curve  of  a 
shell,  to  which  by  some  subtle  sympathy  with  the  very  soul 
of  things,  my  nature  does  not  answer.  Like  Gautier  I 
have  always  been  one  of  those  pour  qui  le  monde  visible 
existe. 

Still,  I  am  conscious  now  that  behind  all  this  beauty, 
satisfying  though  it  may  be,  there  is  some  spirit  hidden  of 
which  the  painted  forms  and  shapes  are  but  modes  of 
manifestation,  and  it  is  with  this  spirit  that  I  desire  to 
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become  in  harmony.  I  have  grown  tired  of  the  articulate 
utterances  of  men  and  things.  The  Mystical  in  Art,  the 
Mystical  in  Life,  the  Mystical  in  Nature — this  is  what  I 
am  looking  for.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  find  it 
somewhere. 

Society,  as  we  have  constituted  it,  will  have  no  place  for 
me,  has  none  to  offer  ;  but  Nature,  whose  sweet  rains  fall 
on  unjust  and  just  alike,  will  have  clefts  in  the  rocks  where 
I  may  hide,  and  secret  valleys  in  whose  silence  I  may  weep 
undisturbed.  She  will  hang  the  night  with  stars  so  that  I 
may  walk  abroad  in  the  darkness  without  stumbling,  and 
send  the  wind  over  my  footprints  so  that  none  may  track 
me  to  my  hurt :  she  will  cleanse  me  in  great  waters,  and 
with  bitter  herbs  make  me  whole. 


R.  W.  EMERSON 

XVII.  THE  WORLD  SPIRIT 

PHE  lesson  of  life  is,  practically  to  generalise,  to  believe 
what  the  years  and  the  centuries  say  against  the  hours ; 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  particulars  ;  to  penetrate  to  their 
catholic  sense.  Things  seem  to  say  one  thing,  and  say  the 
reverse.  The  appearance  is  immoral  ;  the  result  is  moral. 
Things  seem  to  tend  downward,  to  justify  despondency, 
to  promote  rogues,  to  defeat  the  just  ;  and  by  knaves  as 
by  martyrs  the  just  cause  is  carried  forward.  Although 
knaves  win  in  every  political  struggle,  although  society 
seems  to  be  delivered  over  from  the  hands  of  one  set  of 
criminals  into  the  hands  of  another  set  of  criminals,  as  fast 
as  the  government  is  changed,  and  the  march  of  civilisation 
is  a  train  of  felonies,  yet,  general  ends  are  somehow 
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answered.  We  see  now  events  forced  on,  which  seem  to 
retard  or  retrograde  the  civilisation  of  ages.  But  the 
world-spirit  is  a  good  swimmer,  and  storms  and  waves 
cannot  drown  him.  He  snaps  his  fingers  at  laws  :  and  so, 
throughout  history,  heaven  seems  to  affect  low  and  poor 
means.  Through  the  years  and  the  centuries,  through 
evil  agents,  through  toys  and  atoms,  a  great  and  beneficent 
tendency  irresistibly  streams.  Let  a  man  learn  to  look 
for  the  permanent  in  the  mutable  and  fleeting  ;  let  him 
learn  to  bear  the  disappearance  of  things  he  was  wont  to 
reverence,  without  losing  his  reverence ;  let  him  learn 
that  he  is  here,  not  to  work,  but  to  be  worked  upon,  and 
that,  though  abyss  open  under  abyss,  and  opinion  displace 
opinion,  all  are  at  last  contained  in  the  Eternal  cause. 
"  If  my  bark  sink,  'tis  to  another  sea." 


J.  A.  FROUDE 

XVIII.   THE  DEMAND  FOR  HAPPINESS 

TT  had  been  assumed,  that  man  if  he  lived  a  just  and 
upright  life,  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  happy.  Happi- 
ness "  his  being's  end  and  aim,"  was  his  legitimate  and 
covenanted  reward.  If  God  therefore  was  just,  such  a 
man  would  be  happy  ;  and  inasmuch  as  God  was  just,  the 
man  who  was  not  happy  had  not  deserved  to  be.  There  is 
no  flaw  in  this  argument ;  and  if  it  is  unsound,  the  fallacy 
can  only  lie  in  the  supposed  right  to  happiness.  It  is  idle 
to  talk  of  inward  consolations.  Job  felt  them,  but  they 
were  not  everything.  They  did  not  relieve  the  anguish  of 
his  wounds ;  they  did  not  make  the  loss  of  his  children,  or 
his  friends'  unkindness,  any  the  less  painful  to  him.  The 
poet  indeed,  restores  him  in  the  book  ;  but  in  life  it  need 
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not  have  been  so.  He  might  have  died  upon  his  ash-heap 
as  thousands  of  good  men  have  died,  and  will  die  again,  in 
misery.  Happiness,  therefore,  is  not  what  we  are  to  look 
for.  Our  place  is  to  be  true  to  the  best  which  we  know, 
to  seek  that  and  do  that;  and  if  by  "virtue  its  own 
reward  "  be  meant  that  the  good  man  cares  only  to  con- 
tinue good,  desiring  nothing  more;  then  it  is  true  and 
noble.  But  if  virtue  be  valued,  because  it  is  politic, 
because  in  pursuit  of  it  will  be  found  most  enjoyment  and 
fewest  sufferings,  then  it  is  not  noble  any  more,  and  it  is 
turning  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie.  Let  us  do  right,  and 
whether  happiness  come  or  unhappiness  is  no  very  mighty 
matter.  If  it  come,  life  will  be  sweet;  if  it  do  not  come, 
life  will  be  bitter — bitter,  not  sweet,  and  yet  to  be  borne. 
On  such  a  theory  alone  is  the  government  of  this  world 
intelligibly  just.  The  well-being  of  our  souls  depends  only 
on  what  we  are,  and  nobleness  of  character  is  nothing  else 
but  steady  love  of  good,  and  steady  scorn  of  evil.  The 
government  of  the  world  is  a  problem  while  the  desire  of 
selfish  enjoyment  survives,  and  when  justice  is  not  done 
according  to  such  standard  (which  will  not  be  till  the  day 
after  doomsday,  and  not  then),  self-loving  men  will  still 
ask  why  ?  and  find  no  answer.  Only  to  those  who  have 
the  heart  to  say,  we  can  do  without  that,  it  is  not  what  we 
ask  or  desire,  is  there  no  secret.  Man  will  have  what  he 
deserves,  and  will  find  what  is  really  best  for  him,  exactly 
as  he  honestly  seeks  for  it.  Happiness  may  fly  away, 
pleasure  pall  or  cease  to  be  obtainable,  wealth  decay,  friends 
fail  or  prove  unkind,  and  fame  turn  to  infamy  ;  but  the 
power  to  serve  God  never  fails,  and  the  love  of  Him  is 
never  rejected. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE 

XIX.   THE  EVERLASTING  YEA 

A/FAN'S  unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of  his  Great- 
ness ;  it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him  which 
with  all  his  cunning  he  cannot  quite  bury  under  the 
Finite.  Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers  and  Upholsterers 
and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undertake  in  joint- 
stock  company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  happy?  They 
cannot  accomplish  it,  above  an  hour  or  two ;  for  the  Shoe- 
black also  has  a  soul  quite  other  than  his  Stomach :  and 
would  require,  if  you  consider  it,  for  his  permanent  satis- 
faction and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no  more,  and 
no  less  :  God's  infinite  Universe  altogether  to  himself,  therein 
to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose. 
Oceans  of  Hochheimer,  a  throat  like  that  of  Ophiuchus  : 
speak  not  of  them  ;  to  the  infinite  Shoeblack  they  are  as 
nothing.  No  sooner  is  your  ocean  filled,  than  he  grumbles 
that  it  might  have  been  of  better  vintage.  Try  him  with 
half  of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence,  he  sets  to  quarrel- 
ling with  the  proprietor  of  the  other  half,  and  declares 
himself  the  most  maltreated  of  men.  Always  there  is  a 
black  spot  in  our  sunshine  :  it  is  even,  as  I  said,  the  Shadow 
of  Ourselves. 

But  the  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat  thus. 
By  certain  valuations  and  averages,  of  our  own  striking, 
we  come  upon  some  sort  of  average,  terrestrial  lot  ;  this 
we  fancy,  belongs  to  us  by  nature,  and  of  indefeasible  right. 
It  is  simple  payment  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts  ;  requires 
neither  thanks  nor  complaint  :  only  such  overplus  as  there 
may  be  do  we  account  Happiness ;  any  deficit  again  is 
Misery.  Now  consider  that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our 
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own  deserts  ourselves,  and  what  a  fund  of  self-conceit  there 
is  in  each  of  us — do  you  wonder  that  the  balance  should 
so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and  many  a  Blockhead  cry  : 
See  there,  what  a  payment ;  was  ever  worthy  gentleman 
so  used  ! — I  tell  thee,  Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Vanity  ; 
of  what  thou  fanciest  those  same  deserts  of  thine  to  be. 
Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  (as  is  most  likely), 
thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot :  fancy  that  thou 
deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury 
to  die  in  hemp. 

So  true  it  is,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  Fraction  of  Life 
can  be  increased  in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Numerator 
as  by  lessening  your  Denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  Algebra 
deceive  me,  Unity  itself  divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity. 
Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero,  then  ;  thou  hast  the 
world  under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  Wisest  of  our  time 
write:  "It  is  only  with  Renunciation  (Entsagen)  that 
Life,  properly  speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin." 

I  asked  myself:  What  is  this  that,  ever  since  earliest 
years,  thou  hast  been  fretting  and  fuming,  and  lamenting  and 
self-tormenting,  on  account  of?  Say  it  in  a  word:  is  it 
not  because  thou  art  not  HAPPY  ?  Because  the  THOU 
(sweet  gentleman)  is  not  sufficiently  honoured,  nourished, 
soft-bedded,  and  lovingly  cared  for  ?  Foolish  soul  !  What 
Act  of  Legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  Happy  ? 
A  little  while  ago  thou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all.  What 
if  thou  wert  born  and  predestined  not  to  be  Happy,  but  to 
be  Unhappy  !  Art  thou  nothing  other  than  a  Vulture, 
then,  that  fliest  through  the  Universe  seeking  after  some- 
what to  eat ;  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion  enough 
is  not  given  thee  ?  Close  thy  Byron,  open  thy  Goethe. 

Es  leuchtet  mir  einy  u  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  !  "  cries  he 
elsewhere  :  u  there  is  in  man  a  HIGHER  than  Love  of 
Happiness:  he  can  do  without  Happiness,  and  instead 
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thereof  find  Blessedness  !  Was  it  not  to  preach  forth  this 
same  HIGHER  that  sages  and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the 
Priest,  in  all  times,  have  spoken  and  suffered  ;  bearing 
testimony,  through  life  and  through  death,  of  the  Godlike 
that  is  in  Man,  and  how  in  the  Godlike  only  has  he  strength 
and  freedom  ?  Which  God-inspired  Doctrine  art  thou  also 
honoured  to  be  taught ;  O  Heavens  !  and  broken  with 
manifold  merciful  Afflictions,  even  till  thou  become  con- 
trite, and  learn  it  !  O  thank  thy  Destiny  for  these ; 
thankfully  bear  what  yet  remain  :  thou  hadst  need  of  them  ; 
the  Self  in  thee  needed  to  be  annihilated.  By  benignant 
fever-paroxysms  is  Life  rooting  out  the  deep-seated  chronic 
Disease,  and  triumphs  over  Death.  On  the  roaring  billows 
of  Time,  thou  art  not  engulphed  but  borne  aloft  into  the 
azure  of  Eternity.  Love  not  Pleasure ;  love  God.  This 
is  the  EVERLASTING  YEA,  wherein  all  contradiction  is 
solved  ;  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with 
him." 


W.  H.  HANSEL 

XX.  PRAYER 

are  not  called  upon  to  live  two  distinct  lives  in 
this  world.  It  is  not  required  of  us  that  the 
household  of  our  nature  should  be  divided  against  itself; — 
that  those  feelings  of  love,  and  reverence,  and  gratitude, 
which  move  us  in  a  lower  degree  towards  our  human 
relatives  and  friends,  should  be  altogether  thrown  aside, 
and  exchanged  for  some  abnormal  state  of  ecstatic  con- 
templation, when  we  bring  our  prayers  and  praises  and 
thanks  before  the  footstool  of  our  Father  in  Heaven.  We 
arc  none  of  us  able  to  grasp  in  speculation  the  nature  of 
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the  Infinite  and  Eternal ;  but  we  all  live  and  move  among 
our  fellow-men,  at  times  needing  their  assistance,  at  times 
soliciting  their  favour,  at  times  seeking  to  turn  away  their 
anger.  We  have  all,  as  children,  felt  the  need  of  the 
supporting  care  of  parents  and  guardians  :  we  have  all,  in 
the  gradual  progress  of  education,  required  instruction 
from  the  wisdom  of  teachers  :  we  have  all  offended  against 
our  neighbours,  and  known  the  blessing  of  forgiveness,  or 
the  penalty  of  unappeased  anger.  We  can  all,  therefore, 
taught  by  the  inmost  consciousness  of  our  human  feelings, 
place  ourselves  in  communion  with  God,  when  He  mani- 
fests Himself  under  human  images.  "  He  that  loveth 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,"  says  the  Apostle 
'  St.  John,  "  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ? "  Our  heavenly  affections  must  in  some  measure 
take  their  source  and  their  form  from  our  earthly  ones  : 
our  love  towards  God,  if  it  is  to  be  love  at  all,  must  not 
be  wholly  unlike  our  love  towards  our  neighbour  :  the 
motives  and  influences  which  prompt  us,  when  we  make 
known  our  wants  and  pour  forth  our  supplications  to  an 
earthly  parent,  are  graciously  permitted  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  be  the  type  and  symbol  of  those  by  which  our 
intercourse  with  Him  is  to  be  regulated — with  which  He 
bids  us  "  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 


R.  W.  EMERSON 

XXI.  LOVE 


T 


HE   ancients   called    beauty    the   flowering   of  virtue. 
Who    can    analyse    the     nameless     charm    which 
glances  from  one  and  another  face  and  form  ?      We  are 
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touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  complacency,  but 
we  cannot  find  whereat  this  dainty  emotion,  this  wandering 
gleam,  points.  It  is  destroyed  for  the  imagination  by  any 
attempt  to  refer  it  to  organisation.  Nor  does  it  point  to 
any  relations  of  friendship  or  love  known  and  described  in 
society,  but  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite  other  and  un- 
attainable sphere,  to  relations  of  transcendent  delicacy  and 
sweetness,  to  what  roses  and  violets  hint  and  foreshow. 
We  cannot  approach  beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline 
dove's-neck  lustres,  hovering  and  evanescent.  Herein  it 
resembles  the  most  excellent  things,  which  all  have  this 
rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts  at  appropriation 
and  use.  What  else  did  Jean  Paul  Richter  signify,  when 
he  said  to  music,  "  Away  !  away  !  thou  speakest  to  me  of 
things  which  in  all  my  endless  life  I  have  not  found,  and 
shall  not  find."  The  same  fluency  may  be  observed  in 
every  work  of  the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  then  beautiful 
when  it  begins  to  be  incomprehensible,  when  it  is  passing 
out  of  criticism,  and  can  no  longer  be  defined  by  compass 
and  measuring-wand,  but  demands  an  active  imagination 
to  go  with  it,  and  to  say  what  it  is  in  the  act  of  doing. 
The  god  or  hero  of  the  sculptor  is  always  represented  in  a 
transition  from  that  which  is  representable  to  the  senses,  to 
that  which  is  not.  Then  first  it  ceases  to  be  a  stone. 
The  same  remark  holds  of  painting.  And  of  poetry,  the 
success  is  not  attained  when  it  lulls  and  satisfies,  but  when 
it  astonishes  and  fires  us  with  new  endeavours  after  the 
unattainable.  Concerning  it  Landor  inquires  "whether  it 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  some  purer  state  of  sensation  and 
existence." 

In  like  manner,  personal  beauty  is  then  first  charming 
and  itself,  when  it  dissatisfies  us  with  any  end  ;  when  it 
becomes  a  story  without  an  end  ;  when  it  suggests  gleams 
and  visions,  and  not  earthly  satisfactions  ;  when  it  makes 
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the  beholder  feel  his  unworthiness  ;  when  he  cannot  feel 
his  right  to  it,  though  he  were  Caesar  ;  he  cannot  feel 
more  right  to  it  than  to  the  firmament  and  the  splendours 
of  a  sunset. 

Hence  arose  the  saying,  "  If  I  love  you,  what  is  that  to 
you  ? "  We  say  so  because  we  feel  that  what  we  love  is 
not  in  your  will,  but  above  it.  It  is  not  you  but  your 
radiance.  It  is  that  which  you  know  not  in  yourself,  and 
can  never  know.  This  agrees  well  with  that  high  philo- 
sophy of  Beauty  which  the  ancient  writers  delighted  in  ; 
for  they  said  that  the  soul  of  man,  embodied  here  on  earth, 
went  roaming  up  and  down  in  quest  of  that  other  world  of 
its  own,  out  of  which  it  came  into  this,  but  was  soon  stupe- 
fied by  the  light  of  the  natural  sun,  and  was  unable  to  see 
any  other  objects  than  those  of  this  world,  which  are  but 
shadows  of  real  things.  Therefore  the  Deity  sends  the 
glory  of  youth  before  the  soul,  that  it  may  avail  itself  or 
beautiful  bodies  as  aids  to  its  recollection  of  the  celestial 
good  and  fair  ;  and  the  man  beholding  such  a  person  in 
the  female  sex  runs  to  her,  and  finds  the  highest  joy  in 
contemplating  the  form,  movement,  and  intelligence  of 
this  person,  because  it  suggests  to  him  the  presence  of  that 
which  indeed  is  within  the  beauty  and  the  cause  of  the 
beauty. 

If,  however,  from  too  much  conversing  with  material 
objects,  the  soul  was  gross,  and  misplaced  its  satisfaction  in 
the  body,  it  reaped  nothing  but  sorrow  ;  body  being  unable 
to  fulfil  the  promise  which  beauty  holds  out ;  but  if,  accept- 
ing the  hint  of  these  visions  and  suggestions  which  beauty 
makes  to  his  mind,  the  soul  passes  through  the  body,  and 
falls  to  admire  strokes  of  character,  and  the  lovers  contem- 
plate one  another  in  their  discourses  and  their  actions,  then 
they  pass  to  the  true  palace  of  beauty,  more  and  more  in- 
flame their  love  of  it,  and  by  this  love  extinguishing  the 
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base  affection,  as  the  sun  puts  out  the  fire  by  shining  on 
the  hearth,  they  become  pure  and  hallowed.  By  conversa- 
tion with  that  which  is  in  itself  excellent,  magnanimous, 
lowly,  and  just,  the  lover  comes  to  a  warmer  love  of  these 
nobilities,  and  a  quicker  apprehension  of  them.  Then  he 
passes  from  loving  them  in  one  to  loving  them  in  all,  and 
so  is  the  one  beautiful  soul  only  the  door  through  which  he 
enters  to  the  society  of  all  true  and  pure  souls.  In  the 
particular  society  of  his  mate,  he  attains  a  clearer  sight  of 
any  spot,  any  taint,  which  her  beauty  has  contracted  from 
this  world,  and  is  able  to  point  it  out,  and  this  with  mutual 
joy  that  they  are  now  able,  without  offence,  to  indicate 
blemishes  and  hindrances  in  each  other,  and  give  to  each 
all  help  and  comfort  in  curing  the  same.  And  beholding 
in  many  souls  the  traits  of  the  divine  beauty,  and  separating 
in  each  soul  that  which  is  divine  from  the  taint  which  it 
has  contracted  in  the  world,  the  lover  ascends  to  the  highest 
beauty,  to  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the  Divinity,  by 
steps  on  this  ladder  of  created  souls. 


GEORGE  SANTA YANA 

XXII.  THE  QUEST  OF  LOVE 

TN  love  and  beauty,  if  anywhere,  even  the  common  man 
thinks  he  has  visitations  from  a  better  world,  approaches 
to  a  lost  happiness  ;  a  happiness  never  tasted  by  us  in  this 
world,  and  yet  so  natural,  so  expected,  that  we  look  for  it 
at  every  turn  of  a  corner,  in  every  new  face  ;  we  look  for 
it  with  so  much  confidence,  with  so  much  depth  of  expecta- 
tion, that  we  never  quite  overcome  our  disappointment  that 
it  is  not  found. 

And  it  is  not  found — no,  never — in  spite  of  what  we  may 
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think  when  we  are  first  in  love.  Plato  knew  this  well  from 
his  experience.  He  had  had  successful  loves,  or  what  the 
world  calls  such,  but  he  could  not  fancy  that  these  successes 
were  more  than  provocations,  more  than  hints  of  what  the 
true  good  is.  To  have  mistaken  them  for  real  happiness 
would  have  been  to  continue  to  dream.  It  would  have 
shown  as  little  comprehension  of  the  heart's  experience  as 
the  idiot  shows  of  the  experience  of  the  senses  when  he  is 
unable  to  put  together  impressions  of  his  eyes  and  hands,  and 
to  say,  "  Here  is  the  table  ;  here  is  a  stool."  It  is  by  a 
parallel  use  of  the  understanding  that  we  put  together  the 
impressions  of  the  heart  and  the  imagination  and  are  able  to 
say,  "  Here  is  absolute  beauty,  here  is  God."  The  im- 
pressions themselves  have  no  permanence,  no  intelligible 
essence.  As  Plato  said,  they  are  never  anything  fixed  but 
are  always  either  becoming  or  ceasing  to  be  what  we  think 
them.  There  must  be,  he  tells  us,  an  eternal  and  clearly 
definable  object  of  which  the  visible  appearances  to  us  are 
the  manifold  semblance  ;  now  by  one  trait  now  by  another, 
the  phantom  before  us  lights  up  that  vague  and  haunting 
idea,  and  makes  us  utter  its  name  with  a  momentary  sense 
of  certitude  and  attainment.  Just  so  the  individual  beauties 
that  charm  our  attention  and  enchain  the  soul  have  only  a 
transitive  existence  ;  they  are  momentary  visions,  irrecover- 
able moods.  Their  object  is  unstable ;  we  never  can  say 
what  it  is,  it  changes  so  quickly  before  our  eyes.  What  is 
it  that  a  mother  loves  in  her  child  ?  Perhaps  the  babe  not  yet 
born,  or  the  babe  that  grew  long  ago  by  her  suffering  and 
unrecognised  care  ;  perhaps  the  man  to  be  or  the  youth  that 
has  been.  What  does  a  man  love  in  a  woman  ?  The  girl 
that  is  yet,  perhaps,  to  be  his,  or  the  wife  that  once  chose 
to  give  him  her  whole  existence.  Where,  among  all  these 
glimpses,  is  the  true  object  of  love  ?  It  flies  before  us,  it 
tempts  us  on,  only  to  escape  and  turn  to  mock  us  from  a 
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new  quarter.  And  yet  nothing  can  concern  us  more  or  be 
more  real  to  us  than  this  mysterious  good,  since  the  pursuit 
of  it  gives  our  lives  whatever  they  have  of  true  earnestness 
and  meaning,  and  the  approach  to  it  whatever  they  have 
of  joy. 

So  far  is  this  ideal,  Plato  would  say,  from  being  an 
illusion,  that  it  is  the  source  of  the  world,  the  power  that 
keeps  us  in  existence.  But  for  it,  we  should  be  dead.  A 
profound  indifference,  an  initial  torpor,  would  have  kept 
us  from  ever  opening  our  eyes,  and  we  should  have  no  world 
of  business  or  pleasure,  politics  or  science,  to  think  about  at 
all.  We,  and  the  whole  universe,  exist  only  by  the  passion- 
ate attempt  to  return  to  our  perfection,  by  the  radical  need 
of  losing  ourselves  again  in  God.  That  ineffable  good  is 
our  natural  possession  ;  all  we  honour  in  this  life  is  but  the 
partial  recovery  of  our  birthright  ;  every  delightful  thing  is 
like  a  rift  in  the  clouds  through  which  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  our  native  heaven.  If  that  heaven  seems  so  far  away  and 
the  idea  of  it  so  dim  and  unreal,  it  is  because  we  are  so  far 
from  perfect,  so  much  immersed  in  what  is  alien  and  de- 
structive to  the  soul. 


P.  B.  SHELLEY 

XXIII.  LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP 

is  love  or  friendship  ?  Is  it  something  material 
ball,  an  apple,  a  plaything — which  must  be 
taken  from  one  and  given  to  another  ?  Is  it  capable  of  no 
extension,  no  communication  ?  Lord  Kaimes  defines  love 
to  be  a  particularisation  of  the  general  passion.  But  this 
is  the  love  of  sensation,  of  sentiment — the  absurdest  of 
absurd  varieties :  it  is  the  love  of  pleasure,  not  the  love  of 
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happiness.  The  one  is  a  love  which  is  self-centred,  self- 
devoted,  self-interested:  it  desires  its  own  interest;  it  is 
the  parent  of  jealousy.  Its  object  is  the  plaything  which 
it  desires  to  monopolise.  Selfishness,  monopoly,  is  its  very 
soul ;  and  to  communicate  to  others  part  of  this  love  were 
to  destroy  its  essence,  to  annihilate  this  chain  of  straw. 
But  love,  the  love  which  we  worship — virtue,  heaven, 
disinterestedness — in  a  word  Friendship — which  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  senses  as  with  yonder  mountains,  that 
which  seeks  the  good  of  all — the  good  of  its  object  first, 
not  because  that  object  is  a  minister  to  its  pleasures,  not 
merely  because  it  even  contributes  to  its  happiness,  but 
because  it  is  really  worthy,  because  it  has  powers,  sensi- 
bilities, is  capable  of  abstracting  self,  and  loving  virtue  for 
virtue's  own  loveliness — desiring  the  happiness  of  others, 
not  from  the  obligation  of  fearing  hell  or  desiring  heaven, 
but  for  pure,  simple,  unsophisticated  virtue. 


JANE  AUSTEN 

XXIV. 

HUNSFORD,    NEAR    WESTERHAM,    KENT 

l$th  October 

SIR, — The  disagreement  subsisting  between 
yourself  and  my  late  honoured  father  always  gave  me 
much  uneasiness  ;  and,  since  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  him,  I  have  frequently  wished  to  heal  the  breach  :  but, 
for  some  time,  I  was  kept  back  by  my  own  doubts, 
fearing  lest  it  might  seem  disrespectful  to  his  memory 
for  me  to  be  on  good  terms  with  anyone  with  whom  it  had 
always  pleased  him  to  be  at  variance.  My  mind,  how- 
ever, is  now  made  up  on  the  subject  5  for,  having  received 
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ordination  at  Easter,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Lady  Catherine  3e  Bourgh,  widow  of  Sir  Lewis  de 
Bourgh,  whose  bounty  and  beneficence  has  preferred  me 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  this  parish,  where  it  shall  be  my 
earnest  endeavour  to  demean  myself  with  grateful  respect 
towards  her  Ladyship,  and  be  ever  ready  to  perform  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  are  instituted  by  the  Church 
of  England.  As  a  clergyman,  moreover,  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  promote  and  establish  the  blessing  of  peace  in  all 
families  within  the  reach  of  my  influence ;  and  on  these 
grounds  I  flatter  myself  that  my  present  overtures  of  good 
will  are  highly  commendable,  and  that  the  circumstance 
of  my  being  next  in  the  entail  of  Longbourn  estate  will 
be  kindly  overlooked  on  your  side,  and  not  lead  you  to 
reject  the  offered  olive  branch.  I  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  concerned  at  being  the  means  of  injuring  your 
amiable  daughters,  and  beg  leave  to  apologise  for  it,  as 
well  as  to  assure  you  of  my  readiness  to  make  them  every 
possible  amends ;  but  of  this  hereafter.  If  you  should 
have  no  objection  to  receive  me  into  your  house,  I  propose 
myself  the  satisfaction  of  waiting  on  you  and  your  family, 
Monday,  November  i8th,  by  four  o'clock,  and  shall 
probably  trespass  on  your  hospitality  till  the  Saturday 
se'nnight  following,  which  I  can  do  without  any  incon- 
venience, as  Lady  Catherine  is  far  from  objecting  to  my 
occasional  absence  on  a  Sunday,  provided  that  some  other 
clergyman  is  engaged  to  do  the  duty  of  the  day.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  with  respectful  compliments  to  your 
lady  and  daughters,  your  well-wisher  and  friend, 

"  WILLIAM  COLLINS." 
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MARIA  EDGEWORTH 

XXV.  THE  TOSS-UP 

'"PHERE  was  a  sort  of  hunting-lodge  upon  the  estate, 
convenient  to  my  son  Jason's  land,  which  he  had  his 
eye  upon  about  this  time  ;  and  he  was  a  little  jealous  of  Sir 
Condy,  who  talked  of  selling  it  to  a  stranger,  who  was  just 
come  into  the  country — Captain  Moneygawl  was  the  man. 
He  was  son  and  heir  to  the  Moneygawls  of  Mount  Juliet's 
Town,  who  had  a  great  estate  in  the  next  county  to  ours ; 
and  my  master  was  loth  to  disoblige  the  young  gentleman, 
whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  lodge  ;  so  he  wrote  him  back 
that  the  lodge  was  at  his  service,  and  if  he  would  honour 
him  with  his  company  at  Castle  Rackrent,  they  could  ride 
over  together  some  morning,  and  look  at  it,  before  signing 
the  lease.  Accordingly,  the  captain  came  over  to  us,  and 
he  and  Sir  Condy  grew  the  greatest  friends  ever  you  see, 
and  were  for  ever  out  a-shooting  or  hunting  together,  and 
were  very  merry  in  the  evenings.  And  Sir  Condy  was 
invited  of  course  to  Mount  Juliet's  Town  ;  and  the  family 
intimacy  that  had  been  in  Sir  Patrick's  time  was  now  recol- 
lected, and  nothing  would  serve  Sir  Condy  but  he  must  be 
three  times  a  week  at  least  with  his  new  friends,  which 
grieved  me,  who  knew,  by  the  captain's  groom  and  gentle- 
man, how  they  talked  of  him  at  Mount  Juliet's  Town, 
making  him  quite,  as  one  may  say,  a  laughing-stock  and  a 
butt  for  the  whole  company  ;  but  they  were  soon  cured  of 
that  by  an  accident  that  surprised  'em  not  a  little,  as  it  did 
me.  There  was  a  bit  of  a  scrawl  found  upon  the  waiting- 
maid  of  old  Mr  Moneygawl's  youngest  daughter,  Miss 
Isabella,  that  laid  open  the  whole  ;  and  her  father,  they  say, 
was  like  one  out  of  his  right  mind,  and  swore  it  was  the 
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last  thing  he  ever  should  have  thought  of,  when  he  invited 
my  master  to  his  Jiouse,  that  his  daughter  should  think  of 
such  a  match.  But  their  talk  signified  not  a  straw,  for,  as 
Miss  Isabella's  maid  reported,  her  young  mistress  was  fallen 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Sir  Condy,  from  the  first 
time  that  ever  her  brother  brought  him  into  the  house  to 
dinner  :  the  servant  who  waited  that  day  behind  my  master's 
chair  was  the  first  who  knew  it,  as  he  says,  though  it's  hard 
to  believe  him,  for  he  did  not  tell  it  till  a  great  while  after- 
wards ;  but,  however,  it's  likely  enough,  as  the  thing  turned 
out,  that  he  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  ;  for  towards  the 
middle  of  dinner,  as  he  says,  they  were  talking  of  stage-plays, 
having  a  playhouse,  and  being  great  play-actors  at  Mount 
Juliet's  Town,  and  Miss  Isabella  turns  short  to  my  master, 
and  says,  "  Have  you  seen  the  play-bill,  Sir  Condy  ? " 
"  No,  I  have  not,"  said  he.  "  Then  more  shame  for  you," 
said  the  captain  her  brother,  "  not  to  know  that  my  sister 
is  to  play  Juliet  to-night,  who  plays  it  better  than  any 
woman  on  or  off  the  stage  in  all  Ireland."  "  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir  Condy,  and  there  the  matter 
dropped  for  the  present.  But  Sir  Condy  all  this  time,  and 
a  great  while  afterwards,  was  at  a  terrible  nonplus,  for  he 
had  no  liking,  not  he,  to  stage  plays,  nor  to  Miss  Isabella, 
either  ;  to  his  mind,  as  it  came  out  over  a  bowl  of  whisky- 
punch  at  home,  his  little  Judy  M'Quirk,  who  was  daughter 
to  a  sister's  son  of  mine,  was  worth  twenty  of  Miss  Isabella. 
He  had  seen  her  often  when  he  stopped  at  her  father's  cabin 
to  drink  whisky  out  of  the  egg-shell,  out  hunting,  before 
he  came  to  the  estate,  and,  as  she  gave  out,  was  under  some- 
thing like  a  promise  of  marriage  to  her.  Anyhow,  I  could 
not  but  pity  my  poor  master,  who  was  so  bothered  between 
them,  and  he  an  easy-hearted  man,  that  could  not  disoblige 
nobody,  God  bless  him  !  To  be  sure,  it  was  not  his  place 
to  behave  ungenerous  to  Miss  Isabella,  who  had  disobliged 
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all  her  relations  for  his  sake,  as  he  remarked  ;  and  then  she 
was  locked  up  in  her  chamber,  and  forbid  to  think  of  him 
any  more,  which  raised  his  spirit,  because  his  family  was,  as 
he  observed,  as  good  as  theirs  at  anyrate,  and  the  Rackrents 
a  suitable  match  for  the  Moneygawls  any  day  in  the  year  : 
all  which  was  true  enough  ;  but  it  grieved  me  to  see,  that 
upon  the  strength  of  all  this,  Sir  Condy  was  growing  more 
in  the  mind  to  carry  off  Miss  Isabella  to  Scotland,  in  spite 
of  her  relations,  as  she  desired. 

"  It's  all  over  with  our  poor  Judy  !  "  said  I,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  making  bold  to  speak  to  him  one  night  when  he  was 
a  little  cheerful,  and  standing  in  the  servants'  hall  all  alone 
with  me,  as  was  often  his  custom.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  he, 
"I  never  was  fonder  of  Judy  than  at  this  present  speaking  ; 
and  to  prove  it  to  you,"  said  he,  and  he  took  from  my  hand 
a  halfpenny  change  that  I  had  just  got  along  with  my 
tobacco,  "  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  Thady,"  says  he,  "  it's  a 
toss-up  with  me  which  I  should  marry  this  minute,  her  or 
Mr  Moneygawl  of  Mount  Juliet's  Town's  daughter — so  it 
is."  "  Oh,  boo  !  boo  ! "  says  I,  making  light  of  it  to  see 
what  he  would  go  on  to  next,  "your  honour's  joking,  to  be 
sure ;  there's  no  compare  between  our  poor  Judy  and  Miss 
Isabella,  who  has  a  great  fortune  they  say."  "  I'm  not  a 
man  to  mind  a  fortune,  nor  never  was,"  said  Sir  Condy, 
proudly,  "  whatever  her  friends  may  say  ;  and  to  make  short 
of  it,"  says  he,  "  I'm  come  to  a  determination  upon  the 
spot."  With  that  he  swore  such  a  terrible  oath  as  made 
me  cross  myself.  "  And  by  this  book,"  says  he,  snatching 
up  my  ballad-book,  mistaking  it  for  my  prayer-book,  which 
lay  in  the  window,  "and  by  this  book,"  says  he,  "and  by 
all  the  books  that  ever  were  shut  and  opened,  it's  come  to  a 
toss-up  with  me,  and  I'll  stand  or  fall  by  the  toss ;  and  so, 
Thady,  hand  me  over  that  pin  out  of  the  ink-horn,"  and  he 
make  a  cross  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  halfpenny.  "  Judy 
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M'Quirk,"  says  he, "  her  mark."  God  bless  him  !  his  hand 
was  a  little  unstea.died  by  all  the  whisky  punch  he  had  taken, 
but  it  was  plain  to  see  his  heart  was  for  poor  Judy.  My 
heart  was  all  as  one  as  in  my  mouth  when  I  saw  the  half- 
penny up  in  the  air,  but  I  said  nothing  at  all ;  and  when  it 
came  down,  I  was  glad  I  had  kept  myself  to  myself,  for  to 
be  sure  now  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Judy.  "  Judy's  out 
a  luck,"  said  I,  striving  to  laugh.  "I'm  out  a  luck,"  said 
he,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  cast  down  :  he  took  up 
the  halfpenny  off  the  flag,  and  walked  away  quite  sober- 
like  by  the  shock.  Now,  though  so  easy  a  man,  you  would 
think,  as  any  in  the  wide  world,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
making  him  unsay  one  of  these  sort  of  vows,  which  he  had 
learned  to  reverence  when  young,  as  I  well  remember  teach- 
ing him  to  toss  up  for  bog  berries  on  my  knee.  So  I  saw 
the  affair  was  as  good  as  settled  between  him  and  Miss 
Isabella,  and  I  had  no  more  to  say  but  to  wish  her  joy, 
which  I  did  the  week  afterwards  upon  her  return  from 
Scotland  with  my  poor  master. 


THOMAS  HARDY 

XXVI.  THE  CLIMATES  OF  COURTSHIP 

4  DUT  this  deceiving  of  folks  is  nothing  unusual  in 
matrimony,"  said  Farmer  Cawtree.  "I  knowed 
a  man  and  wife — faith,  I  don't  mind  owning  as  there's  no 
strangers  here,  that  the  pair  were  my  own  relations — they'd 
be  at  it  that  hot  one  hour  that  you'd  hear  the  poker  and 
the  tongs  and  the  bellows  and  the  warming-pan  flee  across 
the  house  with  the  movements  of  their  vengeance,  and  the 
next  hour  you'd  hear  'em  singing  '  The  Spotted  Cow ' 
together  as  peaceable  as  two  holy  twins ;  yes — and  very 
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good  voices  they  had,  and  would  strike  in  like  professional 
ballad-singers  to  one  another's  support  in  the  high  notes." 

"And  I  knowed  a  woman,  and  the  husband  o'  her 
went  away  for  four-and-twenty  year,"  said  the  barkripper. 
"  And  one  night  he  came  home  when  she  was  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  thereupon  he  sat  down  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chimney  corner.  '  Well,'  says  she,  *  have  you 
got  any  news  ? '  *  Don't  know  as  I  have,'  says  he  ;  *  have 
you  ? '  *  No,'  says  she,  '  except  that  my  daughter  by  my 
second  husband  was  married  last  month,  which  was  a  year 
after  I  was  made  a  widow  by  him.'  *  Oh  !  anything  else,' 
he  says.  *  No,'  says  she.  And  there  they  sat,  one  on  each 
side  of  that  chimney  corner,  and  were  found  by  the  neigh- 
bours sound  asleep  in  their  chairs,  not  having  known  what 
to  talk  about  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  who  the  man  is,"  said  Creedle ; 
"  they  required  a  good  deal  to  talk  about,  and  that's  true. 
It  won't  be  the  same  with  these." 

"  No.  He  is  such  a  projick,  you  see.  And  she  is  a 
wonderful  scholar  too  ! " 

"  What  women  do  know  nowadays  ! "  observed  the 
hollow-turner.  "  You  can't  deceive  'em  as  you  could  in 
my  time." 

"  What  they  knowed  then  was  not  small,"  said  John 
Upjohn.  "  Always  a  good  deal  more  than  the  men  ! 
Why,  when  I  went  courting  my  wife  that  is  now,  the  skil- 
fulness  that  she  would  show  in  keeping  me  on  her  pretty 
side  as  she  walked  was  beyond  all  belief.  Perhaps  you've 
noticed  that  she's  got  a  pretty  side  to  her  face  as  well  as  a 
plain  one  ? " 

"  I  can't  say  I've  noticed  it  particular  much,"  said  the 
hollow-turner,  blandly. 

"Well,"  continued  Upjohn,  not  disconcerted,  "she  has. 
All  women  under  the  sun  be  prettier  one  side  than  t'other. 
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And,  as  I  was  saying,  the  pains  she  would  take  to  make 
me  walk  on  the  pretty  side  were  unending  !  I  warrant  that 
whether  we  were'going  with  the  sun,  uphill  or  downhill, 
in  wind  or  in  lewth,  that  wart  of  hers  was  always  towards 
the  hedge,  and  that  dimple  towards  me.  There  was  I,  too 
simple  to  see  her  wheelings  and  turnings  ;  and  she  so  art- 
ful, though  two  years  younger,  that  she  could  lead  me 
with  a  cotton  thread,  like  a  blind  ram  ;  for  that  was  in  the 
third  climate  of  our  courtship.  .  .  .  No,  I  don't  think  the 
women  have  got  cleverer,  for  they  was  never  otherwise." 

"  How  many  climates  may  there  be  in  courtship,  Mr 
Upjohn  ?  "  inquired  a  youth — the  same  who  had  assisted  at 
Winterborne's  Christmas  party. 

"Five — from  the  coolest  to  the  hottest — leastways, 
there  was  five  in  mine." 

"  Can  ye  give  us  the  chronicle  of  'em,  Mr  Upjohn  ?  " 

"Yes — I  could.  I  could  certainly.  But  'tis  quite  un- 
necessary. They'll  come  to  ye  by  nater,  young  man,  too 
soon  for  your  good." 


F.  W.  BAIN 

XXVII.  THE  CREATION  OF  WOMAN 

day,  as  they  rested  at  noon  beneath  the  thick  shade 
of  a  Kadamba  l  tree,  the  King  gazed  for  a  long  time  at 
the  portrait  of  his  mistress.  And  suddenly  he  broke 
silence  and  said  :  Rasakosha,  this  is  a  woman.  Now,  a 
woman  is  the  one  thing  about  which  I  know  nothing.  Tell 
me,  what  is  the  nature  of  women  ?  Then  Rasakosha 
smiled,  and  said  :  King,  you  should  certainly  keep  this 
question  to  ask  the  Princess  ;  for  it  is  a  hard  question.  A 

1  A  tree  with  orange-coloured  fragrant  blossoms. 
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very  terrible  creature  indeed  is  a  woman,  and  one  formed 
of  strange  elements.  Apropos  I  will  tell  you  a  story  : 
listen. 

In  the  beginning,  when  Twashtri  came  to  the  creation 
of  woman,  he  found  that  he  had  exhausted  his  materials  in 
the  making  of  man,  and  that  no  solid  elements  were  left. 
In  this  dilemma,  after  profound  meditation,  he  did  as 
follows  :  He  took  the  rotundity  of  the  moon,  and  the  curves 
of  creepers,  and  the  clinging  of  tendrils,  and  the  trembling 
of  grass,  and  the  slenderness  of  the  reed,  and  the  bloom  of 
flowers,  and  the  lightness  of  leaves,  and  the  tapering  of  the 
elephant's  trunk,  and  the  glances  of  deer,  and  the  clustering 
of  rows  of  bees,1  and  the  joyous  gaiety  of  sunbeams,  and 
the  weeping  of  clouds,  and  the  fickleness  of  the  winds,  and 
the  timidity  of  the  hare,  and  the  vanity  of  the  peacock, 
and  the  softness  of  the  parrot's  bosom,  and  the  hardness  of 
adamant,  and  the  sweetness  of  honey,  and  the  cruelty  of 
the  tiger,  and  the  warm  glow  of  fire,  and  the  coldness  of 
snow,  and  the  chattering  of  jays,  and  the  cooing  of  the 
kokila,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  crane,  and  the  fidelity  of 
the  Chakrawaka^  ;  and  compounding  all  these  together,  he 
made  woman  and  gave  her  to  man.  But  after  one  week, 
man  came  to  him,  and  said  :  Lord,  this  creature  that  you 
have  given  me  makes  my  life  miserable.  She  chatters 
incessantly,  and  teases  me  beyond  endurance,  never  leaving 
me  alone  ;  and  she  requires  incessant  attention,  and  takes 
all  my  time  up,  and  cries  about  nothing  and  is  always  idle  ; 
and  so  I  have  come  to  give  her  back  again,  as  I  cannot 
live  with  her.  So  Twashtri  said  :  Very  well,  and  he  took 
her  back.  Then  after  another  week,  man  came  again  to 

1  Hindoo  poets  see  a  resemblance  between  rows  of  bees  and  eye-glances. 

2  The  Indian  cuckoo.     The  crane  is  a  by-word   for   inward   villainy   and 
sanctimonious  exterior.     The  Chakrawaka  or  Brahmany  drake,  is  fabled  to 
pass  the  night  sorrowing  for  the  absence  of  his  mate  and  she  for  him. 
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him,  and  said  :  Lord,  I  find  that  my  life  is  very  lonely 
since  I  gave  you  back  that  creature.  I  remember  how  she 
used  to  dance  and  sing  to  me,  and  look  at  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye,  and  play  with  me,  and  cling  to  me ; 
and  her  laughter  was  music,  and  she  was  beautiful  to  look 
at,  and  soft  to  touch  :  so  give  her  back  to  me  again.  So 
Twashtri  said  :  Very  well :  and  gave  her  back  again.  Then 
after  only  three  days,  man  came  back  to  him  again,  and 
said  :  Lord,  I  know  not  how  it  is  ;  but  after  all,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  is  more  of  a  trouble  than 
a  pleasure  to  me :  so  please  take  her  back  again.  But 
Twashtri  said  :  Out  on  you  !  Be  off !  I  will  have  no  more 
of  this.  You  must  manage  how  you  can.  Then  man 
said  :  But  I  cannot  live  with  her.  And  Twashtri  replied  : 
Neither  could  you  live  without  her.  And  he  turned  his 
back  on  man,  and  went  on  with  his  work.  Then  man 
said  :  What  is  to  be  done  ?  for  I  cannot  live  either  with  or 
without  her. 

And  Rasakosha  ceased,  and  looked  at  the  King.  But 
the  King  remained  silent,  gazing  intently  at  the  portrait 
of  the  Princess. 


J    R.  LOWELL 

XXVIII.  LETTERS  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS 

T  LOVE  above  all  other  reading,  the  early  letters  of  men 
of  genius.  In  that  struggling,  hoping,  confident  time, 
the  world  has  not  slipped  in  with  its  odious  consciousness, 
its  vulgar  claim  of  confidantship,  between  them  and  their 
inspiration.  In  reading  these  letters  I  can  recall  my 
former  self,  full  of  an  aspiration  which  had  not  learned 
how  hard  the  hills  of  life  are  to  climb,  but  thought 
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rather  to  alight  down  upon  them  from  its  winged  vantage 
ground.  Whose  fulfilment  has  ever  come  nigh  the  glorious 
greatness  of  his  yet  never-balked  youth  ?  As  we  grow  older, 
art  becomes  to  us  a  definite  faculty,  instead  of  a  boundless 
sense  of  power.  Then  we  felt  the  wings  burst  from  our 
shoulders  ;  they  were  a  gift  and  a  triumph,  and  a  bare 
flutter  from  twig  to  twig  seemed  aquiline  to  us  ;  but  now 
our  vans,  though  broader  grown  and  stronger,  are  matters 
of  every  day.  We  may  reach  our  Promised  Land  ;  but  it 
is  far  behind  us  in  the  Wilderness,  in  the  early  time  of 
struggle,  that  we  have  our  Sinais  and  our  personal  talk  with 
God  in  the  bush.  I  think  it  fortunate  to  have  dear  friends 
far  away.  For  not  only  does  absence  have  something  of 
the  sanctifying  p  ivilege  of  death,  but  we  dare  speak  in  the 
little  closet  of  a  ItLter,  what  we  should  not  have  the  face  to 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  the  more  of  our  confidence 
we  give  to  another,  the  more  are  we  ourselves  enlarged. 
It  is  good  also,  on  another  account,  to  pour  ourselves  out,  for 
it  gives  room  for  other  thoughts  to  be  poured  in.  The 
mind  and  the  heart  must  have  this  outlet  or  they  would 
stagnate. 


C.  BRONTE 

XXIX. 

"  CIR, — I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  answered  your  letter,  even 
though  by  addressing  you  a  second  time  I  should  appear 
a  little  intrusive  ;  but  I  must  thank  you  for  the  kind  and 
wise  advice  you  have  condescended  to  give  me.  I  had  not 
ventured  to  hope  for  such  a  reply ;  so  considerate  in  its 
tone,  so  noble  in  its  spirit.  I  must  suppress  what  I  feel  or 
you  will  think  me  foolishly  enthusiastic. 
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At  the  first  perusal  of  your  letter,  I  felt  only  shame 
and  regret  that  I  had  ever  ventured  to  trouble  you  with 
my  crude  rhapsody  ;  I  felt  a  painful  heat  rise  to  my  face 
when  I  thought  of  the  quires  of  paper  I  had  covered  with 
what  once  gave  me  so  much  delight,  but  which  now  was 
only  a  source  of  confusion  ;  but  after  I  had  thought  a  little 
and  read  it  again  and  again,  the  prospect  seemed  to  clear. 
You  do  not  forbid  me  to  write  ;  you  do  not  say  that  what 
I  write  is  utterly  destitute  of  merit.  You  only  warn  me 
against  the  folly  of  neglecting  real  duties  for  the  sake  of 
imaginative  pleasures ;  of  writing  for  the  love  of  fame  ; 
for  the  selfish  excitement  of  emulation.  You  kindly  allow 
me  to  write  poetry  for  its  own  sake,  provided  I  leave 
undone  nothing  which  I  ought  to  do,  in  order  to  pursue 
that  single  absorbing,  exquisite  gratification.  I  am  afraid, 
sir,  you  think  me  very  foolish.  I  know  the  first  letter  I 
wrote  to  you  was  all  senseless  trash  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  but  I  am  not  altogether  the  idle  dreaming  being  it 
would  seem  to  denote.  My  father  is  a  clergyman  of 
limited,  though  competent  income,  and  I  am  the  eldest  of 
his  children.  He  expended  quite  as  much  in  my  educa- 
tion as  he  could  afford  in  justice  to  the  rest.  I  thought  it 
therefore  my  duty,  when  I  left  school,  to  become  a 
governess.  In  that  capacity  I  find  enough  to  occupy  my 
thoughts  all  day  long,  and  my  head  and  hands  too,  without 
having  a  moment's  time  for  one  dream  of  the  imagination. 
In  the  evenings,  I  confess,  I  do  think,  but  I  never  trouble 
anyone  else  with  my  thoughts.  I  carefully  avoid  any 
appearance  of  preoccupation  and  eccentricity,  which  might 
lead  those  I  live  amongst  to  suspect  the  nature  of  my 
pursuits.  Following  my  father's  advice — who  from  my 
childhood  has  counselled  me,  just  in  the  wise  and  friendly 
tone  of  your  letter — I  have  endeavoured  not  only  attentively 
to  observe  all  the  duties  a  woman  ought  to  fulfil,  but  to 
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feel  deeply  interested  in  them.  I  don't  always  succeed, 
for  sometimes  when  I'm  teaching  or  sewing  I  would  rather 
be  reading  or  writing  ;  but  I  try  to  deny  myself;  and  my 
father's  approbation  amply  rewarded  me  for  the  privation. 
Once  more  allow  me  to  thank  you  with  sincere  gratitude. 
I  trust  I  shall  never  more  feel  ambitious  to  see  my  name 
in  print ;  if  the  wish  should  rise,  I'll  look  at  Southey's 
letter,  and  suppress  it.  It  is  honour  enough  for  me  that  I 
have  written  to  him  and  received  an  answer.  That  letter 
is  consecrated  ;  no  one  shall  ever  see  it,  but  papa  and  my 
brother  and  sisters.  Again  I  thank  you.  This  incident, 
I  suppose,  will  be  renewed  no  more  ;  if  I  live  to  be  an  old 
woman,  I  shall  remember  it  thirty  years  hence  as  a  bright 
dream.  The  signature  which  you  suspected  of  being 
fictitious  is  my  real  name.  Again,  therefore,  I  must  sign 
myself,  C.  BRONTE 

"P.£. — Pray,  sir,  excuse  me  for  writing  to  you  a  second 
time  ;  I  could  not  help  writing,  partly  to  tell  you  how 
thankful  I  am  for  your  kindness  and  partly  to  let  you 
know  that  your  advice  shall  not  be  wasted,  however 
sorrowfully  and  reluctantly  it  may  be  at  first  followed. 

"  C.  B." 


GEORGE  SANTAYANA 

XXX.  THE  FUNCTION  OF  POETRY 

CEVERAL  circumstances,  however,  might  suggest  to  us 
the  possibility  that  the  greatest  function  of  poetry 
may  be  still  to  find.  Plato,  while  condemning  Homer,  was 
a  kind  of  poet  himself;  his  quarrel  with  the  followers  of 
the  Muse  was  not  a  quarrel  with  the  goddess  ;  and  good 
people  of  Philistia,  distrustful  as  they  may  be  of  profane 
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art,  pay  undoubting  honour  to  religion,  which  is  a  kind  of 
poetry  as  much  removed  from  their  sphere  as  the  midnight 
revels  upon  Mount  Citheron,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  also 
religious  in  their  -inspiration.  Why,  we  may  ask,  these 
apparent  inconsistencies?  Why  do  our  practical  men 
make  room  for  religion  in  the  background  of  their  world  ? 
Why  did  Plato,  after  banishing  the  poets,  poetise  the  uni- 
verse in  his  prose  ?  Because  the  abstraction  by  which  the 
world  of  science  and  of  practice  is  drawn  out  of  our  ex- 
perience, is  too  violent  to  satisfy  even  the  thoughtless  and 
vulgar ;  the  ideality  of  the  machine  we  call  Nature,  the 
conventionality  of  the  drama  we  call  the  world,  are  too 
glaring  not  to  be  somehow  perceived  by  all.  Each  must 
sometimes  fall  back  upon  the  soul ;  he  must  challenge  this 
apparition  with  the  thought  of  death  ;  he  must  ask  himself 
for  the  mainspring  and  value  of  his  life.  He  will  then 
remember  his  stifled  loves  ;  he  will  feel  that  only  his  illusions 
have  ever  given  him  a  sense  of  reality,  only  his  passions  the 
hope  and  the  vision  of  peace.  He  will  read  himself  through 
and  almost  gather  a  meaning  from  his  experience  ;  at  least, 
he  will  half  believe  that  all  he  has  been  dealing  with  was  a 
dream  and  a  symbol,  and  raise  his  eyes  toward  the  truth 
beyond. 


JOHN  KEATS 

XXXI.  THE  CHAMBER  OF  MAIDEN  THOUGHT 

PHIS  crossing  a  letter  is  not  without  its  association — for 
chequer  work    leads  us   naturally  to  a  Milkmaid,  a 
Milkmaid    to  Hogarth,   Hogarth    to  Shakespeare,  Shake- 
speare  to   Hazlitt,  Hazlitt   to   Shakespeare,  and   thus   by 
merely   pulling   an   apron-string  we   set  a  pretty  peal  of 
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Chimes  at  work — Let  them  chime  on  while,  with  your 
patience,  I  will  return  to  Wordsworth — whether  or  no  he 
has  an  extended  vision  or  a  circumscribed  grandeur, 
whether  he  is  an  eagle  in  his  nest  or  on  the  wing.  And  to 
be  more  explicit,  and  to  show  you  how  tall  I  stand  by  the 
giant,  I  will  put  down  a  simile  of  human  life  as  far  as  I  now 
perceive  it ;  that  is,  to  the  point  to  which  I  say  we  both 
have  arrived  at — Well,  I  compare  human  life  to  a  large 
Mansion  of  Many  apartments,  two  of  which  I  can  only 
describe,  the  doors  of  the  rest  being  as  yet  shut  upon  me. 
The  first  we  step  into  we  call  the  infant  or  thoughtless 
Chamber,  in  which  we  remain  as  long  as  we  do  not  think. 
We  remain  there  a  long  while,  and  notwithstanding  the 
doors  of  the  second  Chamber  remain  wide  open,  showing  a 
bright  appearance,  we  care  not  to  hasten  to  it ;  but  are  at 
length  imperceptibly  impelled  by  the  awakening  of  the 
thinking  principle  within  us — we  no  sooner  get  into  the 
second  Chamber,  which  I  shall  call  the  Chamber  of  Maiden 
Thought,  than  we  become  intoxicated  with  the  light  and 
the  atmosphere,  we  see  nothing  but  pleasant  wonders,  and 
think  of  delaying  there  forever  in  delight.  However, 
among  the  effects  this  breathing  is  father  of  is  that  tre- 
mendous one  of  sharpening  one's  vision  into  the  heart  and 
nature  of  Man — of  convincing  one's  nerves  that  the  world  is 
full  of  Misery  and  Heartbreak,  Pain,  Sickness,  and  Oppres- 
sion— whereby  this  Chamber  of  Maiden  Thought  becomes 
gradually  darkened,  and  at  the  same  time,  on  all  sides  of  it, 
many  doors  are  set  open — but  all  dark — all  leading  to  dark 
passages — We  see  not  the  balance  of  good  and  evil — we 
are  in  a  mist — we  are  now  in  that  state — We  feel  the 
"  burden  of  the  Mystery."  To  this  point  was  Wordsworth 
come,  as  far  as  I  can  conceive,  when  he  wrote  Tintern 
Abbey,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  Genius  is  explorative  of 
those  dark  passages.  Now  if  we  live  and  go  on  thinking, 
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we  too  shall  explore  them — He  is  a  genius  and  superior 
to  us  in  so  far  as  he  can,  more  than  we,  make  discoveries 
and  shed  a  light  in  them. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

XXXII.  WORDSWORTH  ON  TAM  O'  SHANTER 

TT  is  the  privilege  of  poetic  genius  to  catch,  under  certain 
restrictions  of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of  its  being 
exerted  it  is  but  dimly  conscious,  a  spirit  of  pleasure  wher- 
ever it  can  be  found — in  the  walks  of  nature,  and  in  the 
business  of  men. — The  poet,  trusting  to  primary  instincts, 
luxuriates  among  the  felicities  of  love  and  wine,  and  is 
enraptured  while  he  describes  the  fairer  aspects  of  war  : 
nor  does  he  shrink  from  the  company  of  the  passion  of  love 
though  immoderate — from  convivial  pleasure  though  in- 
temperate— nor  from  the  presence  of  war  though  savage, 
and  recognised  as  the  hand-maid  of  desolation.  Frequently 
and  admirably  has  Burns  given  way  to  these  impulses  of 
nature;  both  with  reference  to  himself  and  in  describing 
the  condition  of  others.  Who,  but  some  impenetrable 
dunce  or  narrow-minded  puritan  in  works  of  art,  ever  read 
without  delight  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the 
convivial  exaltation  of  the  rustic  adventurer,  Tarn  o* 
Shanter  ?  The  poet  fears  not  to  tell  the  reader  in  the  out- 
set that  his  hero  was  a  desperate  and  sottish  drunkard, 
whose  excesses  were  frequent  as  his  opportunities.  This 
reprobate  sits  down  to  his  cups,  while  the  storm  is  roaring, 
and  heaven  and  earth  are  in  confusion  ;  the  night  is  driven 
on  by  song  and  tumultuous  noise — laughter  and  jest  thicken 
as  the  beverage  improves  upon  the  palate — conjugal  fidelity 
archly  bends  to  the  service  of  general  benevolence — 
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selfishness  is  not  absent,  but  wearing  the  mask  of  social 
cordiality — and,  while  these  various  elements  of  humanity 
are  blended  into  one  proud  and  happy  composition  of  elated 
spirits,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  without  doors  only 
heightens  and  sets  off  the  enjoyment  within. — I  pity  him 
who  cannot  perceive  that,  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no 
moral  purpose,  there  is  a  moral  effect. 


P.  B.  SHELLEY 

XXXIII.  THE  DOMINION  OF  POETRY 

"pTHICAL  science  arranges  the  elements  which  poetry 
has  created,  and  propounds  schemes  and  proposes 
examples  of  civil  and  domestic  life  :  nor  is  it  for  want  of 
admirable  doctrines  that  men  hate,  and  despise,  and  censure, 
and  deceive,  and  subjugate  one  another.  But  poetry  acts 
in  another  and  diviner  manner.  It  awakens  and  enlarges 
the  mind  itself  by  rendering  it  the  receptacle  of  a  thousand 
unapprehended  combinations  of  thought.  Poetry  lifts  the 
veil  from  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world,  and  makes 
familiar  objects  be  as  if  they  were  not  familiar ;  it  repro- 
duces all  that  it  represents,  and  the  impersonations  clothed 
in  its  Elysian  light  stand  thenceforward  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  once  contemplated  them,  as  memorials  of 
that  gentle  and  exalted  content  which  extends  itself  over 
all  thoughts  and  actions  with  which  it  co-exists.  The 
great  secret  of  morals  is  love  ;  or  a  going  out  of  our  own 
nature,  and  an  identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful 
which  exists  in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  own. 
A  man,  to  be  greatly  good,  must  imagine  intensely  and 
comprehensively ;  he  must  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
another  and  of  many  others;  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  his 
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species  must  become  his  own.  The  great  instrument  of 
moral  good  is  the  imagination  ;  and  poetry  administers  to 
the  effect  by  acting  upon  the  cause.  Poetry  enlarges  the 
circumference  of  the  imagination  by  replenishing  it  with 
thoughts  of  ever  new  delight,  which  have  the  power  of 
attracting  and  assimilating  to  their  own  nature  all  other 
thoughts,  and  which  form  new  intervals  and  interstices 
whose  void  forever  craves  fresh  food.  Poetry  strengthens 
the  faculty  which  is  the  organ  of  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
in  the  same  manner  as  exercise  strengthens  a  limb.  A 
poet  therefore  would  do  ill  to  embody  his  own  conceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  usually  those  of  his  place 
and  time,  in  his  poetical  creations,  which  participate  in 
neither.  By  this  assumption  of  the  inferior  office  of 
interpreting  the  effect,  in  which  perhaps  after  all  he  might 
acquit  himself  but  imperfectly,  he  would  resign  a  glory  in 
the  participation  of  the  cause.  There  was  little  danger 
that  Homer,  or  any  of  the  eternal  poets,  should  have  so  far 
misunderstood  themselves  as  to  have  abdicated  this  throne 
of  their  widest  dominion. 


JOHN  MORLEY 

XXXIV.  THE  UNIVERSAL  POETS 

pOETRY,  and  not  only  poetry,  but  every  other  channel 
of  emotional  expression  and  aesthetic  culture,  con- 
fessedly moves  with  the  general  march  of  the  human  mind, 
and  art  is  only  the  transformation  into  ideal  and  imaginative 
shapes  of  a  predominant  system  and  philosophy  of  life. 
Minor  verse-writers  may  fairly  be  consigned,  without  dis- 
respect, to  the  region  of  the  literature  of  taste ;  and 
criticism  of  their  work  takes  the  shape  of  a  discussion  of 
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stray  graces,  of  new  turns,  of  little  variations  of  shade  and 
colour,  of  their  conformity  to  the  accepted  rules  that  con- 
stitute the  technics  of  poetry.  The  loftier  masters,  though 
their  technical  power  and  originality,  their  beauty  of  form, 
strength  of  flight,  music  and  variousness  of  rhythm,  are  all 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  yet  besides  these  precious 
gifts,  come  to  us  with  the  size  and  quality  of  great  historic 
forces,  for  they  represent  the  hope  and  energies,  the  dreams 
and  the  consummation,  of  the  human  intelligence  in  its 
most  enormous  movements.  To  appreciate  one  of  these, 
we  need  to  survey  it  on  every  side.  For  these  we  need 
synthetic  criticism,  which,  after  analysis  has  done  its  work, 
and  disclosed  to  us  the  peculiar  qualities  of  form,  conception 
and  treatment,  shall  collect  the  products  of  this  first  process, 
construct  for  us  the  poet's  mental  figure  in  its  integrity 
and  just  coherence,  and  then  finally,  as  the  sum  of  its  work, 
shall  trace  the  relations  of  the  poet's  ideas,  either  direct  or 
indirect,  through  the  central  currents  of  thought,  to  the 
visible  tendencies  of  an  existing  age.  The  greatest  poets 
reflect  beside  all  else  the  broad-bosomed  haven  of  a  perfect 
and  positive  faith,  in  which  mankind  has  for  some  space 
found  shelter,  unsuspicious  of  the  new  and  distant  way- 
farings that  are  ever  in  store.  To  this  band  of  sacred  bards 
few  are  called,  while  perhaps  not  more  than  four  high 
names  would  fill  the  list  of  the  chosen  :  Dante,  the  poet  of 
Catholicism  •,  Shakespeare,  of  Feudalism  ;  Milton  of  Protes- 
tantism ;  Goethe,  of  that  new  faith  which  is  as  yet  without 
any  universally  recognised  label,  but  whose  heaven  is  an 
ever-closer  harmony  between  the  consciousness  of  man  and 
all  the  natural  forces  of  the  universe  ;  whose  liturgy  is 
culture,  and  whose  deity  is  a  certain  high  composure  of 
the  human  heart. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH 

XXXV.  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  ESSENTIAL  PASSIONS 

HpHE  principal  object  then  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in 
these  Poems  was  to  make  the  incidents  of  common  life 
interesting  by  tracing  in  them,  truly  though  not  ostentati- 
ously, the  primary  laws  of  our  nature  :  chiefly  as  far  as 
regards  the  manner  in  which  we  associate  ideas  in  a  state  of 
excitement.  Low  and  rustic  life  was  generally  chosen 
because  in  that  situation  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart 
find  a  better  soil  in  which  they  can  attain  their  maturity, 
are  less  under  restraint,  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more 
emphatic  language  ;  because  in  that  situation  our  elementary 
feelings  exist  in  a  state  of  greater  simplicity  and  consequently 
may  be  more  accurately  contemplated  and  more  forcibly 
communicated  ;  because  the  manners  of  rural  life  germinate 
from  those  elementary  feelings  ;  and  from  the  necessary 
character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily  comprehended  ; 
and  are  more  durable  ;  and  lastly,  because  in  that  situation 
the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  nature.  The  language  too  of  these  men 
is  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  and 
disgust),  because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the 
best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language  is  origin- 
ally derived  ;  and  because,  from  their  rank  in  society  and 
the  sameness  and  narrow  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being 
less  under  the  action  of  social  vanity  they  convey  their 
feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated  expressions. 
Accordingly  such  a  language  arising  out  of  repeated  experi- 
ence and  regular  feelings  is  a  more  permanent  and  afar  more 
philosophical  language  than  that  which  is  frequently  sub- 
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stitutcd  for  it  by  Poets,  who  think  that  they  are  conferring 
honour  upon  themselves  and  their  art  in  proportion  as  they 
separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of  men,  and  indulge 
in  arbitrary  and  capricious  habits  of  expression  in  order  to 
furnish  food  for  fickle  tastes  and  fickle  appetites  of  their  own 
creation. 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE 

XXXVI.  POETRY  AND  PROSE  DEFINED 

definition  of  good  prose  is — proper  words  in  their 
proper  places; — of  good  verse — the  most  proper 
words  in  their  proper  places.  The  propriety  is  in  either 
case  relative.  The  words  in  prose  ought  to  express  the 
intended  meaning  and  no  more  ;  if  they  attract  attention 
to  themselves,  it  is,  in  general,  a  fault.  In  the  very  best 
styles,  as  Southey's,  you  read  page  after  page,  understanding 
the  author  perfectly,  without  once  taking  notice  of  the 
medium  of  communication  ; — it  is  as  if  he  had  been  speak- 
ing to  you  all  the  while.  But  in  verse  you  must  do  more  ; 
there  the  words,  the  media,  must  be  beautiful,  and  ought  to 
attract  your  notice,  yet  not  so  much  and  so  perpetually  as 
to  destroy  the  unity  which  ought  to  result  from  the  whole 
poem.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  of  course  subject  to 
some  modifications,  according  to  the  different  kinds  of 
prose  or  verse.  Some  prose  may  approach  towards  verse, 
as  oratory,  and  therefore  a  more  studied  exhibition  of  the 
media  may  be  proper ;  and  some  verse  may  border  more  on 
mere  narrative,  and  there  the  style  should  be  simpler.  But 
the  great  thing  in  poetry  is  quocunque  modo,  to  effect  an 
unity  of  impression  upon  the  whole ;  and  a  too  great 
fulness  and  profusion  of  point  in  the  parts  will  prevent  this. 
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S.  T.  COLERIDGE 

XXXVII.  COLERIDGE  ON  SHAKESPEARE 

^"O  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at 
the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher.  For  poetry 
is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrancy  of  all  human  knowledge, 
human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  language. 
In  Shakespeare's  poems  the  creative  power  and  the  in- 
tellectual energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each  in 
its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinction  of 
the  other.  At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled, 
and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or,  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first 
meeting  within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually  strive 
to  repel  each  other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  tumult ; 
but  soon  dilute,  and  flow  on  in  one  current  and  with  one 
voice.  The  VENUS  AND  ADONIS  did  not  perhaps  allow  the 
display  of  the  deeper  passions.  But  the  story  of  Lucretia 
seems  to  favour  and  even  demand  their  intensest  workings. 
And  yet  we  find  in  Shakespeare's  management  of  the  tale, 
neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality.  There  is 
the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former 
poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colours,  inspirited  by  the  same 
impetuous  vigour  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  con- 
tracting with  the  same  activity  of  the  assimilative  and 
of  the  modifying  faculties ;  and  with  a  yet  larger  display, 
a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and  reflection  ;  and  lastly, 
with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often  domination,  over  the 
whole  world  of  language.  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  even 
this ;  that  Shakespeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature ;  no 
automaton  of  genius  ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration 
possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  first  studied 
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patiently,  meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till 
knowledge  become  habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to 
his  habitual  feelings,  and  at  length  gave  birth  to  that 
stupendous  power,  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no 
equal  or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power  which 
seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits  of 
the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer,  not 
rival.  While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes 
into  all  the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one 
Proteus  of  the  fire  and  the  flood  ;  the  other  attracts  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  into  the  unity  of  his  own 
ideal.  All  things  and  modes  of  action  shape  themselves 
anew  in  the  beginning  of  Milton ;  while  Shakespeare 
becomes  all  things,  yet  for  ever  remaining  himself.  O 
what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced,  England,  my 
country  ! 


LIONEL  JOHNSON 

XXXVIII.  FRIENDS  THAT  FAIL  NOT 

glowing  of  my  companionable  fire  upon  the  backs 
of  my  companionable  books ;  and  then  the  familiar 
difficulty  of  choice.  Compassed  about  with  old  friends, 
whose  virtues  and  vices  I  know  better  than  my  own,  I  will 
be  loyal  to  loves  that  are  not  of  yesterday.  New  poems, 
new  essays,  new  stories,  new  lives,  are  not  my  company  at 
Christmastide,  but  the  never-ageing  old.  "  My  days  among 
the  dead  are  passed."  Veracious  Southey,  how  cruel  a  lie  ! 
My  sole  days  among  the  dead  are  the  days  passed  among 
stillborn  or  moribund  moderns,  not  the  white  days  and 
shining  nights  free  for  the  strong  voices  of  the  ancients  in 
fame.  A  classic  has  a  permanence  of  pleasurability  :  that 
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is  the  meaning  of  his  estate  and  title.  It  is  the  vexing  habit 
of  many,  whose  loving  intimacy  with  the  old  immortals  is 
undoubted,  to  assume  and  say  that  no  one  now  reads  the 
Religio  Medici,  or  the  Pickwick  Papers,  or  Ben  Jonson's 
Masques,  or  the  Waverley  Novels,  or  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
or  Dr  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Idler.  Themselves  excepted, 
there  are  no  votaries,  no  willing  bond-slaves,  of  such  works. 
It  is  not  credible.  I  believe  that  in  numbers  we  are  a 
goodly  company,  who  joy  in  the  fresh  humanities  of  the  old 
literature,  and  are  not  without  a  portion  of  Lamb's  spirit. 
The  eight  volumes  of  Clarissa  Harlowe — does  the  world 
contain  volumes  more  passionately  pulsing  than  these, 
"  my  midnight  darlings,"  which  tell  me  of  white 
Clarissa  in  her  sorrows,  of  the  brilliant  villainies  of 
Lovelace  ?  How  can  that  tragedy,  that  comedy,  grow  old  ; 
and  who  in  his  right  mind  wishes  one  word  away  from  its 
voluminous  unfolding  ?  Or  the  evening  choice  may  fall 
upon  the  dazzling  cruelties  of  the  Dunciad,  and  its  brutal 
brilliancy  people  the  room  with  ghosts  in  tattered  raiment, 
under  their  fleshless  arms  piles  of  "  Proposals  "  for  a  new 
version  of  Horace,  and  in  the  pallor  of  their  grotesque 
countenances  the  signs  of  an  habitual  starvation :  it  is 
reality,  a  gaunt  historic  truth. 

Presently  comes  a  voice  of  majestic  vastness  from  the 
chambers  of  the  incalculable  dead,  plangent,  triumphant, 
mystically  sweet ;  the  voice  of  him  who  in  life  was  "  a 
king  among  death  and  the  dead."  Has  our  world  to-day 
outworn  the  wisdom,  wearied  of  the  music,  processionally 
flowing  from  the  Knight  of  Norwich  ?  As  little  as  it  has 
outgrown  the  poignant  thinking  of  Pascal,  the  sad,  the 
haughty,  the  proudly  prostrate  before  God ;  or  the 
lacerated  heart  of  Swift  the  lacerating.  But  at  this  cordial 
period  of  the  calendar  Swift  may  prove  too  grim.  Let 
Fielding,  Homer  of  novelists,  lead  in  Parson  Adams  with 
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his  ^Eschylus,  or  escort  Slipslop  the  fair  and  frail.  It  were 
stupid  and  mendacious  to  aver  that  we  have  spoken  of 
friends  too  antiquated  for  ease  of  converse  with  them,  that 
the  books  of  yesterday  must  claim  our  preference,  that  we 
are  affected  and  ineffective  else,  and  aliens  in  the  air  we 
breathe.  "  Peace,  for  I  loved  him,  and  love  him  for  ever  ! 
The  dead  are  not  dead,  but  alive,"  cries  Tennyson.  What 
is  true  of  loved  humanity  is  true  also  of  loved  humanities, 
the  high  expressions  of  man's  mind.  As  Augustine  said  of 
the  Christian  faith,  here  is  a  beauty  both  old  and  new  ;  only 
a  starveling  imagination  is  so  hampered  by  the  accidents  of 
any  ancient  excellence  that  it  cannot  discern  the  essence 
which  is  dateless.  Quaint,  old-fashioned,  say  some  when 
they  read  the  writings  of  their  forefathers  ;  and  it  is  said 
with  a  confused  and  confounding  foolishness.  Language, 
manners,  circumstances,  these  may  not  be  ours  ;  but  have 
we  different  passions  and  human  relationships,  another 
interest  in  life  and  death  ?  Stripped  of  our  "  lendings,"  our 
ancestors,  and  we  are  the  same,  and  their  writings  are 
contemporary  with  our  own.  Smiles  can  be  kindly  :  but 
there  is  something  painful  in  the  smiling  indulgence  with 
which  we  are  wont  to  regard  the  works  of  old  which  were 
once  in  the  very  forefront  of  modernity.  We  live  in  time,  and 
the  past  must  always  be  the  most  momentous  part  of  it.  It 
will  be  all  past  when  time,  that  accident  of  God,  is  over.  .  .  . 
Perish,  cried  Newman,  the  whole  tribe  of  Hookers  and 
Jewells,  so  Athanasius  and  the  majestic  Leo  may  be  mine  ! 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  go  the  Shining  Ones  upon  the 
heights.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  heights  are  so  high 
that  our  intelligences  climb  up  so  poor  a  portion  of  the  way. 
He  would  be  a  liar  full  of  impudence  who  should  dare  to 
say  that  he  felt  wholly  at  ease  with  the  awful  Milton  or 
Dante,  with  the  solemn  meditations  of  Browne,  with  the 
dread  death  inarch  over  death  of  dread  Lucretius.  There 
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are  times  when  the  high  things  of  Art  seem  almost 
incredible ;  magnificent  delusions,  golden  dreams ;  their 
creator's  pains  must  surely  have  been  too  vast  for  bearing. 
We,  with  our  little  lamps  of  intelligence  in  our  hands, 
go  tremblingly  through  the  sacred  dimness,  hoping  to 
comprehend  at  last  a  little  more.  Our  reverence  is  a 
religion  ;  genius,  like  love  and  beauty,  is  a  pledge  of 
divinity  and  the  everlasting  ;  a  light  perfected  lyric  lures  us 
heavenward  ;  and  from  of  old  come  the  proudest  and  the 
clearest  voices.  The  voices  of  the  day  must  wait  for  their 
consecrate  authority  and  confirmed  applause,  till  Time,  the 
just,  shall  please.  Take  me  with  you  in  spirit,  Ancients  of 
Art,  the  crowned,  the  sceptred,  whose  voices  this  night 
chaunt  a  gloria  in  exce/sis,  flooding  the  soul  with  a  passion  of 
joy  and  awe. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

XXXIX.  CRITICAL  AND  CREATIVE  POWER 

'T*HE  critical  power  is  of  lower  rank  than  the  creative. 
True ;  but  in  assenting  to  this  proposition,  one  or 
two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  exercise  of  a  creative  power,  that  a  free  creative  activity, 
is  the  true  function  of  man  ;  it  is  proved  to  be  so  by  man's 
finding  in  it  his  true  happiness.  But  it  is  undeniable,  also, 
that  men  may  have  the  sense  of  exercising  this  free  creative 
activity  in  other  ways  than  in  producing  great  works  of 
literature  or  art ;  if  it  were  not  so,  all  but  a  very  few  men 
would  be  shut  out  from  the  true  happiness  of  all  men  ;  they 
may  have  it  in  well-doing,  they  may  have  it  in  learning, 
they  may  have  it  even  in  criticising.  This  is  one  thing  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Another  is  that  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
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power  in  the  production  of  great  works  of  literature  or  art, 
however  high  this  exercise  of  it  may  rank,  is  not  at  all 
epochs  and  under  all  conditions  possible  ;  and  that  therefore 
labour  may  be  vainly  spent  in  attempting  it,  which  might, 
with  more  fruit,  be  used  in  preparing  for  it,  in  rendering  it 
possible.  This  creative  power  works  with  elements,  with 
materials  ;  what  if  it  has  not  those  materials,  those  elements, 
ready  for  its  use  ?  In  that  case  it  must  surely  wait  till  they 
are  ready.  Now  in  literature — I  will  limit  myself  to 
literature,  for  it  is  about  literature  that  the  question  arises 
— the  elements  with  which  the  creative  power  works  are 
ideas ;  the  best  ideas  on  every  matter  which  literature 
touches,  current  at  the  time  ;  at  any  rate  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  certain  that  in  modern  literature  no  manifestation 
of  the  creative  power  not  working  with  these  can  be  very 
important  or  fruitful.  And  I  say  current  at  the  time,  not 
merely  accessible  at  the  time  ;  for  creative  literary  genius 
does  not  principally  show  itself  in  discovering  new  ideas; 
that  is  rather  the  business  of  the  philosopher  ;  the  grand 
work  of  literary  genius  is  a  work  of  synthesis  and  exposition, 
not  of  analysis  and  discovery  ;  its  gift  lies  in  the  faculty  of 
being  happily  inspired  by  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual 
atmosphere,  by  a  certain  order  of  ideas,  when  it  finds  itself 
in  them  :  of  dealing  divinely  with  these  ideas,  presenting 
them  in  the  most  effective  and  attractive  combinations, 
making  beautiful  works  with  them,  in  short.  But  it  must 
have  the  atmosphere,  it  must  find  itself  amidst  the  order  of 
ideas,  when  it  finds  itself  in  them  ;  of  dealing  divinely  with 
these  ideas,  presenting  them  in  the  most  effective  and 
attractive  combinations,  making  beautiful  works  with  them 
in  short.  But  it  must  have  the  atmosphere,  it  must  find 
itself  amidst  the  order  of  ideas,  in  order  to  work  freely  ;  and 
these  it  is  not  so  easy  to  command.  This  is  why  great 
creative  epochs  in  literature  are  so  rare ;  this  is  why  there 
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is  so  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in  the  productions  of  many- 
men  of  real  genius ;  because  for  the  creation  of  a  master- 
work  of  literature v  two  powers  must  concur,  the  power  of 
the  man  and  the  power  of  the  moment,  and  the  man  is  not 
enough  without  the  moment  ;  the  creative  power  has,  for 
its  happy  exercise,  appointed  elements,  and  those  elements 
are  not  in  its  own  control. 

Nay,  they  are  more  within  the  control  of  the  critical 
power.  It  is  the  business  of  the  critical  power,  as  I  said  in 
the  words  already  quoted,  "  in  all  branches  of  knowledge, 
theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science,  to  see  the  object 
as  in  itself  it  really  is."  Thus  it  tends,  at  last,  to  make  an 
intellectual  situation  of  which  the  creative  power  can  pro- 
fitably avail  itself.  It  tends  to  establish  an  order  of  ideas, 
if  not  absolutely  true,  yet  true  by  comparison  with  that 
which  it  displaces ;  to  make  the  best  ideas  prevail. 
Presently  these  new  ideas  reach  society,  the  touch  of  truth 
is  the  touch  of  life,  and  there  is  a  stir  and  growth  every- 
where ;  out  of  this  stir  and  growth  come  the  creative 
epochs  of  literature. 


MARK  RUTHERFORD 

XL.  CONSOLATION 

4  TT  will  be  twenty-six  years  ago  next  Christmas,"  said 
he,  "since  I  suffered  a  great  calamity.  You  will 
forgive  my  saying  anything  about  it,  as  I  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  wound  which  looks  healed  may  not  break 
out  again.  Suffice  to  say,  that  for  some  ten  years  or  more 
my  thoughts  were  almost  entirely  occupied  with  death  and 
our  future  state.  There  is  a  strange  fascination  about 
these  topics  to  many  people,  because  they  are  topics  which 
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permit  a  great  deal  of  dreaming,  but  very  little  thinking  ; 
in  fact,  true  thinking,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
impossible  in  dealing  with  them.  There  is  no  rigorous 
advance  from  one  position  to  another  which  is  really  all 
that  makes  thinking  worth  the  name.  Every  man  can 
imagine  or  say  cloudy  things  about  death  and  the  future, 
and  feel  himself  here  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  ablest  brain 
which  he  knows.  I  went  on  gazing  gloomily  into  dark 
emptiness,  till  all  life  became  nothing  for  me.  I  did  not 
care  to  live,  because  there  was  no  assurance  of  existence 
beyond.  By  the  strangest  of  processes,  I  neglected  the 
world,  because  I  had  so  short  a  time  to  be  in  it.  It  is  with 
absolute  horror  now  that  I  look  back  upon  those  days, 
when  I  lay  as  if  alive  in  a  coffin  of  lead.  All  passions  and 
pursuits  were  nullified  by  the  ever-abiding  sense  of  mortality. 
For  years  this  mood  endured,  and  I  was  near  being  brought 
down  to  the  very  dust.  At  last,  by  the  greatest  piece  of 
good  fortune,  I  was  obliged  to  go  abroad.  The  change, 
and  the  obligation  to  occupy  myself  about  many  affairs, 
was  an  incalculable  blessing  to  me.  While  travelling  I 
was  struck  with  the  remarkable  and  tropical  beauty  of  the 
insects,  and  especially  of  the  butterflies.  I  captured  a  few 
and  brought  them  home.  On  showing  them  to  a  friend, 
learned  in  such  matters,  I  discovered  that  they  were  rare, 
and  I  had  a  little  cabinet  made  for  them.  I  looked  into 
the  books,  found  what  it  was  which  I  had  got  and  what  I 
had  not  got.  Next  year  it  was  my  duty  to  go  abroad 
again,  and  I  went  with  some  feeling  akin  to  pleasure,  for  I 
wished  to  add  to  my  store.  I  increased  it  considerably, 
and  by  the  time  I  returned  I  had  as  fine  a  show  as  any 
private  person  might  wish  to  possess.  A  good  deal  of  my 
satisfaction,  perhaps,  was  unaccountable,  and  no  rational 
explanation  can  be  given  of  it.  But  men  should  not  be 
too  curious  in  analysing  and  condemning  any  means  which 
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Nature  devises  to  save  them  from  themselves,  whether  it 
be  coins,  old  books,  curiosities,  butterflies  or  fossils.  And 
yet  my  newly-acquired  passion  was  not  altogether  inexplic- 
able. I  was  the  owner  of  something  which  other  persons 
did  not  own,  and  in  a  little  while,  in  my  own  limited 
domain,  I  was  supreme.  No  man  either  can  study  any 
particular  science  thoroughly  without  transcending  it ;  and 
it  is  an  utter  mistake  to  suppose,  that  because  a  student 
sticks  to  any  one  branch  he  necessarily  becomes  contracted. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  philosophise ;  I  do  not  like  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shun  all  those  metaphysical  specula- 
tions of  former  years  as  I  would  a  path  which  leads  to  mad- 
ness. Other  people  may  be  able  to  occupy  themselves  with 
them  and  be  happy  ;  I  cannot.  I  find  quite  enough  in  my 
butterflies  to  exercise  my  wonder,  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  my  study  is  not  a  mere  vacant,  profitless  stare. 
When  you  saw  me  that  morning  I  was  trying  to  obtain  an 
example  which  I  have  long  wanted  to  fill  up  a  gap.  I 
have  looked  for  it  for  years,  but  have  missed  it.  But  I 
know  it  has  been  seen  lately  where  we  met,  and  I  shall 
triumph  at  last." 


J.  S.  MILL 

XLI.  WORDSWORTH'S  HEALING  POWER 

made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for  my 
state  of  mind,  was  that  they  expressed,  not  mere 
outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling,  and  of  thought 
coloured  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement  of  beauty.  They 
seemed  to  be  the  very  culture  of  the  feelings,  which  I  was 
in  quest  of.  In  them  I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of 
inward  joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which 
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could  be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings  ;  which  had  no 
connection  with  struggle  or  imperfection,  but  would  be 
made  richer  by  every  improvement  in  the  physical  or  social 
condition  of  mankind.  From  them  I  seemed  to  learn 
what  would  be  the  perennial  sources  of  happiness,  when  all 
the  greater  evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.  And  I 
felt  myself  at  once  better  and  happier  as  I  came  under  their 
influence.  There  have  certainly  been,  even  in  our  own 
age,  greater  poets  than  Wordsworth  ;  but  poetry  of  deeper 
and  loftier  feeling  could  not  have  done  for  me  at  that  time 
what  his  did.  I  needed  to  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was 
real,  permanent  happiness  in  tranquil  contemplation. 
Wordsworth  taught  me  this,  not  only  without  turning 
away  from,  but  with  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the 
common  feelings  and  common  destiny  of  human  beings. 
And  the  delight  which  these  poems  gave  me,  proved  that 
with  culture  of  this  sort,  there  was  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  most  confirmed  habit  of  analysis.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Poems  came  the  famous  Ode,  falsely  called  Platonic, 
"  Intimations  of  Immortality  "  :  in  which,  along  with  more 
than  his  usual  sweetness  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  along 
with  the  two  passages  of  grand  imagery  but  bad  philosophy 
so  often  quoted,  I  found  that  he  too  had  had  similar  ex- 
periences to  mine ;  that  he  also  had  felt  that  the  first 
freshness  of  youthful  enjoyment  of  life  was  not  last- 
ing ;  but  that  he  had  sought  for  compensation,  and 
found  it,  in  the  way  in  which  he  was  now  teaching  me  to 
find  it. 
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WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

XLII.  WORDSWORTH 

jyjR  WORDSWORTH,  in  his  person,  is  above  the 
middle  size,  with  marked  features  and  an  air  some- 
what stately  and  quixotic.  He  reminds  one  of  some  of 
Holbein's  heads  :  grave,  saturnine,  with  a  slight  indication 
of  sly  humour,  kept  under  by  the  manners  of  the  age  or  by 
the  pretensions  of  the  person.  He  has  a  peculiar  sweetness 
in  his  smile,  and  great  depth  and  manliness,  and  a  rugged 
harmony  in  the  tones  of  his  voice.  His  manner  of  reading 
his  own  poetry  is  particularly  imposing  ;  and  in  his  favourite 
passages  his  eye  beams  with  preternatural  lustre,  and  the 
meaning  labours  slowly  up  from  his  swelling  breast.  No 
one  who  has  seen  him  at  these  moments  could  go  away 
with  an  impression  that  he  was  a  "  man  of  no  mark  or 
likelihood."  Perhaps  the  comment  of  his  face  and  voice 
is  necessary  to  convey  a  full  idea  of  his  poetry.  His 
language  may  not  be  intelligible  ;  but  his  manner  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  is  clear  that  he  is  either  mad  or  inspired. 
In  company,  even  in  a  tete-a-tete^  Mr  Wordsworth  is  often 
silent,  indolent,  and  reserved.  If  he  is  become  verbose  and 
oracular  of  late  years,  he  was  not  so  in  his  better  days.  He 
threw  out  a  bold  or  an  indifferent  remark  without  either 
effort  or  pretension,  and  relapsed  into  musing  again.  He 
shone  most  (because  he  seemed  most  roused  and  animated) 
in  reciting  his  own  poetry,  or  in  talking  about  it.  He 
sometimes  gave  striking  views  of  his  feelings  and  trains  of 
association  in  composing  certain  passages,  or  if  one  did  not 
always  understand  his  distinctions  ;  still  there  was  no  want 
of  interest  :  there  was  no  latent  meaning  worth  inquiring 
into,  like  a  vein  of  ore  that  one  cannot  exactly  hit  upon  at 
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the  moment,  but  of  which  there  are  sure  indications.  His 
standard  of  poetry  is  high  and  severe,  almost  to  exclusive- 
ness.  He  admits  of  nothing  below,  scarcely  of  anything 
above  himself.  It  is  fine  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  way  in 
which  certain  subjects  should  have  been  treated  by  eminent 
poets,  according  to  his  notions  of  the  art.  Thus  he  finds 
fault  with  Dryden's  description  of  Bacchus  in  the  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast,"  as  if  he  were  a  mere  good-looking  youth  or 
boon-companion  : — 

"  Flushed  with  a  purple  grace, 
He  shows  his  honest  face  " — 

instead  of  representing  the  god  returning  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  crowned  with  vine-leaves  and  drawn  by  panthers, 
and  followed  by  troops  of  satyrs,  of  wild  men  and  animals 
that  he  had  tamed — You  would  think,  in  hearing  him 
speak  on  this  subject,  that  you  saw  Titian's  picture  of  the 
meeting  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — so  classic  were  his  con- 
ceptions, so  glowing  his  style. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

XLIII.  TENNYSON 

A  LFRED  is  one  of  the  few  British  or  Foreign  Figures 
(a  not  increasing  number  I  think  !)  who  are  and 
remain  beautiful  to  me ;  a  true  human  soul,  or  some 
authentic  approximation  thereto,  to  whom  your  soul  can 
say,  Brother  ! — However,  I  doubt  he  will  not  come  ;  he 
often  skips  me,  in  these  brief  visits  to  Town  ;  skips  everybody 
indeed  ;  being  a  man  solitary  and  sad,  as  certain  men  are, 
dwelling  in  an  element  of  gloom — carrying  a  bit  of  Chaos 
about  him,  in  short,  which  he  is  manufacturing  into 
Cosmos  ! 
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Alfred  is  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire  Gentleman  Farmer  I 
think  ;  indeed  you  see  in  his  verses  that  he  is  a  native  of 
u  moated  granges,"  and  green  fat  pastures,  not  of  mountains 
and  their  torrents  and  storms.  He  had  his  breeding  at 
Cambridge,  as  if  for  the  Law  or  Church  ;  being  master  of 
a  small  annuity  on  his  Father's  decease,  he  preferred  clubbing 
with  his  Mother  and  some  Sisters,  to  live  unpromoted  and 
write  Poems.  In  this  way  he  lives  still,  now  here,  now 
there  ;  the  family  always  within  reach  of  London,  never  in 
it  ;  he  himself  making  rare  and  brief  visits,  lodging  in  some 
old  comrade's  rooms.  I  think  he  must  be  under  forty,  not 
much  under  it.  One  of  the  finest-looking  men  in  the  world. 
A  great  shock  of  rough  dusty-dark  hair ;  bright  laughing  hazel 
eyes ;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate  ; 
of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking  ;  clothes 
cynically  loose,  free-and-easy ;  smokes  infinite  tobacco. 
His  voice  is  musical  metallic — fit  for  loud  laughter  and 
piercing  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between  :  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous  :  I  do  not  meet  in  these  late 
decades,  such  company  over  a  pipe  ! — We  shall  see  what  he 
will  grow  to.  He  is  often  unwell ;  very  chaotic — his  way 
is  through  Chaos  and  the  Bottomless  and  Pathless  ;  not 
handy  for  making  out  many  miles  upon. 


R.  L    STEVENSON 

XLIV.  THE  AUTHOR'S  PORTRAIT 

Arethusa  was  unwisely  dressed.  He  is  no  precisian 
in  attire  ;  but  by  all  accounts  he  was  never  so  ill- 
inspired  as  on  that  tramp  ;  having  set  forth  indeed,  upon  a 
moment's  notice,  from  the  most  unfashionable  spot  in 
Europe,  Barbizon.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  smoking-cap  of 
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Indian  work,  the  gold  lace  pitifully  frayed  and  tarnished. 
A  flannel  shirt  of  an  agreeable  dark  hue,  which  the  satirical 
called  black  ;  a  light  tweed  coat  made  by  a  good  English 
tailor  ;  ready-made  cheap  linen  trousers  and  leathern  gaiters 
completed  his  array.  In  person,  he  is  exceptionally  lean  ; 
and  his  face  is  not,  like  those  of  happier  mortals,  a  certificate. 
For  years  he  could  not  pass  a  frontier  or  visit  a  bank  with- 
out suspicion  ;  the  police  everywhere,  but  in  his  native  city, 
looked  askance  upon  him;  and  (though  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  credited)  he  is  actually  denied  admittance  to  the 
casino  of  Monte  Carlo.  If  you  will  imagine  him  dressed  as 
above,  stooping  under  his  knapsack,  walking  nearly  five 
miles  an  hour  with  the  folds  of  the  ready-made  trousers 
fluttering  about  his  spindle  shanks  and  still  looking  eagerly 
round  him  as  if  in  terror  of  pursuit — the  figure,  when 
realised,  is  far  from  reassuring.  When  Villon  journeyed 
(perhaps  by  the  same  pleasant  valley)  to  his  exile  at  Rous- 
sillon,  I  wonder  if  he  had  not  something  of  the  same 
appearance.  Something  of  the  same  pre-occupation  he  had 
beyond  a  doubt,  for  he  too  must  have  tinkered  verses  as  he 
walked,  with  more  success  than  his  successor.  And  if  he 
had  anything  like  the  same  inspiring  weather,  the  same 
nights  of  uproar,  men  in  armour  rolling  and  resounding 
down  the  stairs  of  heaven,  the  rain  hissing  on  the  village 
streets,  the  wild  bull's-eye  of  the  storm  flashing  all  night 
long  into  the  bare  inn-chamber — the  same  sweet  return  of 
day,  the  same  unfathomable  blue  of  noon,  the  same  high- 
coloured  halcyon  eves — and  above  all  if  he  had  anything 
like  as  good  a  comrade,  anything  like  as  keen  a  relish  for 
what  he  saw,  and  what  he  ate,  and  the  rivers  that  he  bathed 
in,  and  the  rubbish  that  he  wrote,  I  would  exchange  estates 
to-day  with  the  poor  exile,  and  count  myself  a  gainer. 
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A.  W.  KINGLAKE 

.  XLV.  DR  KEATE 

Tl/'HILST  I  remained  at  Cairo,  I  thought  it  worth 
while  to  see  something  of  the  magicians,  because 
I  considered  that  these  men  were  in  some  sort  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  contended  so  stoutly  against  the 
superior  power  of  Aaron.  I  therefore  sent  for  an  old  man 
who  was  held  to  be  the  chief  of  the  magicians,  and  desired 
him  to  show  me  the  wonders  of  his  art.  The  old  man 
looked  and  dressed  his  character  exceedingly  well  j  the 
vast  turban,  the  flowing  beard,  and  the  ample  robes  were 
all  that  one  could  wish  in  the  way  of  appearance.  The 
first  experiment  (a  very  stale  one)  which  he  attempted  to 
perform  for  me  was  that  of  showing  the  forms  and  faces  of 
my  absent  friends — not  to  me,  but  to  a  boy  brought  in 
from  the  streets  for  the  purpose,  and  said  to  be  chosen  at 
random.  A  mangale  (pan  of  burning  charcoal)  was  brought 
into  my  room,  and  the  magician,  bending  over  it,  sprinkled 
upon  the  fire  some  substances  consisting,  I  suppose,  of 
spices  or  sweetly  burning  woods  ;  for  immediately  a  frag- 
rant smoke  arose  that  curled  around  the  bending  form  of 
the  wizard,  the  while  that  he  pronounced  his  first  incanta- 
tions. When  these  were  over,  the  boy  was  made  to  sit 
down,  and  a  common  green  shade  was  bound  over  his 
brow  ;  then  the  wizard  took  ink,  and  still  continuing  his 
incantations,  wrote  certain  mysterious  figures  upon  the 
boy's  palm,  and  directed  him  to  rivet  his  attention  to  these 
marks  without  looking  aside  for  an  instant.  Again  the  in- 
cantations proceeded,  and  after  a  while  the  boy,  being 
seemingly  a  little  agitated,  was  asked  whether  he  saw 
anything  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  declared  that  he 
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saw — and  he  described  it  rather  minutely — a  kind  of 
military  procession  with  royal  flags  and  warlike  banners 
flying.  I  was  then  called  upon  to  name  the  absent  person 
whose  form  was  to  be  made  visible.  I  named  Keate.  You 
were  not  at  Eton,  and  I  must  tell  you,  therefore,  what 
manner  of  man  it  was  that  I  named,  though  I  think  you 
must  have  some  idea  of  him  already ;  for  wherever  from 
utmost  Canada  to  Bundelcund — wherever  there  was  the 
white-washed  wall  of  an  officer's  room  or  of  any  other 
apartment  in  which  English  gentlemen  are  forced  to  kick 
their  heels,  there,  likely  enough  (in  the  days  of  his  reign), 
the  head  of  Keate  would  be  seen,  scratched  or  drawn  with 
those  various  degrees  of  skill  which  one  observes  in  the 
representation  of  saints.  Anybody  without  the  least  notion 
of  drawing  could  still  draw  a  speaking,  nay  scolding,  like- 
ness of  Keate.  If  you  had  no  pencil,  you  could  draw  him 
well  enough  with  a  poker,  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  or  the 
smoke  of  a  candle.  He  was  little  more  (if  more  at  all) 
than  five  feet  in  height,  and  was  not  very  great  in  girth, 
but  within  this  space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten 
battalions.  He  had  a  really  noble  voice,  and  this  he  could 
modulate  with  great  skill ;  but  he  had  also  the  power  of 
quacking  like  an  angry  duck,  and  he  almost  always  adopted 
this  mode  of  communication  in  order  to  inspire  respect. 
He  was  a  capital  scholar,  but  his  ingenuous  learning  had 
not  "  softened  his  manners,"  and  had  "  permitted  them  to 
be  fierce" — tremendously  fierce.  He  had  such  a  complete 
command  over  his  temper,  that  he  scarcely  ever  allowed 
it  to  appear :  you  could  not  put  him  out  of  humour — that 
is,  out  of  the  ///-humour  which  he  thought  to  be  fitting  for 
a  head-master.  His  red  shaggy  eyebrows  were  so  pro- 
minent, that  he  habitually  used  them  as  arms  and  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  any  object  towards  which 
he  wished  to  direct  attention  ;  the  rest  of  his  features  were 
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equally  striking  in  their  way,  and  were  all  and  all  his  own. 
He  wore  a  fancy-  dress,  partly  resembling  the  costume  of 
Napoleon,  and  partly  that  of  a  widow  woman.  I  could 
not  have  named  anybody  more  decidedly  differing  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 

"  Whom  do  you  name  ?  " — "  I  name  John  Keate." — 
"  Now,  what  do  you  see  ? "  said  the  wizard  to  the  boy.  "  I 
see,"  answered  the  boy,  "I  see  a  fair  girl  with  golden  hair, 
blue  eyes,  pallid  face,  rosy  lips."  There  was  a  shot  !  I 
shouted  out  my  laughter  with  profane  exultation,  and  the 
wizard,  perceiving  the  grossness  of  his  failure,  declared  that 
the  boy  must  have  known  sin  (for  none  but  the  innocent 
can  see  truth),  and  accordingly  kicked  him  downstairs. 


R.  W.  EMERSON 

XLV  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR 

(^.REENOUGH  brought  me  through  a  common  friend 
an  invitation  from  Mr  Landor,  who  lived  at  San 
Domenica  di  Fiesole.  On  the  I5th  May  I  dined  with  Mr 
Landor.  I  found  him  noble  and  courteous,  living  in  a 
cloud  of  pictures  at  his  Villa  Gherardesca,  a  fine  house  com- 
manding a  beautiful  landscape.  I  had  inferred  from  his 
books,  or  magnified  from  some  anecdotes,  an  impression  of 
Achillean  wrath,  an  untameable  petulance.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  imputation  was  just  or  not,  but  certainly 
on  this  May  day  his  courtesy  veiled  that  haughty  mind, 
and  he  was  the  most  patient  and  gentle  of  hosts.  He 
praised  the  beautiful  cyclamen  which  grows  all  about 
Florence ;  he  admired  Washington ;  talked  of  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  decided  in  his  opinions,  likes  to  surprise,  and 
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is  well  content  to  impress,  if  possible,  his  English  whim 
upon  the  immutable  past.  No  great  man  ever  had  a  great 
son,  if  Philip  and  Alexander  be  not  an  exception  ;  and 
Philip  he  calls  the  greater  man.  In  art  he  loves  the 
Greeks,  and  in  sculpture  them  only.  He  prefers  the 
Venus  to  everything  else,  and  after  that,  the  head  of 
Alexander,  in  the  gallery  here.  He  prefers  John  of 
Bologna  to  Michael  Angelo  ;  in  painting,  Raffaelle  ;  and 
shares  the  growing  taste  for  Perugino  and  the  early  masters. 
The  Greek  histories  he  thought  the  only  good ;  and  after 
them,  Voltaire's.  I  could  not  make  him  praise  Mackintosh, 
nor  my  more  recent  friends ;  Montaigne  very  cordially — 
and  Charron  also,  which  seemed  indiscriminating.  He 
thought  Degerando  indebted  to  "Lucas  on  Happiness" 
and  "  Lucas  on  Holiness  !  "  He  pestered  me  with  Southey; 
but  who  is  Southey  ? 

He  invited  me  to  breakfast  on  Friday.  On  Friday  I 
did  not  fail  to  go,  and  this  time  with  Greenough.  He 
entertained  us  at  once  with  reciting  half-a-dozen  hexameter 
lines  of  Julius  Caesar's  ! — from  Donatus,  he  said.  He 
glorified  Lord  Chesterfield  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
undervalued  Burke,  and  undervalued  Socrates  ;  designated 
as  three  of  the  greatest  of  men,  Washington,  Phocion,  and 
Timoleon ;  much  as  our  pomologists  in  their  lists  select 
the  three  or  the  six  best  pears  "  for  a  small  orchard,"  and 
did  not  even  omit  to  remark  the  similar  termination  of 
their  names.  "A  great  man,"  he  said,  " should  make 
great  sacrifices,  and  kill  his  hundred  oxen,  without  knowing 
whether  they  would  be  consumed  by  gods  and  heroes,  or 
whether  the  flies  would  eat  them."  I  had  visited  Professor 
Amici,  who  had  shown  me  his  microscopes,  magnifying 
(it  was  said)  two  thousand  diameters;  and  I  spoke  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  Landor  despised  entom- 
ology, yet,  in  the  same  breath,  said,  "the  sublime  was  in  a 
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grain  of  dust."  I  suppose  I  teased  him  about  recent 
writers,  but  he  professed  never  to  have  heard  of  Herschel — 
not  even  by  name.  One  room  was  full  of  pictures,  which  he 
likes  to  show,  especially  one  piece,  standing  before  which, 
he  said  u  he  would  give  fifty  guineas  to  the  man  that  would 
swear  it  was  a  Domenichino."  1  was  more  curious  to  see 

his  library,  but  Mr  H ,  one  of  the  guests,  told  me  that 

Mr  Landor  gives  away  his  books,  and  has  never  more  than 
a  dozen  at  a  time  in  his  house. 

Mr  Landor  carries  to  its  height  the  love  of  freak  which 
the  English  delight  to  indulge,  as  if  to  signalise  their  com- 
manding freedom.  He  has  a  wonderful  brain,  despotic, 
violent  and  inexhaustible,  meant  for  a  soldier,  by  what 
chance  converted  to  letters,  in  which  there  is  not  a  style 
nor  a  tint  not  known  to  him,  yet  with  an  English  appetite 
for  action  and  heroes.  The  thing  done  avails,  and  not 
what  is  said  about  it.  An  original  sentence,  a  step  forward, 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  censures.  Landor  is  strangely 
undervalued  in  England,  usually  ignored,  and  sometimes 
savagely  attacked  in  the  Reviews.  The  criticism  may  be 
right  or  wrong,  and  is  quickly  forgotten  ;  but  year  after 
year  the  scholar  must  still  go  back  to  Landor  for  a  multi- 
tude of  elegant  sentences — for  wisdom,  wit  and  indignation 
that  are  unforgetable. 


J.    M.    BARRIE 

XLVII.  MARGARET  OGILVY 

the  day  I  was  born  we  bought  six  hair-bottomed 
chairs,  and  in  our  little  house  it  was  an  event,  the  first 
great  victory  in  a  woman's  long  campaign;  how  they  had  been 
laboured  for,  the  pound-note  and  the  thirty  threepenny-bits 
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they  cost,  what  anxiety  there  was  about  the  purchase,  the 
show  they  made  in  possession  of  the  west  room,  my  father's 
unnatural  coolness  when  he  brought  them  in  (but  his  face 
was  white) — I  so  often  heard  the  tale  afterwards,  and  shared 
as  boy  and  man  in  so  many  similar  triumphs,  that  the 
coming  of  the  chairs  seems  to  be  something  I  remember, 
as  if  I  had  jumped  out  of  bed  on  that  first  day,  and  run 
ben  to  see  how  they  looked.  I  am  sure  my  mother's  feet 
were  ettling  to  be  ben  long  before  they  could  be  trusted, 
and  that  the  moment  after  she  was  left  alone  with  me  she 
was  discovered  barefooted  in  the  west  room,  doctoring  a 
scar  (which  she  had  been  the  first  to  detect)  on  one  of  the 
chairs,  or  sitting  on  them  regally,  or  withdrawing  and  re- 
opening the  door  suddenly  to  take  the  six  by  surprise. 
And  then,  I  think,  a  shawl  was  flung  over  her  (it  is  strange 
to  me  to  think  it  was  not  I  who  ran  after  her  with  the 
shawl),  and  she  was  escorted  sternly  back  to  bed  and  re- 
minded that  she  had  proposed  not  to  budge,  to  which  her 
reply  was  probably  that  sh-  had  been  gone  but  an  instant, 
and  the  implication  that  therefore  she  had  not  been  gone 
at  all.  Thus  was  one  little  bit  of  her  revealed  to  me  at 
once  ;  I  wonder  if  I  took  note  of  it. 

Neighbours  came  in  to  see  the  boy  and  the  chairs.  I 
wonder  if  she  deceived  me  when  she  affected  to  think  that 
there  were  others  like  us,  or  whether  I  saw  through  her 
from  the  first,  she  was  so  easily  seen  through.  When  she 
seemed  to  agree  with  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  me  a  college  education,  was  I  so  easily  taken  in,  or 
did  I  know  already  what  ambitions  burned  behind  that 
dear  face  ?  When  they  spoke  of  the  chairs  as  the  goal 
quickly  reached,  was  I  such  a  newcomer  that  her  timid 
lips  must  say  "  They  are  but  a  beginning  "  before  I  heard 
the  words  ?  And  when  we  were  left  together,  did  I  laugh 
at  the  great  things  that  were  in  her  mind,  or  had  she  to 
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whisper  them  to  me  first,  and  then  did  I  put  my  arm 
round  her  and  telpher  that  I  would  help  ?  Thus  it  was 
for  such  a  long  time  :  it  is  strange  to  me  to  feel  that  it 
was  not  so  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  all  guess-work  for  six  years,  and  she  whom  I  see 
in  them  is  the  woman  who  came  suddenly  into  view  when 
they  were  at  an  end.  Her  timid  lips  I  have  said,  but  they 
were  not  timid  then,  and  when  I  knew  her  the  timid  lips 
had  come.  The  soft  face — they  say  the  face  was  not  so 
soft  then.  The  shawl  that  was  flung  over  her — we  had 
not  begun  to  hunt  her  with  a  shawl,  nor  to  make  our 
bodies  a  screen  between  her  and  the  draughts,  nor  to  creep 
into  her  room  a  score  of  times  in  the  night  to  stand  look- 
ing at  her  as  she  slept.  We  did  not  see  her  becoming 
little  then,  nor  sharply  turn  our  heads  when  she  said 
wonderingly  how  small  her  arms  had  grown.  In  her 
happiest  moments — and  never  was  a  happier  woman — her 
mouth  did  not  of  a  sudden  begin  to  twitch,  and  tears  to 
lie  on  the  mute  blue  eyes  in  which  I  have  read  all  I  know 
and  would  ever  care  to  write.  For  when  you  looked  into 
my  mother's  eyes  you  knew,  as  if  He  had  told  you,  why 
God  sent  her  into  the  world — it  was  to  open  the  minds  of 
all  who  looked  to  beautiful  thoughts.  And  that  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  literature.  Those  eyes  that  I 
cannot  see  until  I  was  six  years  old  have  guided  me  through 
life,  and  I  pray  God  they  may  remain  my  only  earthly 
judge  to  the  last.  They  were  never  more  my  guide  than 
when  I  helped  to  put  her  to  earth,  not  whimpering  because 
my  mother  had  been  taken  away  after  seventy-six  glorious 
years  of  life,  but  exulting  in  her  even  at  the  grave. 
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EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

XLVIII.  BERNARD  BARTON 

tJTE  was  equally  tolerant  of  men,  and  free  of  acquaintance. 
So  long  as  men  were  honest,  (and  he  was  slow  to 
suspect  them  to  be  otherwise,)  and  reasonably  agreeable, 
(and  he  was  easily  pleased,)  he  could  find  company  in  them. 
"  My  temperament,"  he  writes,  "  is,  as  far  as  a  man  can 
judge  of  himself,  eminently  social.  I  am  wont  to  live  out 
of  myself,  and  to  cling  to  anything  or  anybody  loveable 
within  my  reach." 

I  have  before  said  that  he  was  equally  welcome  and 
equally  at  ease,  whether  at  the  Hall  or  at  the  Farm  ;  him- 
self indifferent  to  rank,  though  he  gave  every  one  his  title, 
not  wondering  even  at  those  of  his  own  community,  who, 
unmindful  perhaps  of  the  military  implication,  owned  to 
the  soft  impeachment  of  Esquire.  But  nowhere  was  he 
more  amiable  than  in  some  of  those  humbler  meetings — 
about  the  fire  in  the  keeping-room  at  Christmas,  or  under 
the  walnut-tree  in  summer.  He  had  his  cheerful  remem- 
brances with  the  old  ;  a  playful  word  for  the  young — 
especially  with  children,  whom  he  loved  and  was  loved  by. 
— Or,  on  some  summer  afternoon,  perhaps  at  the  little  inn 
on  the  heath,  or  by  the  river-side — or  when,  after  a  pleasant 
picnic  on  the  sea-shore,  we  drifted  homeward  up  the  river, 
while  the  breeze  died  away  at  sunset,  and  the  heron,  at 
last  startled  by  our  gliding  boat,  slowly  rose  from  the  ooze 
over  which  the  tide  was  momentarily  encroaching.  .  .  . 

With  little  critical  knowledge  of  pictures,  he  was  very 
fond  of  them,  especially  such  as  represented  scenery  familiar 
to  him — the  shady  lane,  the  heath,  the  corn-field,  the 
village,  the  sea-shore.  And  he  loved  after  coming  away 
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from  the  bank  to  sit  in  his  room  and  watch  the  twilight 
steal  over  his  landscapes  as  over  the  real  face  of  nature,  and 
then  lit  up  again  by  fire  or  candlelight.  Nor  could  any 
itinerant  picture-dealer  pass  Mr  Barton's  door  without  call- 
ing to  tempt  him  to  a  new  purchase.  And  then  was  B.  B. 
to  be  seen,  just  come  up  from  the  bank,  with  broad-brim 
spectacles  on,  examining  some  picture  set  before  him  on  a 
chair  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  the  dealer  recom- 
mending, and  Barton  wavering,  until  partly  by  money,  and 
partly  by  exchange  of  some  older  favourites,  with  perhaps 
a  snuff-box  thrown  in  to  turn  the  scale  ;  a  bargain  was  con- 
cluded— generally  to  B.  B's.  great  disadvantage  and  great 
content.  Then  friends  were  called  in  to  admire  ;  and 
letters  written  to  describe  ;  and  the  pictures  taken  up  to 
his  bedroom  to  be  seen  by  candlelight  on  going  to  bed,, 
and  by  the  morning  sun  on  awakening  ;  then  hung  up  in 
the  best  place  in  the  best  room  ;  till  in  time  perhaps  it  was 
itself  exchanged  away  for  some  newer  favourite. 

He  was  not  learned — in  languages,  science,  or  philosophy. 
Nor  did  he  care  for  the  loftiest  kinds  of  poetry — "the 
heroics  "  as  he  called  it.  His  favourite  authors  were  those 
that  dealt  most  in  humour,  good  sense,  domestic  feeling 
and  pastoral  description — Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Wordsworth 
in  his  lowlier  moods,  and  Crabbe.  One  of  his  favourite 
prose  books  was  Boswell's  Johnson  ;  of  which  he  knew  all 
the  good  things  by  heart,  an  inexhaustible  store  for  a  country 
dinner-table. — And  many  will  long  remember  him  as  he 
used  to  sit  at  table,  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand,  and  a  glass  of 
genial  wine  before  him,  repeating  some  favourite  passage, 
and  glancing  his  fine  brown  eyes  about  him  as  he  recited. 
But  perhaps  his  favourite  prose  book  was  Scott's  Novels. 
These  he  seemed  never  tired  of  reading,  and  hearing  read. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  winters  I  have  gone  through 
several  of  the  best  of  these  with  him — generally  on  one 
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night  in  each  week — Saturday  night,  that  left  him  free  to 
the  prospect  of  Sunday's  relaxation.  Then  was  the  volume 
taken  down  impatiently  from  the  shelf  almost  before  tea 
was  over  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  room  was  clear,  candles 
snuffed,  and  fire  stirred,  he  would  read  out,  or  listen  to, 
those  fine  stories,  anticipating  with  a  glance,  or  an  im- 
patient ejaculation  of  pleasure,  the  good  things  he  knew 
were  coming — which  he  liked  all  the  better  for  knowing  they 
were  coming — relishing  them  afresh  in  the  fresh  enjoy- 
ment of  his  companion,  to  whom  they  were  less  familiar  ; 
until  the  modest  supper  coming  in  closed  the  book,  and 
recalled  him  to  his  cheerful  hospitality. 


WALT  WHITMAN 

XLIX.  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

'""PHE  President  very  quietly  rode  down  to  the  Capitol  in 
his  own  carriage,  by  himself,  on  a  sharp  trot,  about 
noon,  either  because  he  wish'd  to  be  on  hand  to  sign  bills, 
or  to  get  rid  of  marching  in  line  with  the  absurd  procession, 
the  muslin  temple  of  liberty,  and  pasteboard  monitor.  I 
saw  him  on  his  return,  at  three  o'clock,  after  the  perform- 
ance was  over.  He  was  in  his  plain  two-horse  barouche, 
and  looked  very  much  worn  and  tired  ;  the  lines,  indeed, 
of  vast  responsibilities,  intricate  questions,  and  demands  of 
life  and  death,  cut  deeper  than  ever  upon  his  dark-brown 
face ;  yet  all  the  old  goodness,  tenderness,  sadness,  and 
canny  shrewdness,  underneath  the  furrows.  (I  never  see 
that  man  without  feeling  that  he  is  one  to  become  person- 
ally attached  to,  for  his  combination  of  purest,  heartiest 
tenderness,  and  native  western  form  of  manliness.)  By 
his  side  sat  his  little  boy  of  ten  years.  There  were  no 
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soldiers,  only  a  lot  of  civilians  on  horseback,  with  huge 
yellow  scarfs  over^  their  shoulders,  riding  around  the 
carriage.  At  the  inauguration  four  years  ago,  he  rode 
down  and  back  again  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass  of  armed 
cavalry  men  eight  deep  with  drawn  sabres ;  and  there 
were  sharp  -  shooters  stationed  at  every  corner  on  the 
route. 


H.  D.  THOREAU 

L.    JOHN  BROWN 

A  MAN  of  rare  common-sense  and  directness  of  speech, 
as  of  action ;  a  transcendentalist  above  all,  a  man  of 
ideas  and  principles — that  was  what  distinguished  him. 
Not  yielding  to  a  whim  or  transient  impulse,  but  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  a  life.  I  noticed  that  he  did  not  over- 
state anything,  but  spoke  within  bounds.  I  remember, 
particularly,  how,  in  his  speech  here,  he  referred  to  what 
his  family  had  suffered  in  Kansas,  without  ever  giving  the 
least  vent  to  his  pent-up  fire.  It  was  a  volcano  with  an 
ordinary  chimney  flue.  Also  referring  to  the  deeds  of 
certain  Border  ruffians,  he  said,  rapidly  paring  away  his 
speech,  like  an  experienced  soldier,  keeping  a  reserve  offeree 
and  meaning,  "They  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  hung." 
He  was  not  in  the  least  a  rhetorician,  was  not  talking  to 
Buncombe  or  his  constituents  anywhere,  had  no  need  to 
invent  anything  but  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  and  com- 
municate his  own  resolution  ;  therefore  he  appeared 
incomparably  strong,  and  eloquence  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  seemed  to  me  at  a  discount.  It  was  like  the 
speeches  of  Cromwell  compared  with  those  of  an  ordinary 
king. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN 

LI.  TURNER 

TMAGINE  what  it  was  for  a  man  to  live  seventy  years 
in  this  hard  world,  with  the  kindest  heart,  and  the 
noblest  intellect  of  his  time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a 
single  word  or  ray  of  sympathy,  until  he  felt  himself  sinking 
into  the  grave.  From  the  time  he  knew  his  true  greatness 
all  the  world  was  turned  against  him :  he  held  his  own  ; 
but  it  could  not  be  without  roughness  of  bearing,  and 
hardening  of  the  temper  if  not  of  the  heart.  No  one 
understood  him,  no  one  trusted  him,  and  everyone  cried  out 
against  him.  Imagine,  any  of  you,  the  effect  upon  your 
own  minds,  if  every  voice  that  you  heard  from  the  human 
beings  around  you  were  raised,  year  after  year,  through  all 
your  lives,  only  in  condemnation  of  your  efforts  and  denial 
of  your  success.  This  may  be  borne,  and  borne  easily,  by 
men  who  have  fixed  religious  principles,  or  supporting 
domestic  ties.  But  Turner  had  no  one  to  teach  him  in  his 
youth,  and  no  one  to  love  him  in  his  old  age.  Respect  and 
affection,  if  they  came  at  all,  came  unbelieved  or  came  too 
late.  Naturally  irritable,  though  kind — naturally  suspicious, 
though  generous — the  gold  gradually  became  dim,  and  the 
most  fine  gold  changed,  or  if  not  changed,  overcast  and 
clouded.  The  deep  heart  was  still  beating,  but  it  was 
beneath  a  dark  and  melancholy  mail,  between  whose  joints, 
however,  sometimes  the  slightest  arrows  found  entrance, 
and  power  of  giving  pain.  He  received  no  consolation  in 
his  last  years,  nor  in  his  death.  Cut  off  in  great  part  from 
all  society — first  by  labour,  and  at  last  by  sickness — hunted 
to  his  grave  by  the  malignities  of  small  critics,  and  the 
jealousies  of  hopeless  rivalry,  he  died  in  the  house  of  a 
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stranger — one  companion  of  his  life,  and  one  only, 
staying  with  him  to  the  last.  The  window  of  his  death- 
chamber  was  turned  towards  the  west,  and  the  sun 
shone  upon  his  face  in  its  setting,  and  rested  there,  as  he 
expired. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

LII.  CARLYLE  TO  EMERSON 

VOU  are  a  born  enthusiast,  as  quiet  as  you  are;  and  it 
will  continue  so,  at  intervals,  to  the  end.  I  admire 
your  sly  low-voiced  sarcasm  too  ; — in  short,  I  love  the 
sternly-gentle  close-buttoned  man  very  well,  as  I  have 
always  done,  and  intend  to  continue  doing  ! — 

Pray  observe  therefore,  and  lay  it  to  heart  as  a  practical 
fact,  that  you  are  bound  to  persevere  in  writing  to  me 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  will  never  get  it  given  up,  how 
sulky  soever  you  grow,  while  we  both  remain  in  this 
world.  Do  not  I  very  well  understand  all  that  you  say 
about "  apathized  moods,"  etc.  ?  The  gloom  of  approaching 
old  age  (approaching,  nay  arriving  with  some  of  us)  is  very 
considerable  upon  a  man  ;  and  on  the  whole  one  contrives 
to  take  the  very  ugliest  view,  now  and  then,  of  all 
beautifulest  things ;  and  to  shut  one's  lips  with  a  kind  of 
grim  defiance,  a  kind  of  imperial  sorrow  which  is  almost 
like  felicity, — so  completely  and  composedly  wretched,  one 
is  equal  to  the  very  gods  !  These  too  are  necessary 
moods  to  a  man.  But  the  Earth  withal  is  verdant,  sun- 
beshone  ;  and  the  Son  of  Adam  has  his  place  on  it,  and 
his  tasks  and  recompenses  in  it,  to  the  close ; — as  one 
remembers  by  and  by,  too.  On  the  whole,  I  am  infinitely 
solitary ;  but  not  more  heavy  laden  than  I  have  all  along 
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been,  perhaps  rather  less  so  ;  I  could  fancy  even  old 
age  to  be  beautiful,  and  to  have  a  real  divineness :  for 
the  rest,  I  say  always  I  cannot  part  with  you  however 
it  go. 


J.  LINGARD 

LIII.  THOMAS  CROMWELL 

1LJIS  father  was  a  fuller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  son  in  his  early  youth  served  as  a 
trooper  in  the  wars  of  Italy  :  from  the  army  he  passed  to 
the  counting  office  of  a  Venetian  merchant;  and  after 
some  time  returning  to  England,  exchanged  the  counter 
for  the  study  of  the  law.  Wolsey  had  employed  him  to 
dissolve  the  monasteries,  which  had  been  granted  for  the 
establishment  of  his  colleges,  a  trust  which  he  had  dis- 
charged to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  enriched  himself.  His  principles,  however,  if  we 
may  believe  his  own  assertions,  were  of  a  most  flagitious 
description.  He  had  learned  from  Machiavelli,  that  vice 
and  virtue  were  but  names,  fit  indeed  to  amuse  the  leisure 
of  the  learned  in  their  colleges,  but  pernicious  to  the  man 
who  seeks  to  rise  in  the  courts  of  princes.  The  great 
art  of  the  politician  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  penetrate 
through  the  disguise  which  sovereigns  are  accustomed  to 
throw  over  their  real  inclinations,  and  to  devise  the  most 
specious  expedients  by  which  they  may  gratify  their 
appetites  without  appearing  to  outrage  morality  or  religion. 
By  acting  on  these  principles  he  had  already  earned  the 
hatred  of  the  public  :  and  when  his  patron  was  disgraced, 
was  singled  out  for  punishment  by  the  voice  of  the 
populace.  He  followed  Wolsey  to  Asher  :  but  despairing 
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of  the  fortune  of  the  fallen  favourite,  hastened  to  court, 
purchased  with  presents  the  protection  of  the  ministers, 
and  was  confirmed  in  that  office  under  the  king,  which  he 
had  before  held  under  the  cardinal,  the  stewardship  of  the 
lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries. 


T.  B.  MACAULAY 

LIV.  WILLIAM  III. 

LJE  therefore  long  observed  the  contest  between  the 
English  factions  attentively,  but  without  feeling  a 
strong  predilection  for  either  side.  Nor  in  truth  did  he  ever, 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 
He  wanted  that  which  is  the  common  groundwork  of  both 
characters  ;  for  he  never  became  an  Englishman.  He 
saved  England,  it  is  true  ;  but  he  never  loved  her,  and  he 
never  obtained  her  love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land  of 
exile,  visited  with  reluctance  and  quitted  with  delight. 
Even  when  he  rendered  to  her  those  services  of  which,  at 
this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects,  her  welfare  was  not  his 
chief  object.  Whatever  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was  for 
Holland.  There  was  the  stately  tomb  where  slept  the 
great  politician  whose  blood,  whose  name,  whose  tempera- 
ment, and  whose  genius  he  had  inherited.  There  the  very 
sound  of  his  title  was  a  spell  which  had,  through  three 
generations,  called  forth  the  affectionate  enthusiasm  of  boors 
and  artisans.  The  Dutch  language  was  the  language  of 
his  nursery.  Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he  had  chosen  his 
early  friends.  The  amusements,  the  architecture,  the 
landscape  of  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold  on  his 
heart.  To  her  he  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a 
prouder  and  fairer  rival.  In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall  he 
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pined  for  the  familiar  House  in  the  Wood  at  the  Hague, 
and  never  was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Windsor  for  his  far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During 
his  splendid  banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  create 
round  him  by  building,  planting,  and  digging,  a  scene 
which  might  remind  him  of  the  formal  piles  of  red  brick, 
of  the  long  canals,  and  of  the  symmetrical  flower  beds 
amidst  which  his  early  life  had  been  passed.  Yet  even  his 
affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to  another 
feeling  which  early  became  supreme  in  his  soul,  which 
mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions,  which  impelled  him  to 
marvellous  enterprises,  which  supported  him  when  sinking 
under  mortification,  pain,  sickness,  and  sorrow,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  seemed  during  a  short  time 
to  languish,  but  which  soon  broke  forth  again  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  continued  to  animate  him  even  while  the  prayer 
for  the  departing  was  read  at  his  bedside.  That  feeling  was 
enmity  to  France,  and  to  the  magnificent  King  who,  in 
more  than  one  sense,  represented  France,  and  who  to 
virtues  and  accomplishments  eminently  French  joined  in 
large  measure  that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vainglorious 
ambition  which  has  repeatedly  drawn  on  France  the  resent- 
ment of  Europe. 


WALTER  SCOTT 

LV.  LOUIS  XI. 

A  BOVE  the  little  door,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  deed 

which    had    been   done  within,   was   a    rude    nichey 

containing  a  crucifix  cut  in  stone.     Upon  this  emblem  the 

King  fixed  his  eyes,  as  if  about  to  kneel,  but  stopped  short, 

as  if  he  applied   to   the   blessed  image  the  principles    of 
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worldly  policy,  and  deemed  it  rash  to  approach  its  presence 
without  having  secured  the  private  intercession  of  some 
supposed  favourite.  He  therefore  turned  from  the  crucifix 
as  unworthy  to  look  upon  it,  and  selecting  from  the  images 
with  which,  as  often  mentioned,  his  hat  was  completely 
garnished,  a  representation  of  the  Lady  of  Clery,  knelt 
down  before  it  and  made  the  following  extraordinary 
prayer : — 

"  Sweet  Lady  of  Clery,"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands 
and  beating  his  breast  while  he  spoke — "blessed  Mother  ot 
Mercy  !  thou  who  art  omnipotent  with  Omnipotence,  have 
compassion  with  me  a  sinner  !  It  is  true  that  I  have  something 
neglected  thee  for  thy  blessed  sister  of  Embrun  ;  but  I  am  a 
king,  my  power  (is  great,  my  wealth  boundless  ;  and  were  it 
otherwise  I  would  double  thtga&f/b  on  my  subjects,  rather  than 
not  pay  my  debts  to  you  both.  Undo  these  iron  doors — fill  up 
these  tremendous  moats — lead  me,  as  a  mother  leads  a  child,  out 
of  this  present  and  pressing  danger  !  If  I  have  given  thy  sister 
the  county  of  Boulogne,  to  be  held  of  her  for  ever,  have  I  no 
means  of  showing  devotion  to  thee  also  ?  Thou  shalt  have  the 
broad  and  rich  province  of  Champagne  ;  and  its  vineyards  shall 
pour  their  abundance  into  thy  convent.  I  had  promised  the 
province  to  my  brother  Charles ;  but  he  thou  knowest  is  dead — 
poisoned  by  that  wicked  Abbe  of  Saint  John  d'Angely,  whom, 
if  I  live,  I  will  punish  !  I  promised  this  once  before,  but  this 
time  I  'will  keep  my  word. — If  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  believe,  dearest  patroness,  it  was  because  I  knew  no 
better  method  of  quieting  the  discontents  of  my  kingdom.  O, 
do  not  reckon  that  old  debt  to  my  account  to-day  ;  but  be,  as 
thou  hast  ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ! 
Sweetest  Lady,  work  with  thy  child,  that  He  will  pardon  all  past 
sins,  and  one — one  little  deed  which  I  must  do  this  night — nay 
it  is  no  sin,  dearest  Lady  of  Clery — no  sin,  but  an  act  of  justice 
privately  administered  ;  for  the  villain  is  the  greatest  impostor 
that  ever  poured  falsehood  into  a  Prince's  ear,  and  leans  besides 
to  the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  not  deserving  of  thy 
protection  ;  leave  him  to  my  care  ;  and  hold  it  as  good  service 
that  I  rid  the  world  of  him,  for  the  man  is  a  necromancer  and 
wizard  that  is  not  worth  thy  thought  and  care — a  dog,  the 
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extinction  of  whose  life  ought  to  be  of  as  little  consequence  in 
thine  eyes,  as  the  treading  out  a  spark  that  drops  from  a  lamp,  or 
springs  from  a  fire.  Think  not  of  this  little  matter,  gentlest* 
kindest  Lady,  but  only  consider  how  thou  can'st  best  aid  me  in 
my  troubles  !  and  I  here  bind  my  royal  signet  to  thy  effigy  in 
token  that  I  will  keep  my  word  concerning  the  county  of 
Champagne,  and  that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I  will  trouble 
thee  in  affairs  of  blood,  knowing  thou  art  so  kind,  so  gentle,  and 
so  tender-hearted." 

After  this  extraordinary  contract  with  the  object  of 
his  adoration,  Louis  recited,  apparently  with  deep  devotion, 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin  and  several  aves  and 
prayers,  especially  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin. 
He  then  arose,  satisfied  that  he  had  secured  the  intercession 
of  the  Saint  to  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  rather,  as  he 
craftily  reflected,  that  most  of  the  sins  for  which  he  had 
requested  her  mediation  on  former  occasions  had  been  of  a 
different  character,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Lady  of  Clery 
was  less  likely  to  consider  him  as  a  hardened  and  habitual 
shedder  of  blood,  than  the  other  saints  whom  he  had  more 
frequently  made  confidants  of  his  crimes  in  that  respect. 


T.    B.    MACAULAY 

LVI.  STRAFFORD 

TX/'ENTWORTH, — who  ever  names  him  without 
thinking  of  those  harsh,  dark  features,  ennobled  by 
their  expression  into  more  than  the  majesty  of  an  antique 
Jupiter ;  of  that  brow,  that  eye,  that  cheek,  that  lip, 
wherein,  as  in  a  chronicle,  are  written  the  events  of  many 
stormy  and  disastrous  years,  hr'gh  enterprise  accomplished, 
rightful  dangers  braved,  power  unsparingly  exercised, 
suffering  unshrinkingly  borne  ;  of  that  ^  fixed  look,  so  full  of 
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severity,  of  mournful  anxiety,  of  deep  thought,  of  daunt- 
less resolution,  which  seems  at  once  to  forebode  and  to 
defy  a  terrible  fate,  as  it  lowers  on  us  from  the  living 
canvas  of  Vandyke  ?  Even  at  this  day  the  haughty  earl 
overawes  posterity  as  he  overawed  his  contemporaries,  and 
excites  the  same  interest  when  arraigned  before  the 
tribunal  of  history  which  he  excited  at  the  Bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  we  sometimes  feel 
towards  his  memory  a  certain  relenting  similar  to  that 
relenting  which  his  defence,  as  Sir  John  Denham  tells  us, 
produced  in  Westminster  Hall. 


J.    A.    FROUDE 

LVII.  TACITUS 

*~PHE  greatest  man  who  has  as  yet  given  himself  to  the 
recording  of  human  affairs  is,  beyond  question, 
Cornelius  Tacitus.  Alone  in  Tacitus  a  serene  calmness 
of  insight  was  compatible  with  intensity  of  feeling  ;  he 
took  no  side  ;  he  may  have  been  Imperialist,  he  may  have 
been  Republican,  but  he  has  left  no  sign  whether  he  was 
either  ;  he  appears  to  have  sifted  facts  with  scrupulous 
integrity ;  to  administer  his  love,  his  scorn,  his  hatred, 
according  only  to  individual  merit,  and  these  are  rather 
felt  by  the  reader  in  the  life-like  clearness  of  his  portraits 
than  expressed  in  words  by  himself.  Yet  such  a  power  of 
seeing  into  things  was  only  possible  to  him,  because  there 
was  no  party  left  with  which  he  could  determinedly  side, 
and  no  wide  spirit  alive  in  Rome  through  which  he  could 
feel;  the  spirit  of  Rome,  th^  spirit  of  life  had  gone  away 
to  seek  other  forms,  and  the  world  of  Tacitus  was  a  heap 
of  decaying  institutions  :  a  stage  where  men  and  women, 
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as  they  themselves  were  individually  base  or  noble,  played 
over  their  little  parts.  Life,  indeed,  was  come  into  the 
world,  was  working  in  it,  and  silently  shaping  the  old  dead 
corpse  into  fresh  and  beautiful  being  ;  Tacitus  alludes  to  it 
once  only  in  one  brief  scornful  chapter  ;  and  the  most 
poorly  gifted  of  those  forlorn  biographers  whose  unreason- 
ing credulity  was  piling  up  the  legends  of  St  Mary  and  the 
Apostles  which  now  drive  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to 
despair,  knew  more  in  his  divine  hope  and  faith,  of  the  real 
spirit  which  had  gone  out  among  mankind  than  the  keenest 
and  gravest  intellect  which  ever  set  itself  to  contemplate 
them. 


J.    R.    LOWELL 

LVIII.  DRYDEN 

S  he,  then,  a  great  poet  ?  Hardly,  in  the  narrowest 
definition.  But  he  was  a  strong  thinker  who  some- 
times carried  common  sense  to  a  height  where  it  catches 
the  light  of  a  diviner  air,  and  warmed  reason  till  it  had 
well-nigh  the  illuminating  property  of  intuition.  Cer- 
tainly he  is  not,  like  Spenser,  the  poets'  ipoet,  but  other 
men  have  also  their  rights.  Even  the  Philistine  is  a  man 
and  a  brother,  and  is  entirely  right  so  far  as  he  sees.  To 
demand  more  of  him  is  to  be  unreasonable.  And  he  sees, 
among  other  things,  that  a  man  who  undertakes  to  write 
should  first  have  a  meaning  perfectly  defined  to  himself, 
and  then  should  be  able  to  set  it  forth  clearly  in  the  best 
words.  This  is  precisely  Dryden's  praise,  and  amid  the 
rickety  sentiment  looming  big  through  misty  phrase 
which  marks  so  much  of  modern  literature,  to  read  him  is 
as  bracing  as  a  north-west  wind.  He  blows  the  mind 
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clear.  In  ripeness  of  mind  and  bluff  heartiness  of  expres- 
sion, he  takes  rank  with  the  best.  His  phrase  is  always  a 
short  cut  to  his  sense,  for  his  estate  was  too  spacious  for 
him  to  need  that  trick  of  winding  the  path  of  his  thought 
about,  and  planting  it  out  with  clumps  of  epithet,  by 
which  the  landscape  gardeners  of  literature  give  to  a 
paltry  half-acre  the  air  of  a  park.  In  poetry,  to  be  next- 
best  is,  in  one  sense,  to  be  nothing  ;  and  yet  to  be  among 
the  first  in  any  kind  of  writing,  as  Dryden  certainly  was, 
is  to  be  one  of  a  very  small  company.  He  had,  beyond 
most,  the  gift  of  the  right  word.  And  if  he  does  not,  like 
one  or  two  of  the  greater  masters  of  song,  stir  our 
sympathies  by  that  indefinable  aroma  so  magical  in  arousing 
the  subtle  associations  of  the  soul,  he  has  this  in  common 
with  the  few  great  writers,  that  the  winged  seed  of  his 
thought  embed  themselves  in  the  memory  and  germinate 
there.  If  I  could  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  recommend- 
ing to  a  young  man  any  author  on  whom  to  form  his  style, 
I  should  tell  him  that,  next  to  having  something  that  will 
not  stay  unsaid,  he  could  find  no  safer  guide  than  Dryden. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

LIX.  DANTE 

TT  is  five  centuries  since  he  ceased  writing  and  living  here. 
After  all  commentaries,  the  Book  itself  is  mainly  what 
we  know  of  him.  The  Book';  and  one  might  add  that 
Portrait  commonly  attributed  to  Giotto,  which,  looking  on 
it,  you  cannot  help  inclining  to  think  genuine,  whoever  did 
it.  To  me  it  is  a  most  touching  face ;  perhaps  of  all  faces 
that  I  know,  the  most  so.  Blank  there,  painted  on  vacancy, 
with  the  simple  laurel  wound  round  it,  the  deathless  sorrow 
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and  pain,  the  known  victory  which  is  also  deathless,  signifi- 
cant of  the  whole  history  of  Dante  !  I  think  it  is  the 
mournfulest  face  that  ever  was  painted  from  reality  ;  an 
altogether  tragic,  heart-affecting  face.  There  is  in  it,  as 
foundation  of  it,  the  softness,  tenderness,  gentle  affection, 
as  of  a  child  ;  but  all  this  is  as  if  congealed  into  sharp  con- 
tradiction, into  abnegation,  isolation,  proud,  hopeless  pain. 
A  soft  ethereal  soul  looking  out  so  stern,  implacable,  grim- 
trenchant,  as  from  imprisonment  of  thick-ribbed  ice ! 
Withal  it  is  a  silent  pain  too,  a  silent,  scornful  one  :  the 
lip  is  curled  in  a  kind  of  godlike  disdain  of  the  thing  that 
is  eating  out  his  heart, — as  if  it  were  withal  a  mean,  insignifi- 
cant thing,  as  if  he  whom  it  had  power  to  torture  and 
strangle  were  greater  than  it.  The  face  of  one  wholly  in 
protest  and  life-long  unsurrendering  battle  against  the 
world.  Affection  all  converted  into  indignation :  an 
implacable  indignation,  slow,  equable,  implacable,  silent, 
like  that  of  a  god  !  The  eye  too,  it  looks  out  as  in  a  kind 
of  surprise,  a  kind  of  enquiry,  Why  the  world  was  of  such  a 
sort  ?  This  is  Dante  :  so  he  looks,  this  "  voice  of  ten  silent 
centuries,"  and  sings  us,  "his  mystic  unfathomable  song." 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

LX.  JOAN  OF  ARC 

is  to  be  thought  of  her  ?  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests  of 
Lorraine,  that — like  the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy  from  the  hills 
and  forests  of  Judea — rose  suddenly  out  of  the  quiet,  out  of 
the  safety,  out  of  the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep 
pastoral  solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies,  and  to 
the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of  Kings  ?  .  .  fc 
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Pure,  innocent,  noble-hearted  girl  !  whom,  from  earliest 
youth,  ever  I  believed  in  as  full  of  truth  and  self-sacrifice, 
this  was  amongst  the  strongest  pledges  for  thy  truth,  that 
never  once — no,  not  for  a  moment  of  weakness — didst  thou 
revel  in  the  vision  of  coronets  and  honour  from  man. 
Coronets  for  thee  !  Oh  no  !  Honours,  if  they  come  when 
all  is  over,  are  for  those  that  share  thy  blood.  Daughter  of 
Domremy,  when  the  gratitude  of  thy  king  shall  awaken, 
thou  wilt  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  Call  her,  king 
of  France,  but  she  will  not  hear  thee  !  Cite  her  by  thy 
apparitors  to  come  and  receive  a  robe  of  honour,  but  she 
will  be  found  en  contumace.  When  the  thunders  of  universal 
France,  as  even  yet  may  happen,  shall  proclaim  the  grandeur 
of  the  poor  shepherd  girl  that  gave  up  all  for  her  country, 
thy  ear,  young  shepherd  girl,  will  have  been  deaf  for  five 
centuries.  To  suffer  and  to  die,  that  was  thy  portion  in 
this  life  ;  that  was  thy  destiny  ;  and  not  for  a  moment  was 
it  hidden  from  thyself.  Life,  thou  saidst,  is  short,  and  the 
sleep  which  is  in  the  grave  is  long.  Let  me  use  that  life, 
so  transitory,  for  the  glory  of  those  heavenly  dreams  destined 
to  comfort  the  sleep  which  is  so  long.  This  pure  creature 
— pure  from  every  suspicion  of  even  a  visionary  self-interest 
even  as  she  was  pure  in  senses  more  obvious — never  once 
did  this  holy  child,  as  regarded  herself,  relax  from  her  belief 
in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to  mee*  her.  She  might 
not  prefigure  the  very  manner  of  her  deatn  ;  she  saw  nor  in 
vision,  perhaps,  the  aerial  altitude  of  the  fiery  scaffold,  the 
spectators  without  end  on  every  road  pouring  into  Rouen 
as  to  a  coronation,  the  surging  smoke,  the  volleying  flames, 
the  hostile  faces  all  around,  the  pitying  eye  that  lurked  but 
here  and  there,  until  nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke 
loose  from  artificial  restraints — these  might  not  be  apparent 
through  the  mists  of  the  hurrying  future.  But  the  voice 
that  called  her  to  death,  that  she  heard  for  ever. 
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T.  B.  MACAULAY 

LXI.  LOYOLA 

IN  his  early  life  he  had  been  the  very  prototype  of  the 
hero  of  Cervantes.  The  single  study  of  the  young 
Hidalgo  had  been  chivalrous  romance  ;  and  his  existence 
had  been  one  gorgeous  day-dream  of  princesses  rescued  and 
infidels  subdued.  He  had  chosen  a  Dulcinea, u  no  countess, 
no  duchess," — these  are  his  own  words — "  but  one  of  far 
higher  station  ; "  and  he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
laying  at  her  feet  the  keys  of  Moorish  castles  and  the 
jewelled  turbans  of  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  midst  of  these 
visions  of  martial  glory  and  prosperous  love,  a  severe 
wound  stretched  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  constitu- 
tion was  shattered  and  he  was  doomed  to  be  a  cripple  for 
life.  The  palm  of  strength,  grace  and  skill  in  knightly 
exercises  was  no  longer  for  him.  He  could  no  longer  hope 
to  strike  down  gigantic  soldans  or  to  find  favour  in  the 
sight  of  beautiful  women.  A  new  vision  then  arose  in  his 
mind,  and  mingled  itself  with  his  old  delusions  in  a  manner 
which  to  most  Englishmen  must  seem  singular,  but  which 
those  who  know  how  close  was  the  union  between  religion 
and  chivalry  in  Spain  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand. 
He  would  still  be  a  soldier,  he  would  still  be  a  knight- 
errant,  but  the  soldier  and  knight-errant  of  the  spouse  of 
Christ.  He  would  smite  the  great  Red  Dragon.  He  would 
be  the  champion  of  the  Woman  clothed  with  the  Sun.  He 
would  break  the  charm  under  which  false  prophets  held 
the  souls  of  men  in  bondage.  His  restless  spirit  led  him  to 
the  Syrian  deserts,  and  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Thence  he  wandered  back  to  the  farthest  West,  and 

astonished  the  convents  of  Spain  and  the  schools  of  France 
G 
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by  his  penances  and  vigils.  The  same  lively  imagination 
which  had  been  employed  in  picturing  the  tumult  of  unreal 
battles  and  the  charm  of  unreal  queens,  now  peopled  his 
solitude  with  saints  and  angels.  The  Holy  Virgin  de- 
scended to  commune  with  him.  He  saw  the  Saviour  face 
to  face  with  the  eye  of  flesh.  Even  those  mysteries  of 
religion  which  are  the  hardest  trial  of  faith  were  in  his 
case  palpable  to  sight.  It  is  difficult  to  relate  without  a 
pitying  smile  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  he  saw 
transubstantiation  take  place,  and  that  as  he  stood  praying 
on  the  steps  of  Saint  Dominic,  he  saw  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  wept  aloud  with  joy  and  wonder.  Such  was 
the  celebrated  Ignatius  Loyola,  who,  in  the  great  Catholic 
reaction,  bore  the  same  part  which  Luther  bore  in  the 
great  Protestant  movement. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  system  of  the  Theatines,  the 
enthusiastic  Spaniard  turned  his  face  towards  Rome.  Poor, 
obscure,  without  a  patron,  without  recommendations,  he 
entered  the  city  where  now  two  princely  temples,  rich  with 
painting  and  many-coloured  marble,  commemorate  his 
great  services  to  the  Church ;  where  his  form  stands 
sculptured  in  massive  silver,  where  his  bones,  enshrined 
amidst  jewels,  are  placed  beneath  the  altar  of  God.  His 
activity  and  zeal  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  under  his 
rule  the  order  of  Jesuits  began  to  exist,  and  grew  rapidly 
to  the  full  measure  of  his  gigantic  powers.  With  what 
vehemence,  with  what  policy,  with  what  exact  discipline, 
with  what  dauntless  courage,  with  what  self-denial,  with 
what  forgetfulness  of  the  dearest  private  ties,  with  what 
intense  and  stubborn  devotion  to  a  single  end,  with  what 
unscrupulous  laxity  and  versatility  in  the  choice  of  means> 
the  Jesuits  fought  the  battle  of  their  church,  is  written  in 
every  page  of  the  annals  of  Europe  during  several  genera- 
tions. In  the  order  of  Jesus  was  concentrated  the  quint- 
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essence  of  the  Catholic  spirit;  and  the  history  of  the  order 
of  Jesus  is  the  history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction.  That 
order  possessed  itself  at  once  of  all  the  strongholds  which 
command  the  public  mind,  of  the  press,  of  the  confessional, 
of  the  academies.  Wherever  the  Jesuit  preached,  the 
church  was  too  small  for  the  audience.  The  name  of 
Jesuit  on  a  title-page  secured  the  circulation  of  a  book.  It 
was  in  the  ears  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  powerful,  the  noble, 
and  the  beautiful,  breathed  the  secret  history  of  their  lives. 
It  was  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuit  that  the  youth  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes  were  brought  up  from  childhood  to 
manhood,  from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  courses  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Literature  and  science,  lately 
associated  with  infidelity  or  with  heresy,  now  became  the 
allies  of  orthodoxy.  Dominant  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
the  great  order  soon  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of 
spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and 
quartering-blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  every 
disguise,  and  in  every  country ;  scholars,  physicians, 
merchants,  serving-men,  in  the  hostile  court  of  Sweden, 
in  the  old  manor-houses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of 
Connaught ;  arguing,  instructing,  consoling,  stealing  away 
the  hearts  of  the  young,  animating  the  courage  of  the 
timid,  holding  up  the  crucifix  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying. 
Nor  was  it  less  their  office  to  plot  against  the  thrones  and 
lives  of  apostate  kings,  to  spread  evil  rumours,  to  raise 
tumults,  to  inflame  civil  wars,  to  arm  the  hand  of  the 
assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Church,  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeal  in  her  cause  to 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  to  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Extreme 
doctrines  of  obedience  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty, 
the  right  of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of 
every  one  of  the  people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a 
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bad  ruler,  were  inculcated  by  the  same  man,  according  as 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  of  Philip  or  to  the 
subject  of  Elizabeth.  Some  described  these  divines  as  the 
most  rigid,  others  as  the  most  indulgent  of  spiritual 
directors.  And  both  descriptions  were  correct. 


WALTER  PATER 

LXII.  PASCAL 

are  moments  of  one's  own  life,  aspects  of  the  life 
of  others,  of  which  the  conclusion  that  the  will  is  free 
seems  to  be  the  only — is  the  natural  or  reasonable — account. 
Yet  those  very  moments,  on  reflection,  on  second  thoughts, 
present  themselves  again,  as  but  links  in  a  chain,  in  an  all- 
embracing  network  of  chains.  In  all  education  we  assume, 
in  some  inexplicable  combination,  at  once  the  freedom  and 
the  necessity  of  the  subject  of  it.  And  who  on  a  survey  of 
life  from  outside  would  willingly  lose  the  dramatic  contrasts, 
the  alternating  interests,  for  which  the  opposed  ideas  of 
freedom  and  necessity  are  our  respective  points  of  view  ? 
How  significant  become  the  details  we  might  otherwise 
pass  by  almost  unobserved,  but  to  which  we  are  put  on  the 
alert  by  the  abstract  query  whether  a  man  be  indeed  a 
free  man  or  a  slave,  as  we  watch  from  aside  his  devious 
course,  his  struggles,  his  final  tragedy  or  triumph.  So 
much  value  at  least  there  may  be  in  problems  insoluble  in 
themselves,  such  as  that  great  controversy  of  Pascal's  day 
between  Jesuit  and  Jansenist.  And  here  again  who  would 
forgo,  in  the  spectacle  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human 
soul,  the  aspects,  the  details,  which  the  doctrines  of  uni- 
versal and  particular  grace  respectively  embody  ?  The 
Jesuit  doctrine  of  sufficient  grace  is  certainly,  to  use  the 
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familiar  expression,  a  very  pleasant  doctrine  conducive  to 
the  due  feeding  of  the  whole  flock  of  Christ,  as  being,  as 
assuming  them  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  at  the  worst, 
God's  silly  sheep.  It  has  something  in  it  congruous  with 
the  rising  of  the  physical  sun  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
while  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  naturally,  peacefully 
together.  But  how  pleasant  also  the  opposite  doctrine, 
how  true,  how  truly  descriptive  of  certain  distinguished, 
magnifical  or  elect  souls,  vessels  of  election,  tpris  des 
hauteurs,  as  we  see  them  pass  across  the  world's  stage,  as  if 
led  on  by  a  kind  of  thirst  for  God  !  Its  necessary  counter- 
part, of  course,  we  may  find,  at  least  dramatically  true  of 
some  ;  we  can  name  them  in  history,  perhaps  from  our 
own  experience ;  souls  of  whom  it  seems  but  an  obvious 
story  to  tell  that  they  seemed  to  be  in  love  with  eternal 
death,  to  have  borne  on  them  from  the  first  signs  of  repro- 
bation. Of  certain  quite  visibly  elect  souls,  at  all  events, 
the  theory  of  irresistible  grace  might  seem  the  almost 
necessary  explanation.  Most  reasonable,  most  natural, 
most  truly  is  it  descriptive  of  Pascal  himself. 


MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

LXIII.  ST  FRANCIS 

TN  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
clouds  and  storms  had  come,  when  the  gay  sensuous 
pagan  life  was  gone,  when  men  were  not  living  by  the 
senses  and  understanding,  when  they  were  looking  for  the 
speedy  coming  of  Antichrist,  there  appeared  in  Italy,  to 
the  north  of  Rome,  in  the  beautifv '  Umbrian  country  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  a  figure  of  the  most  magical 
power  and  charm,  St  Francis.  His  century  is,  I  think,  the 
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most  interesting  in  jthe  history  of  Christianity  after  its 
primitive  age ;  more  interesting  than  even  the  century  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  one  of  the  chief  figures,  perhaps 
the  very  chief,  to  which  this  interest  attaches  itself,  is  St 
Francis.  And  why  ?  Because  of  the  profound  popular 
instinct  which  enabled  him,  more  than  any  man  since  the 
primitive  age,  to  fit  religion  for  popular  use.  He  brought 
religion  to  the  people.  He  founded  the  most  popular  body 
of  ministers  of  religion  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  Church. 
He  transformed  monachism  by  uprooting  the  stationary 
monk,  delivering  him  from  the  bondage  of  property,  and 
sending  him,  as  a  mendicant  friar,  to  be  a  stranger  and 
sojourner,  not  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  most  crowded 
haunts  of  men,  to  console  them  and  to  do  them  good. 
This  popular  instinct  of  his  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  famous 
marriage  with  poverty.  Poverty  and  suffering  are  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  multitude,  the  immense 
majority  of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  towards  this  people  that 
his  soul  yearned.  "  He  listens,"  it  was  said  of  him,  c<  to 
those  to  whom  God  Himself  will  not  listen."  So  in 
return,  as  no  other  man  he  was  listened  to.  When  an 
Umbrian  town  or  village  heard  of  his  approach  the  whole 
population  went  out  in  joyful  procession  to  meet  him,  with 
green  boughs,  flags,  music,  and  songs  of  gladness.  The 
master,  who  began  with  two  disciples,  could  in  his  own  life- 
time (and  he  died  at  forty-four)  collect  to  keep  Whitsun- 
tide with  him,  in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  five 
thousand  of  his  Minorites.  He  found  fulfilment  to  his 
prophetic  cry,  "  I  hear  in  my  ears  the  sound  of  the  tongues 
of  all  the  nations  who  shall  come  unto  us — Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  Germans>  Englishmen.  The  Lord  will  make  of 
us  a  great  people,  evei1  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Prose  could  not  satisfy  this  ardent  soul,  and  he  made 
poetry.     Latin   was   too  learned  for  this  simple,  popular 
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nature,  and  he  composed  in  his  mother-tongue,  in  Italian. 
The  beginnings  of  the  mundane  poetry  of  the  Italians  are 
in  Sicily,  at  the  court  of  Kings ;  the  beginnings  of  their 
religious  poetry  are  in  Umbria  with  St  Francis.  His  are 
the  humble  upper  waters  of  a  mighty  stream  :  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  St  Francis,  at 
the  end,  Dante.  Now  it  happens  that  St  Francis  too,  like 
the  Alexandrian  songsters,  has  his  hymn  for  the  sun,  for 
Adonis ;  Canticle  of  the  Sun,  Canticle  of  the  Creatures — the 
poem  goes  by  both  names.  Like  the  Alexandrian  hymn, 
it  is  designed  for  popular  use,  but  not  for  use  by  King 
Ptolemy's  people  ;  artless  in  language,  irregular  in  rhythm, 
it  matches  with  the  childlike  genius  that  produced  it,  and 
the  simple  natures  that  loved  and  repeated  it.  ... 

It  is  natural  that  man  should  take  pleasure  in  his  senses. 
It  is  natural  also,  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  his  heart  and 
imagination  from  his  misery.  When  one  thinks  what 
human  life  is  for  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  how  little 
of  a  feast  for  their  senses  it  can  possibly  be,  one  understands 
the  charm  for  them  of  a  refuge  offered  in  the  heart  and 
imagination.  Above  all,  when  one  thinks  what  human 
life  was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  understands  the  charm  of 
such  a  refuge. 

Now  the  poetry  of  Theocritus's  hymn  is  poetry  treating 
the  world  according  to  the  demand  of  the  heart  and  im- 
agination. The  first  takes  the  world  by  its  outward, 
sensible  side ;  the  second  by  its  inward,  symbolical  side. 
The  first  admits  as  much  of  the  world  as  is  pleasure-giving  ; 
the  second  admits  the  whole  world,  rough  and  smooth, 
painful  and  pleasure-giving,  all  alike,  but  all  transfigured 
by  the  power  of  a  spiritual  emotion,  all  brought  under  a 
law  of  supersensual  love,  having  its  seat  in  the  soul.  It 
can  thus  even  say,  "  Praised  be  the  Lord  for  our  sister,  the 
death  of  the  trody" 
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J.  H.  NEWMAN 

LXIV.  THE  OLD  MONK 

TXfOULD  that  Christianity  had  a  Virgil  to  describe  the 
old  monks  at  their  rural  labours,  as  it  has  had  a 
Sacchi  or  a  Domenichino  to  paint  them  !  How  would  he 
have  been  able  to  set  forth  the  adventures  and  the  hardships 
of  the  missionary  husbandmen,  who  sang  of  the  Scythian 
winter,  and  the  murrain  of  the  cattle,  the  stag  of  Sylvia,  and 
the  forest  home  of  Evander  !  How  could  he  have  pour- 
trayed  St  Paulinus  or  Saint  Serenus  in  his  garden,  who  could 
draw  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  old  Corycion,  raising  amid 
the  thicket  his  scanty  pot  herbs  upon  the  nook  of  land, 
which  was  "  not  good  for  tillage,  nor  for  pasture  nor  for 
vines  !  "  How  could  he  have  brought  out  the  poetry  of 
those  simple  labourers,  who  has  told  us  of  that  old  man's 
flower  and  fruits,  and  of  the  satisfaction,  as  a  king's,  which 
he  felt  in  those  innocent  riches  !  He  who  had  so  huge  a 
dislike  of  cities,  and  great  houses,  and  high  society,  and 
sumptuous  banquets,  and  the  canvass  for  office,  ano  the  hard 
law,  and  the  noisy  lawyer,  and  the  statesman's  harangue — 
he  who  thought  the  country  proprietor  as  even  too  blessed, 
did  he  but  know  his  blessedness,  and  who  loved  the  valley, 
winding  stream  and  wood,  and  the  hidden  life  which  they 
offer,  and  the  deep  lessons  which  they  whisper — how  could 
he  have  illustrated  that  wonderful  union  of  prayer,  penance, 
toil  and  literary  work,  the  true  otium  cum  dignltale^  a  fruitful 
leisure  and  a  meek-hearted  dignity,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  Benedictine.  That  ethereal  fire  which  enabled  the 
Prince  of  Latin  poets  to  take  up  the  Sibyl's  strain,  and  to 
adumbrate  the  glories  of  a  supernatural  future — that  serene 
philosophy,  which  has  strewn  his  poems  with  sentiments 
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which  come  home  to  the  heart — that  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  sorrows  of  human  kind  and  with  the  action  and 
passion  of  human  nature — how  well  would  they  have  served 
to  illustrate  the  patriarchal  history  and  office  of  the  monks 
in  the  broad  German  countries,  or  the  deeds,  the  words,  and 
the  visions  of  a  St  Odilo  or  a  St  Helred  !  What  a  poet 
deliberately  chooses  for  the  subject  of  his  poems  must  be  in 
its  own  nature  poetical.  A  poet  indeed  is  but  a  man  after 
all,  and  in  his  proper  person  may  prefer  solid  beef  and 
pudding  to  all  the  creations  of  his  own  "  fine  frenzy," 
which  in  his  character  of  poet,  are  his  meat  and  drink. 
But  no  poet  will  ever  commit  his  poetical  reputation  to  the 
treatment  of  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  poetry.  When, 
then,  Virgil  chooses  the  country  and  rejects  the  town,  he 
shows  us  that  a  certain  aspect  of  the  town  is  uncongenial  with 
poetry,  and  that  a  certain  aspect  of  the  country  is  congenial. 
Repose,  intellectual  and  moral,  is  that  quality  of  country 
life  which  he  selects  for  his  praises  ;  and  effort  and  bustle 
and  excitement  is  that  quality  of  a  town  life  which  he  abhors. 
Herein  then,  according  to  Virgil,  lies  the  poetry  of  St 
Benedict,  in  the  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita,  in  the 
absence  of  anxiety  and  fretfulness,  of  schemes  and  scheming, 
of  hopes  and  fears,  of  doubts  and  disappointments.  Such  a 
life — living  for  the  day  without  solicitude  for  the  morrow, 
without  plans  or  objects,  even  holy  ones,  here  below,  work- 
ing, not  (so  to  say)  by  the  piece,  but  as  hired  by  the  hour  ; 
sowing  the  ground  with  the  certainty,  according  to  the 
promise,  of  reaping ;  reading  or  writing  this  present  week 
without  the  consequent  necessity  of  reading  or  writing  during 
the  next ;  dwelling  among  one's  own  people  without  distinct 
ties  ;  taking  each  new  day  as  a  whole  in  itself,  an  addition, 
not  a  complement  to  the  past ;  and  doing  works  which 
cannot  be  cut  short,  for  they  are  complete  in  every  portion 
of  them — such  a  life  may  be  called  emphatically  Virgilian. 
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CHARLES  LAMB 

LXV.  BARBARA     S 

A  T    the  desk  of  the  then   treasurer  of  the  old   Bath 
theatre — not  Diamond's — presented  herself  the  little 
Barbara  S . 

The  parents  of  Barbara  had  been  in  reputable  circum- 
stances. The  father  had  practised,  I  believe,  as  an  apothe- 
cary in  the  town.  But  his  practice,  from  causes  which  I 
feel  my  own  infirmity  too  sensibly  that  way  to  arraign — or 
perhaps  from  that  pure  infelicity  which  accompanies  some 
people  in  their  walk  through  life,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  at  the  door  of  imprudence — was  now  reduced  to 
nothing.  They  were  in  fact  in  the  very  teeth  of  starvation, 
when  the  manager,  who  knew  and  respected  them  in  better 
days,  took  the  little  Barbara  into  his  company. 

At  the  period  I  commenced  with,  her  slender  earnings 
were  the  sole  support  of  the  family,  including  two  younger 
sisters.  I  must  throw  a  veil  over  some  mortifying  circum- 
stances. Enough  to  say,  that  her  Saturday's  pittance  was 
the  only  chance  of  a  Sunday's  (generally  their  only)  meal 
of  meat. 

One  thing  I  will  only  mention,  that  in  some  child's 
part,  where  in  her  theatrical  character  she  was  to  sup  off  a 
roast  fowl  (O  joy  to  Barbara  !)  some  comic  actor,  who  was 
for  the  night  caterer  for  this  dainty — in  the  misguided 
humour  of  his  part,  threw  over  the  dish  such  a  quantity  of 
salt  (O  grief  and  pain  of  heart  to  Barbara  !)  that  when  she 
crammed  a  portion  of  it  into  her  mouth,  she  was  obliged 
sputteringly  to  reject  it ;  and  what  with  shame  of  her  ill- 
acted  part,  and  pain  of  real  appetite  at  missing  such  a  dainty, 
her  little  heart  sobbed  almost  to  breaking,  till  a  flood  of 
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tears,  which  the  well-fed  spectators  were  totally  unable  to 
comprehend,  mercifully  relieved  her. 

This  was  the  little  starved,  meritorious  maid,  who  stood 
before  old  Ravenscroft,  the  treasurer,  for  her  Saturday's 
payment. 

Ravenscroft  was  a  man,  I  have  heard  many  old  theatrical 
people  beside  herself  say,  of  all  men  least  calculated  for  a 
treasurer.  He  had  no  head  for  accounts,  paid  away  at 
random,  kept  scarce  any  books,  and  summing  up  at  the 
week's  end,  if  he  found  himself  a  pound  or  so  deficient, 
blest  himself  that  it  was  no  worse. 

Now  Barbara's  weekb-  stipend  was  a  bare  half-guinea. 
By  mistake  he  poppeJ  into  her  hand — a  whole  one. 

Barbara  tripped  away. 

She  was  entirely  unconscious  at  first  of  the  mistake  : 
God  knows  Ravenscroft  would  never  have  discovered  it. 

But  when  she  got  down  to  the  first  of  those  uncouth 
landing-places,  she  became  sensible  of  an  unusual  weight 
of  metal  pressing  her  little  hand. 

Now  mark  the  dilemma. 

She  was  by  nature  a  good  child.  From  her  parents 
and  those  about  her  she  had  imbibed  no  contrary  influence. 
But  then  they  had  taught  her  nothing.  Poor  men's  smoky 
cabins  are  not  always  porticoes  of  moral  philosophy.  This 
little  maid  had  no  instinct  to  evil,  but  then  she  might  be 
said  to  have  no  fixed  principle.  She  had  heard  honesty 
commended,  but  never  dreamed  of  its  application  to  her- 
self. She  thought  of  it  as  something  which  concerned 
grown-up  people,  men  and  women.  She  had  never  known 
temptation,  or  thought  of  preparing  resistance  against  it. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  back  to  the  old  treasurer, 
and  explain  to  him  his  blunder.  He  was  already  so  con- 
fused with  age,  besides  a  natural  want  of  punctuality,  that 
she  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  him  under- 
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stand  it.  She  saw  that  in  an  instant.  And  then  it  was 
such  a  bit  of  money  !  and  then  the  image  of  a  larger  allow- 
ance of  butcher's. meat  on  their  table  next  day  came  across 
her,  till  her  little  eyes  glistened,  and  her  mouth  moistened. 
But  then  Mr  Ravenscroft  had  always  been  so  good-natured, 
had  stood  her  friend  behind  the  scenes,  and  even  recom- 
mended her  promotion  to  some  of  her  little  parts.  But 
again  the  old  man  was  reputed  to  be  worth  a  world  of 
money.  He  was  supposed  to  have  fifty  pounds  a  year  clear 
of  the  theatre.  And  then  came  staring  upon  her  the  figures 
of  her  little  stockingless  and  shoeless  sisters.  And  when 
she  looked  at  her  own  neat  white  cotton  stockings,  which 
her  situation  at  the  theatre  had  mace  it  indispensable  for 
her  mother  to  provide  for  her,  with  hard  straining  and 
pinching  from  the  family  stock,  and  thought  how  glad  she 
should  be  to  cover  their  poor  feet  with  the  same — and  how 
then  they  could  accompany  her  to  rehearsals,  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  precluded  from  doing,  by  reason  of  their 
unfashionable  attire — in  these  thoughts  she  reached  the 
second  landing-place — the  second,  I  mean,  from  the  top — 
for  there  was  still  another  left  to  traverse. 

Now  virtue  support  Barbara  ! 

And  that  never-failing  friend  did  step  in — for  at  that 
moment  a  strength  not  her  own,  I  have  heard  her  say,  was 
revealed  to  her — a  reason  above  reasoning — and  without 
her  own  agency,  as  it  seemed  (for  she  never  felt  her  feet  to 
move),  she  found  herself  transported  back  to  the  individual 
desk  she  had  just  quitted,  and  her  hand  in  the  old  hand  of 
Ravenscroft,  who  in  silence  took  back  the  refunded 
treasure,  and  who  had  been  sitting  (good  man)  insensible 
to  the  lapse  of  minutes,  which  to  her  were  anxious  ages, 
and  from  that  moment  a  deep  peace  fell  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  knew  the  quality  of  honesty. 

A  year  or  two's  unrepining  application  to  her  profession 
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brightened  up  the  feet,  and  the  prospects,  of  her  little 
sisters,  set  the  whole  family  upon  their  legs  again,  and 
released  her  from  the  difficulty  of  discussing  moral  dogmas 
upon  a  landing-place. 

I  have  heard  her  say  that  it  was  a  surprise,  not  much 
short  of  mortification  to  her,  to  see  the  coolness  with  which 
the  old  man  pocketed  the  difference,  which  had  caused  her 
such  mortal  throes. 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

LXVI.  TITO  MELEMA 

;c  T  SHOULD  like  to  be  something  that  would  make  me 
a  great  man,  and  very  happy  besides — something  that 
would  not  hinder  me  from  having  a  good  deal  of  pleasure." 
"  That  is  not  easy,  my  Lillo.  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of 
happiness  that  could  ever  come  by  caring  very  much  about 
our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest 
happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by 
having  wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  happiness  often 
brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from 
pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything 
else,  because  our  souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so  many 
things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world,  that  no  man  can 
be  great — he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from  wickedness — 
unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about  pleasure  or  rewards, 
and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painful.  My 
father  had  the  greatness  that  belongs  to  integrity  ;  he 
chose  poverty  and  obscurity  rather  than  falsehood.  And 
there  was  Fra  Girolamo — you  know  why  I  keep  to-morrow 
sacred  :  he  had  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  a  life  spent 
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in  struggling  against  powerful  wrong,  and  in  trying  to 
raise  men  to  the  highest  deeds  they  are  capable  of.  And 
so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to  act  nobly  and  seek  to  know 
the  best  things  God  has  put  within  reach  of  men,  you  must 
learn  to  fix  your  mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will 
happen  to  you  because  of  it.  And  remember,  if  you  were 
to  choose  something  lower,  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your 
life  to  seek  your  own  pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  dis- 
agreeable, calamity  might  come  just  the  same  ;  and  it  would 
be  calamity  falling  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the  one  form 
of  sorrow  that  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a 
man  say — *  It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  never 
been  born.'  I  will  tell  you  something,  Lillo." 

Romola  paused  for  a  moment.  She  had  taken  Lillo's 
cheeks  between  her  hands,  and  his  young  eyes  were  meeting 
hers. 

"  There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  very  near,  so  that  I 
could  see  a  great  deal  of  his  life,  who  made  almost  every 
one  fond  of  him,  for  he  was  young  and  clever  and  beautiful, 
and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and  kind.  I  believe, 
when  I  first  knew  him  he  never  thought  of  anything  cruel 
or  base.  But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything 
that  was  unpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as 
his  own  safety,  he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the 
basest  deeds — such  as  make  men  infamous.  He  denied  his 
father,  and  left  him  to  misery ;  he  betrayed  every  trust  that 
was  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himself  safe  and 
get  rich  and  prosperous.  Yet  calamity  overtook  him." 
Again  Romola  paused.  Her  voice  was  unsteady,  and  Lillo 
was  looking  up  at  her  with  awed  wonder. 

"  Another  time,  my  Lillo — I  will  tell  you  another  time. 
See,  there  are  our  old  Piero  di  Cosimo  and  Nello  coming  up 
the  Borgo  Pinti,  bringing  us  their  flowers.  Let  us  go  and 
wave  our  hands  to  them,  that  they  may  know  we  see  them." 
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LXVII.  BEATRIX 

;<  T  OOK  who  comes  here  !  ho,  ho  !  "  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 
" 'Tis  Mistress  Trix,  with  a  new  riband;  I  knew 
she  would  put  on  one  as  soon  as  she  heard  a  captain  was 
coming  to  supper."  This  laughing  colloquy  took  place  in 
the  hall  of  Walcote  House  :  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
staircase  that  leads  from  an  open  gallery,  where  are  the 
doors  of  the  sleeping  chambers :  and  from  one  of  these,  a 
wax  candle  in  her  hand,  and  illuminating  her,  came  Mistress 
Beatrix — the  light  falling  indeed  upon  the  scarlet  riband 
which  she  wore,  and  upon  the  most  brilliant  white  neck  in 
the  world. 

Esmond  had  left  a  child  and  found  a  woman,  grown 
beyond  the  common  height ;  and  arrived  at  such  a  dazzling 
completeness  of  beauty,  that  his  eyes  might  well  show 
surprise  and  delight  at  beholding  her.  In  hers  there  was  a 
brightness  so  lustrous  and  melting,  that  I  have  seen  a  whole 
assembly  follow  her  as  if  by  an  attraction  irresistible ;  and 
that  night  the  great  Duke  was  at  the  playhouse  after 
Ramillies,  every  soul  turned  and  looked  (she  chanced  to 
enter  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre  at  the  same 
moment)  at  her  and  not  at  him.  She  was  a  brown  beauty  : 
that  is,  her  eyes,  hair,  and  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  were 
dark  ;  her  hair  curling  with  rich  undulations,  and  waving 
over  her  shoulders  ;  but  her  complexion  was  as  dazzling 
white  as  snow  in  sunshine,  except  her  cheeks,  which  were 
a  bright  red,  and  her  lips,  which  were  of  a  still  deeper 
crimson.  Her  mouth  and  chin,  they  said,  were  too  large 
and  full,  and  so  they  might  be  for  a  goddess  in  marble,  but 
not  for  a  woman  whose  eyes  were  fire,  whose  look  was 
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love,  whose  voice  was  the  sweetest  low  song,  whose  shape 
was  perfect  symmetry,  health,  decision,  activity,  whose 
foot  as  it  planted  itself  on  the  ground  was  firm  but  flexible, 
and  whose  motion,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  was  always 
perfect  grace — agile  as  a  nymph,  lofty  as  a  queen — now 
melting,  now  imperious,  now  sarcastic — there  was  no  single 
movement  of  hers  but  was  beautiful.  As  he  thinks  of  her, 
he  who  writes  feels  young  again  and  remembers  a  paragon. 
So  she  came  holding  her  dress  with  one  fair  rounded  arm, 
and  her  taper  before  her,  tripping  down  the  stair  to  greet 
Esmond. 


E.  C.  GASKELL 

LXVIII.  PHILLIS 

T  WENT  along  the  lane,  I  recollect,  switching  at  all  the 
taller  roadside  weeds,  till,  after  a  turn  or  two,  I  found 
myself  close  in  front  of  the  Hope  Farm.  There  was  a 
garden  between  the  house  and  the  shady,  grassy  lane  ;  I 
afterwards  found  that  this  garden  was  called  the  court  ; 
perhaps  because  there  was  a  low  wall  round  it,  with  an  iron 
railing  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  two  great  gates  between 
pillars  crowned  with  stone  balls  for  a  state  entrance  to  the 
flagged  path  leading  up  to  the  front  door.  It  was  not  the 
habit  of  the  place  to  go  in  either  by  these  great  gates  or  by 
the  front  door  ;  the  gates,  indeed,  were  locked,  as  I  found, 
though  the  door  stood  wide  open.  I  had  to  go  round  by  a 
side  path  lightly  worn  on  a  broad  grassy  way,  which  led  past 
the  court-wall,  past  a  horse-mound,  half-covered  with  stone- 
crop  and  the  little  wild  yellow  fumitory,  to  another  door — 
"the  curate,"  as  I  found  it  was  termed  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  while  the  front  door,  "  handsome  and  all  for  show,'1 
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was  termed  the  "  rector."  I  knocked  with  my  hand  upon 
the  "curate"  door  ;  a  tall  girl,  about  my  own  age,  as  I 
thought,  came  and  opened  it,  and  stood  there  silent,  wait- 
ing to  know  my  errand.  I  see  her  now — Cousin  Phillis. 
The  westering  sun  shone  full  upon  her,  and  made  a  slanting 
stream  of  light  into  the  room  within.  She  was  dressed  in 
dark  blue  cotton  of  some  kind  ;  up  to  her  throat,  down  to 
her  wrists,  with  a  little  frill  of  the  same  wherever  it  touched 
her  white  skin.  And  such  a  white  skin  as  it  was  !  I  have 
never  seen  the  like.  She  looked  me  steadily  in  the  face 
with  large,  quiet  eyes,  wondering,  but  untroubled  by  the 
sight  of  a  stranger.  I  thought  it  odd  that  so  old,  so  full- 
grown  as  she  was,  she  should  wear  a  pinafore  over  her 
gown. 
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LXIX.  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  DEATH 

"\X7HEN  they  came  in  sight  of  the  square  stillness  of  the 
house,  shining  in  the  moonlight — the  moon  had 
risen  by  this  time — Molly  caught  at  her  breath,  and  for  an 
instant  she  thought  she  never  could  go  in  and  face  the 
presence  in  that  dwelling.  One  yellow  light  burnt  steadily, 
spotting  the  silver  shining  with  its  earthly  coarseness.  The 
man  pointed  it  out  :  it  was  almost  the  first  word  he  had 
spoken  since  they  had  left  Hollingford.  "  It's  the  old 
nursery.  They  carried  him  there.  The  squire  broke  down 
at  the  stair-foot,  and  they  took  him  to  the  readiest  place. 
I'll  be  bound  for  it  the  squire  is  there  hisself,  and  old 
Robin  too.  They  fetched  him,  as  a  knowledgable  man 
among  dumb  beasts,  till  th'  regular  doctor  came." 

Molly  dropped  down  from  her  seat  before  the  man  could 
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dismount  to  help  her.  She  gathered  up  her  skirts  and  did 
not  stay  again  to  think  of  what  was  before  her.  She  ran 
along  the  once  familiar  turns,  and  swiftly  up  the  stairs,  and 
through  the  doors,  till  she  came  to  the  last ;  then  she 
stopped  and  listened.  It  was  a  deathly  silence.  She  opened 
the  door  :  the  squire  was  sitting  alone  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  holding  the  dead  man's  hand,  and  looking  straight 
before  him  at  vacancy.  He  did  not  stir  or  move,  even  so 
much  as  an  eyelid,  at  Molly's  entrance.  The  truth  had 
entered  his  soul  before  this,  and  he  knew  that  no  doctor, 
be  he  ever  so  cunning,  could,  with  all  his  striving,  put  the 
breath  into  that  body  again.  Molly  came  up  to  him  with 
the  softest  steps,  the  most  hushed  breath  that  ever  she 
could.  She  did  not  speak,  for  she  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  She  felt  that  he  had  no  more  hope  from  earthly  skill, 
so  what  was  the  use  of  speaking  of  her  father  and  the  delay 
in  his  coming  ?  After  a  moment's  pause,  standing  by  the 
old  man's  side,  she  slipped  down  to  the  floor,  and  sat  at  his 
feet.  Possibly  her  presence  might  have  some  balm  in  it ;  but 
uttering  of  words  was  as  a  vain  thing.  He  must  have  been 
aware  of  her  being  there,  but  he  took  no  apparent  notice. 
There  they  sate,  silent  and  still,  he  in  his  chair,  she  on  the 
floor  ;  the  dead  man,  beneath  the  sheet,  for  a  third.  She 
fancied  that  she  must  have  disturbed  the  father  in  his 
contemplation  of  the  quiet  face,  now  more  than  half,  but 
not  fully,  covered  up  out  of  sight.  Time  had  never  seemed 
so  without  measure,  silence  had  never  seemed  so  noiseless 
as  it  did  to  Molly,  sitting  there.  In  the  acuteness  of  her 
senses  she  heard  a  step  mounting  a  distant  staircase,  coming 
slowly,  coming  nearer.  She  knew  it  not  to  be  her  father's, 
and  that  was  all  she  cared  about.  Nearer  and  nearer — close 
to  the  outside  of  the  door — a  pause,  and  a  soft  hesitating 
tap.  The  great  gaunt  figure  sitting  by  her  side  quivered 
at  the  sound.  Molly  rose  and  went  to  the  door  :  it  was 
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Robinson,  the  old  butler,  holding  in  his  hand  a  covered 
basin  of  soup. 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss,"  said  he ;  "  make  him  touch  a 
drop  o'  this  :  he's  gone  since  breakfast  without  food,  and 
it's  past  one  in  the  morning  now." 

He  softly  removed  the  cover,  and  Molly  took  the  basin 
back  with  her  to  her  place  at  the  squire's  side.  She  did 
not  speak,  for  she  did  not  well  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
present  this  homely  want  of  nature  before  one  so  rapt  in 
grief.  But  she  put  a  spoonful  to  his  lips,  and  touched  them 
with  the  savoury  food,  as  if  he  had  been  a  sick  child,  and 
she  the  nurse ;  and  instinctively  he  took  down  the  first 
spoonful  of  the  soup.  But  in  a  minute  he  said,  with  a  sort 
of  cry,  and  almost  overturning  the  basin  Molly  held,  by  his 
passionate  gesture  as  he  pointed  to  the  bed — 

"  He  will  never  eat  again — never." 

Then  he  threw  himself  across  the  corpse,  and  wept  in 
such  a  terrible  manner  that  Molly  trembled  lest  he  also 
should  die — should  break  his  heart  there  and  then.  He 
took  no  more  notice  of  her  words,  of  her  tears,  of  her 
presence,  than  he  did  of  that  of  the  moon,  looking  through 
the  unclosed  window,  with  passionless  stare.  Her  father 
stood  by  them  both  before  either  of  them  was  aware. 
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LXX.  THE  CHOSEN  DEATH 

drew  the  silken  string  from  her  bosom  as  she 
descended  the  dim  pathway  through  the  furzes,  and  set 
her  fingers  travelling  along  it,  for  the  number  of  the  knots. 
"  I  have  no  right  to  be  living,"  she  said.  Seven  was  the 
number ;  seven  years  she  had  awaited  her  lover's  return  ; 
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she  counted  her  age  and  completed  it  in  sevens.  Fatalism 
had  sustained  her  during  her  lover's  absence  ;  it  had  fast 
hold  of  her  now.  Thereby  had  she  been  enabled  to  say, 
"  He  will  come ;  "  and  saying,  "  He  has  come,"  her  touch 
rested  on  the  first  knot  in  the  string.  She  had  no  power 
to  displace  her  fingers,  and  the  cause  of  the  tying  of  the 
knot  stood  across  her  brain  marked  in  dull  red  characters, 
legible  neither  to  her  eye  nor  to  her  understanding,  but  a 
reviving  of  the  hour  that  brought  it  on  her  spirit  with 
human  distinctness,  except  of  the  light  of  day  :  she  had  a 
sense  of  having  forfeited  light,  and  of  seeing  perhaps  more 
clearly.  Everything  assured  her  that  she  saw  more  clearly 
than  others ;  she  saw  too  when  it  was  good  to  cease  to  live. 
Hers  was  the  unhappy  lot  of  one  gifted  with  poetic 
imagination  to  throb  with  the  woman  supplanting  her,  and 
share  the  fascination  of  the  man  who  deceived.  At  their 
first  meeting,  in  her  presence,  she  had  seen  that  they  were 
not  strangers  ;  she  pitied  them  for  speaking  falsely,  and 
when  she  vowed  to  thwart  this  course  of  evil  it  was  to  save 
a  younger  creature  of  her  sex,  not  in  rivalry.  She  treated 
them  both  with  a  proud  generosity  surpassing  gentleness. 
All  that  there  was  of  selfishness  in  her  bosom  resolved  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  one  month  of  strongly  willed  delusion. 
The  kiss  she  had  sunk  to  robbed  no  one,  not  even  her 
body's  purity,  for  when  this  knot  was  tied  she  consigned 
herself  to  her  end,  and  had  become  a  bag  of  dust.  The 
other  knots  in  the  string  pointed  to  verifications ;  this  first 
one  was  a  suspicion,  and  it  was  the  more  precious,  she  felt 
it  to  be  more  a  certainty ;  it  had  come  from  the  dark  world 
beyond  us,  where  all  is  known.  Her  belief  that  it  had 
come  thence  was  nourished  by  testimony  of  the  space  of 
blackness  wherein  she  had  lived  since,  exhausting  her  last 
vitality  in  a  simulation  of  infantile  happiness,  which  was 
nothing  other  than  the  carrying  on  of  her  emotion  of  the 
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moment  of  sharp,  sour,  sweet — such  as,  it  may  be,  the  doomed 
below  attain  for  their  knowledge  of  joy — when,  at  the  first 
meeting  with  her  lover,  the  perception  of  his  treachery  to 
the  soul  confiding  in  him,  told  her  she  had  lived  and  opened 
out  the  cherishable  kingdom  of  insensibility  to  her  for  her 
heritage. 

She  made  her  tragic  humility  speak  thankfully  to  the 
wound  that  slew  her.  "  Had  it  not  been  so,  I  should  not 
have  seen  him,"  she  said.  Her  lover  would  not  have  come 
to  her  but  for  his  pursuit  of  another  woman. 

She  pardoned  him  for  being  attracted  by  that  beautiful 
transplant  of  the  fields :  pardoned  her  likewise.  "  He, 
when  I  saw  him  first,  was  as  beautiful  to  me.  For  him  I 
might  have  done  as  much." 

Far  away,  in  a  lighted  hall  of  the  West,  her  family 
raised  hands  of  reproach.  They  were  minute  objects, 
keenly  discerned  as  diminished  figures  cut  in  steel. 

Feeling  could  not  be  very  warm  for  them,  they  were 
so  small,  and  a  sea  that  had  drowned  her  ran  between  ;  and 
looking  that  way  she  had  scarce  any  warmth  of  feeling 
save  for  a  white  rhaiadr  leaping  out  of  broken  cloud 
through  branched  rocks,  where  she  had  climbed  and 
dreamed  when  a  child.  The  dream  was  then  of  the  coloured 
days  to  come ;  now  she  was  more  infant  in  her  mind,  and 
she  watched  the  scattered  water  broaden,  and  tasted  the 
spray,  sat  there  drinking  the  scene,  untroubled  by  hopes  as 
a  lamb,  different  only  from  an  infant  in  knowing  that  she 
had  thrown  off  life  to  travel  back  to  her  home  and  be  re- 
freshed. She  heard  her  people  talk  ;  they  were  unending 
babblers  in  the  waterfall.  Truth  was  with  them,  and 
wisdom.  How,  then,  could  she  pretend  to  any  right  to 
live  ?  Already  she  had  no  name  ;  she  was  less  living  than 
a  tombstone.  For  who  was  Chloe  ?  Her  family  might 
pass  the  grave  of  Chloe  without  weeping,  without  moralis- 
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ing.  They  had  foreseen  her  ruin,  they  had  foretold  it, 
they  noised  it  in  the  waters,  and  on  they  sped  to  the  plains, 
telling  the  world  of  their  prophecy,  and  making  what  was 
untold  as  yet  a  lighter  thing  to  do. 

The  lamps  in  an  irregularly  dotted  line  underneath  the 
hill  beckoned  her  to  her  task  of  appearing  as  the  gayest  of 
them  that  draw  their  breath  for  the  day  and  have  pulses 
for  the  morrow. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH 

LXXI.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  GUIDASCARPI 

'"PHIS  is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  Guidascarpi. 

They  were  the  offspring  of  a  Bolognese  noble  house, 
neither  wealthy  nor  poor.  In  her  early  womanhood, 
Clelia  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  brothers.  She  declined 
the  guardianship  of  Countess  Ammiani  because  of  her  love 
for  them  ;  and  the  three,  with  their  passion  of  hatred  to 
the  Austrians  inherited  from  father  and  mother,  schemed  in 
concert  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke.  Clelia  had  soft 
features  of  no  great  mark  ;  by  her  colouring  she  was 
beautiful,  being  dark  along  the  eyebrows,  with  dark  eyes 
and  a  surpassing  richness  of  Venetian  hair.  Bologna  and 
Venice  were  married  in  her  aspect.  Her  brothers  con- 
ceived her  to  possess  such  force  of  mind  that  they  held  no 
secrets  from  her.  They  did  not  know  that  the  heart  of 
their  sister  was  struggling  with  an  image  of  Power  when 
she  uttered  hatred  of  it.  She  was  in  truth  a  woman  of  a 
soft  heart,  with  a  most  impressionable  imagination. 

There  were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Clelia 
Guidascarpi,  though  her  dowry  was  not  the  portion  of  a  fat 
estate.  Her  old  nurse  counselled  the  brothers  that  they 
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should  consent  to  her  taking  a  husband.  They  fulfilled 
this  duty  as  one  that  must  be  done,  and  she  became 
sorrowfully  the  betrothed  of  a  nobleman  of  Bologna ; 
from  which  hour  she  had  no  cheerfulness.  The  brothers 
quitted  Bologna  for  Venice,  where  there  was  the  bed  of  a 
conspiracy.  On  their  return  they  were  shaken  by  rumours 
of  their  sister's  misconduct.  An  Austrian  name  was 
allied  to  hers  in  busy  mouths.  A  lady,  their  distant  relative, 
whose  fame  was  light,  had  withdrawn  her  from  the  silent 
house,  and  made  display  of  her.  Since  she  had  seen  more 
than  an  Italian  girl  should  see,  the  brothers  proposed  to 
the  nobleman  her  betrothed  to  break  the  treaty ;  but  he 
was  of  a  mind  to  hurry  on  the  marriage,  and  recollecting 
now  that  she  was  but  a  woman,  the  brothers  fixed  a  day 
for  her  espousals,  tenderly,  without  reproach.  She  had  the 
choice  of  taking  the  vows  or  surrendering  her  hand.  Her 
old  nurse  prayed  for  the  day  of  her  espousals  to  come  with 
a  quicker  step. 

One  night  she  surprised  Count  Paul  Lenkenstein  at 
Clelia's  window.  Rinaldo  was  in  the  garden  below.  He 
moved  to  the  shadow  of  a  cypress  and  was  seen  moving 
by  the  old  nurse.  The  lover  took  the  single  kiss  he  had 
come  for,  was  led  through  the  chamber,  and  passed  un- 
challenged into  the  street.  Clelia  sat  between  locked 
doors  and  darkened  windows,  feeling  colder  to  the  brothers 
she  had  been  reared  with  than  to  all  other  men  upon 
the  earth.  They  sent  for  her  after  a  lapse  of  hours.  Her 
old  nurse  was  kneeling  at  their  feet.  Rinaldo  asked  for 
the  name  of  her  lover.  She  answered  with  it.  Angelo 
said,  cc  It  will  be  better  for  you  to  die  ;  but  if  you  cannot 
do  so  easy  a  thing  as  that,  prepare  widow's  garments." 
They  forced  her  to  write  three  words  to  Count  Paul,  call- 
ing him  to  her  window  at  midnight.  Rinaldo  fetched  a 
priest.  Angelo  laid  out  two  swords.  An  hour  before  the 
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midnight,  Clelia's  oid  nurse  raised  the  house  with  her  cries. 
Clelia  was  stretched  dead  in  her  chamber.  The  brothers 
kissed  her  in  turn,  and  sat,  one  at  her  head,  one  at  her  feet. 
At  midnight  her  lover  stood  among  them.  He  was 
gravely  saluted,  and  bidden  to  look  upon  the  dead  body. 
Angelo  said  to  him,  u  Had  she  lived  you  should  have 
wedded  her  hand.  She  is  gone  of  her  own  free  choice, 
and  one  of  us  follows  her."  With  the  sweat  of  anguish 
on  his  forehead,  Count  Paul  drew  sword.  The  window 
was  barred  ;  six  male  domestics'  of  the  household  held  high 
lights  in  the  chamber ;  the  priest  knelt  beside  one  corpse, 
awaiting  the  other. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

LXXII.  THE  CARMAGNOLE 

DRESENTLY  she  heard  a  troubled  movement  and  a 
shouting  coming  along,  which  filled  her  with  fear.  A 
moment  afterwards,  and  a  throng  of  people  came  pouring 
round  the  corner  by  the  prison  wall,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
was  the  wood-sawyer  hand-in-hand  with  The  Vengeance. 
There  could  not  be  fewer  than  five  hundred  people,  and 
they  were  dancing  like  five  thousand  demons.  There  was 
no  other  music  than  their  own  singing.  They  danced  to 
the  popular  Revolution  song,  keeping  a  ferocious  time  that 
was  like  a  gnashing  of  teeth  in  unison.  Men  and  women 
danced  together,  women  danced  together,  men  danced 
together,  as  hazard  had  brought  them  together.  At  first, 
they  were  a  mere  storm  of  coarse  red  caps  and  coarser 
woollen  rags  ;  but,  as  they  filled  the  place,  and  stopped  to 
dance  about  Lucie,  some  ghastly  apparition  of  a  dance-figure 
gone  raving  mad  arose  among  them.  They  advanced, 
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retreated,  struck  at  one  another's  hands,  clutched  at  one 
another's  heads,  spun  round  alone,  caught  one  another  and 
spun  round  in  pairs,  until  many  of  them  dropped.  While 
those  were  down,  the  rest  linked  hand-in-hand,  and  all 
spun  round  together  :  then  the  ring  broke,  and  in  separate 
rings  of  two  and  four  they  turned  and  turned  until  they  all 
stopped  at  once,  began  again,  struck,  clutched,  and  tore, 
and  then  reversed  the  spin,  and  all  spun  round  another  way. 
Suddenly  they  stopped  again,  paused,  struck  out  the  time 
afresh,  formed  into  lines  the  width  of  the  public  way,  and 
with  their  heads  low  down  and  their  hands  high  up,  swooped 
screaming  off.  No  fight  could  have  been  half  so  terrible 
as  this  dance.  It  was  so  emphatically  a  fallen  sport — a 
something,  once  innocent,  delivered  over  to  all  devilry — a 
healthy  pastime  changed  into  a  means  of  angering  the  blood, 
bewildering  the  senses,  and  steeling  the  heart.  Such  grace 
as  was  visible  in  it  made  it  the  uglier,  showing  how  warped 
and  perverted  all  things  good  by  nature  were  become. 
The  maidenly  bosom  bared  to  this,  the  pretty  almost-child's 
head  thus  distracted,  the  delicate  foot  mincing  in  this  slough 
of  blood  and  dirt,  were  types  of  the  disjointed  time. 

This  was  the  Carmagnole.  As  it  passed,  leaving  Lucie 
frightened  and  bewildered  in  the  doorway  of  the  wood- 
sawyer's  house,  the  feathery  snow  fell  as  quietly  and  lay  as 
white  and  soft,  as  if  it  had  never  been. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

LXXIII.  CAMILLE  DES  MOULINS  IN  THE  PALAI     ROYAL 
GARDENS 

pHE  twelfth  July  morning  is  Sunday  :   the  streets  are 

all  placarded  with  an  enormous-sized  De  par  le  Roi> 

*  inviting  peaceable  citizens  to  remain  within  doors,"  to  feel 
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no  alarm,  to  gather  in  no  crowd.  Why  so  ?  What  mean 
these  placards  of  enormous  size  ?  Above  all,  what  means 
this  clatter  of  military  ;  dragoons,  hussars,  rattling  in  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  towards  the  Place  Louis  Quinze  ; 
with  a  staid  gravity  of  face,  though  saluted  with  mere 
nicknames,  hootings  and  even  missiles  ?  Besenval  is  with 
them,  Swiss  Guards  of  his  are  already  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery. 

Have  the  destroyers  descended  on  us,  then  ?  From  the 
Bridge  of  Sevres  to  utmost  Vincennes,  from  Saint-Denis 
to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  we  are  begirt  !  Alarm,  of  the 
vague  unknown,  is  in  every  heart.  The  Palais  Royal  has 
become  a  place  of  awestruck  interjections,  silent  shakings 
of  the  head.  One  can  fancy  with  what  dolorous  stound 
the  noontide  cannon  (which  the  Sun  fires  at  crossing  of  his 
meridian)  went  off  there  ;  bodeful,  like  an  inarticulate 
voice  of  doom.  Are  these  troops  verily  come  out "  against 
Brigands?"  Where  are  the  Brigands?  What  mystery 
is  in  the  wind  ? — Hark  !  a  human  voice  reporting  articu- 
lately the  Job's  news  :  Necker,  People's  Minister,  Saviour  of 
France,  is  dismissed.  Impossible  ;  incredible  !  Treasonous 
to  the  public  peace  !  Such  a  voice  ought  to  be  choked  in 
the  water  works ;  had  not  the  news-bringer  quickly  fled. 
Nevertheless,  friends,  make  of  it  what  ye  will,  the  news  is 
true.  Necker  is  gone.  Necker  hies  northward  incessantly, 
in  obedient  secrecy,  since  yesternight.  We  have  a  new 
ministry :  Broglie  the  War  god  ;  Aristocrat  Breteuil ; 
Foulon  who  said  the  people  might  eat  grass  !  Rumour, 
therefore,  shall  arise ;  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  broad 
France.  Paleness  sits  on  every  face ;  confused  tremor 
and  fremescence ;  waxing  into  thunder-peals,  of  Fury 
stirred  on  by  Fear. 

But  see  Camille  Des  Moulins,  from  the  Caf6  de  Foy, 
rushing  out,  sibylline  in  face ;  his  hair  streaming,  in  each 
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hand  a  pistol  !  He  springs  to  a  table  :  the  Police  satellites 
are  eyeing  him  ;  alive  they  shall  not  take  him,  not  they  ; 
alive — him  alive  ?  This  time,  he  speaks  without  stammer- 
ing : — Friends  !  shall  we  die  like  hunted  hares  ?  Like 
sheep  hounded  into  their  pinfold ;  bleating  for  mercy, 
where  is  no  mercy,  but  only  a  whetted  knife  ?  The  hour 
is  come ;  the  supreme  hour  of  Frenchman  and  Man  ;  when 
Oppressors  are  to  try  conclusions  with  Oppressed ;  and  the 
word  is,  Swift  Death,  or  Deliverance  for  ever.  Let  such 
hour  be  w^//-come  !  Us,  meseems,  one  cry  only  befits : 
To  Arms  !  Let  universal  Paris,  universal  France,  as  with 
the  throat  of  the  whirlwind,  sound  only  :  To  arms  ! — "  To 
Arms  ! "  yell  responsive  the  innumerable  voices ;  like  one 
great  voice,  as  of  a  Demon  yelling  from  the  air  :  for  all 
faces  wax  fire-eyed,  all  hearts  burn  up  into  madness.  In 
such,  or  fitter  words,  does  Camille  evoke  the  Elemental 
Powers,  in  this  great  moment. — Friends,  continues  Camille, 
some  rallying  sign  !  Cockades  ;  green  ones  ; — the  colour  of 
Hope  !— As  with  the  flight  of  locusts,  these  green  tree- 
leaves  ;  green  ribands  from  the  neighbouring  Shops ;  all 
green  things  are  snatched,  and  made  cockades  of.  Camille 
descends  from  his  table  ;  "  stifled  with  embraces,  wetted  with 
tears  ;  "  has  a  bit  of  green  riband  handed  him  ;  sticks  it  in  his 
hat.  And  now  to  Curtius's  Image-shop  there  ;  to  the  Boule- 
vards ;  to  the  four  winds,  and  rest  not  till  France  be  on  fire  ! 


T.  B.  MACAULAY 

LXXIV.  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  REFORM 

PHE  honourable  and  learned  Member  for  Rye  has,  in 

plain  terms,  called  on  the  Barons  of  England  to  save 

their  order  from  democratic  encroachments,  by  rejecting 
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this  measure.  Afl  these  arguments,  all  these  appeals,  being 
interpreted,  mean  this  :  "  Proclaim  to  your  countrymen 
that  you  have  no  common  interests  with  them,  no  common 
sympathies  with  them,  that  you  can  be  powerful  only  by 
their  weakness,  and  exalted  only  by  their  degradation  ;  that 
the  corruption  which  disgusts  them,  and  the  oppression 
against  which  their  spirit  rises  up,  are  indispensable  to  your 
authority ;  that  the  freedom  and  purity  of  election  are 
incompatible  with  the  very  existence  of  your  House.  Give 
them  clearly  to  understand  that  your  power  rests,  not,  as 
they  have  hitherto  imagined,  on  their  rational  convictions, 
or  on  their  habitual  veneration,  or  on  your  own  great 
property,  but  on  a  system  fertile  of  political  evils,  fertile 
also  of  low  iniquities  of  which  ordinary  justice  takes  cog- 
nisance. Bind  up,  in  inseparable  union,  the  privileges  of 
your  estate  with  the  grievances  of  ours.  Resolve  to  stand 
or  fall  with  abuses  visibly  marked  out  for  destruction  :  tell 
the  people  that  they  are  attacking  you  in  attacking  the 
three  holes  in  the  wall,  and  that  they  shall  never  get  rid  of 
the  three  holes  in  the  wall  till  they  have  got  rid  of  you  ; 
that  a  hereditary  peerage,  and  a  representative  assembly, 
can  co-exist  only  in  name,  and  that,  if  they  will  have  a  real 
House  of  Peers,  they  must  be  content  with  a  mock  House  of 
Commons."  This,  I  say,  is  the  advice  given  to  the  Lords  by 
those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  aristocracy.  That 
advice,  so  pernicious,  will  not  be  followed,  I  am  well  assured, 
yet  I  cannot  but  listen  to  it  with  uneasiness.  I  cannot  but 
wonder  that  it  should  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  who  are 
constantly  lecturing  us  on  the  duty  of  consulting  history 
and  experience.  Have  they  never  heard  what  effects 
counsels  like  their  own,  when  too  faithfully  followed,  have 
produced  ?  Have  they  never  visited  that  neighbouring 
country,  which  still  presents  to  the  eye,  even  of  a  passing 
stranger,  the  signs  of  a  great  dissolution  and  renovation  of 
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society  ?  Have  they  never  walked  by  those  stately  mansions, 
now  sinking  into  decay,  and  portioned  out  into  lodging 
rooms,  which  line  the  silent  streets  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  ?  Have  they  never  seen  the  ruins  of  those  castles 
whose  terraces  and  gardens  overhang  the  Loire  ?  Have 
they  never  heard  that  from  those  magnificent  hotels,  from 
those  ancient  castles,  an  aristocracy  as  splendid,  as  brave,  as 
proud,  as  accomplished  as  ever  Europe  saw,  was  driven  forth 
to  exile  and  beggary,  to  implore  the  charity  of  hostile 
Governments  and  hostile  creeds,  to  cut  wood  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America,  or  to  teach  French  in  the  school- 
rooms of  London  ?  And  why  were  those  haughty  nobles 
destroyed  with  that  utter  destruction  ?  Why  were  they 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  titles  abolished, 
their  escutcheons  defaced,  their  parks  wasted,  their  palaces 
dismantled,  their  heritage  given  to  strangers?  Because 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  the  people,  no  discernment  of 
the  signs  of  their  time  ;  because,  in  the  pride  and  narrow- 
ness of  their  hearts,  they  called  those  whose  warnings  might 
have  saved  them,  theorists  and  speculators ;  because  they 
refused  all  concession  till  the  time  had  arrived  when  no 
concession  would  avail. 


HENRY   JAMES 

LXXV.  A  LETTER  FROM  VENICE 

course  you  have  been  in  this  place,  and  you  will  easily 
understand  why  here,  especially  here,  the  spirit  should 
move  me.  Dear  Princess,  what  an  enchanted  city,  what 
ineffable  impressions,  what  a  revelation  of  the  exquisite  ! 
I  have  a  room  in  a  little  campo  opposite  to  a  small  old 
church,  which  has  cracked  marble  slabs  let  into  the  front, 
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and  in  the  cracks  .grow  little  wild  delicate  flowers,  of  which 
I  don't  know  the  name.  Over  the  door  of  the  church 
hangs  an  old  battered  leather  curtain,  polished  and  tawny, 
as  thick  as  a  mattress,  and  with  buttons  in  it,  like  a  sofa ; 
and  it  flops  to  and  fro,  laboriously,  as  women  and  girls, 
with  shawls  on  their  heads  and  their  feet  in  little  wooden 
shoes  which  have  nothing  but  toes,  pass  in  and  out.  In 
the  middle  of  the  campo  is  a  fountain,  which  looks  still 
older  than  the  church  ;  it  has  a  primitive,  barbaric  air,  and 
I  have  an  idea  it  was  put  there  by  the  first  settlers — those 
who  came  to  Venice  from  the  mainland,  from  Aquileia. 
Observe  how  much  historical  information  I  have  already 
absorbed  ;  it  won't  surprise  you,  however,  for  you  never 
wondered  at  anything  after  you  discovered  I  knew  some- 
thing of  Schopenhauer.  I  assure  you,  I  don't  think  of  that 
musty  misogynist  in  the  least  to-day,  for  I  bend  a  genial 
eye  on  the  women  and  girls  I  just  spoke  of,  as  they  glide 
with  a  small  clatter  and  with  their  old  copper  water-jars  to 
the  fountain.  The  Venetian  girl-face  is  wonderfully  sweet, 
and  the  effect  is  charming  when  its  pale,  sad  oval  (they  all 
looked  underfed)  is  framed  in  the  old  faded  shawl.  They 
also  have  very  fascinating  hair  which  never  has  done  curling, 
and  they  slip  along  together,  in  couples  or  threes,  inter- 
linked by  the  arms  and  never  meeting  one's  eye  (so  that  its 
geniality  doesn't  matter),  dressed  in  their  cheap  cotton 
gowns,  whose  limp  folds  make  the  same  delightful  line 
that  everything  else  in  Italy  makes.  The  weather  is 
splendid  and  I  roast — but  I  like  it ;  apparently,  I  was 
made  to  be  spitted  and  "  done,"  and  I  discover  that  I  have 
been  cold  all  my  life,  even  when  I  thought  I  was  warm. 
I  have  seen  none  of  the  beautiful  patricians  who  sat  for  the 
great  painters — the  gorgeous  beings  whose  golden  hair  was 
intertwined  with  pearls;  but  I  am  studying  Italian  in 
order  to  talk  with  the  shuffling,  clicking  maidens  who 
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work  in  the  bead  factories — I  am  determined  to  make  one 
or  two  of  them  look  at  me.  When  they  have  filled  their 
old  water-pots  at  the  fountain  it  is  jolly  to  see  them  perch 
them  on  their  heads  and  patter  away  over  the  polished 
Venetian  stones.  It's  a  charm  to  be  in  a  country  where 
the  women  don't  wear  the  hideous  British  bonnet.  Even 
in  my  own  class  (excuse  the  expression — I  remember  it 
used  to  offend  you),  I  have  never  known  a  young  female, 
in  London,  to  put  her  nose  out  of  the  door  without  it;  and 
if  you  had  frequented  such  young  females  as  much  as  I 
have  you  would  have  learned  of  what  degradation  that 
dreary  necessity  is  the  source.  The  floor  of  my  room  is 
composed  of  little  brick  tiles,  and  to  freshen  the  air,  in  this 
temperature,  one  sprinkles  it,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  with 
water.  Before  long,  if  I  keep  on  sprinkling,  I  shall  be 
able  to  swim  about ;  the  green  shutters  are  closed  and  the 
place  makes  a  very  good  tank.  Through  the  chinks  the 
hot  light  of  the  campo  comes  in.  I  smoke  cigarettes,  and 
in  the  pauses  of  this  composition  recline  on  a  faded  magenta 
divan  in  the  corner.  Convenient  to  my  hand,  in  that 
attitude,  are  the  works  of  Leopardi  and  a  second-hand 
dictionary.  I  am  very  happy — happier  than  I  have  ever 
been  in  my  life  save  at  Medley — and  I  don't  care  for  any- 
thing but  the  present  hour.  It  won't  last  long,  for  I  am 
spending  all  my  money.  When  I  have  finished  this  I 
shall  go  forth  and  wander  about  in  the  splendid  Venetian 
afternoon  ;  and  I  shall  spend  the  evening  in  that  enchanted 
square  of  St  Mark's,  which  resembles  an  immense  open-air 
drawing-room,  listening  to  music  and  feeling  the  sea- 
breeze  blow  in  between  those  two  strange  old  columns,  in 
the  piazzetta,  which  seem  to  make  a  portal  for  it.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  it's  of  myself  that  I  am  telling  these 
fine  things;  I  say  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day  that 
Hyacinth  Robinson  is  not  in  it — I  pinch  my  leg  to  see  if 
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I'm  not  dreaming*  But  a  short  time  hence,  when  I  have 
resumed  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  in  sweet  Soho,  I 
shall  have  proof  enough  that  it  has  been  my  very  self:  I 
shall  know  by  the  terrible  grind  I  shall  feel  my  work  to  be. 
"  That  will  mean,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  deeply  demoral- 
ised. It  won't  be  for  you,  however,  in  this  case,  to  cast 
the  stone  at  me  ;  for  my  demoralisation  began  from  the 
moment  I  first  approached  you.  Dear  Princess,  I  may 
have  done  you  good,  but  you  haven't  done  me  much.  I 
trust  you  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  that  speech,  and 
not  think  it  flippant  or  impertinent.  I  may  have  helped 
you  to  understand  and  enter  into  the  misery  of  the  people 
(though  I  protest  I  don't  know  much  about  it),  but  you 
have  led  my  imagination  into  quite  another  train.  How- 
ever, I  don't  mean  to  pretend  that  it's  all  your  fault  if  I 
have  lost  sight  of  the  sacred  cause  almost  altogether  in  my 
recent  adventures.  It  is  not  that  it  has  not  been  there  to 
see,  for  that  perhaps  is  the  clearest  result  of  extending  one's 
horizon — the  sense,  increasing  as  we  go,  that  want  and  toil 
and  suffering  are  the  constant  lot  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  human  race.  I  have  found  them  everywhere,  but  I 
haven't  minded  them.  Excuse  the  cynical  confession. 
What  has  struck  me  is  the  great  achievements  of  which 
man  has  been  capable  in  spite  of  them — the  splendid 
accumulations  of  the  happier  few,  to  which,  doubtless, 
the  miserable  many  have  also  in  their  degree  contributed. 
The  face  of  Europe  appears  to  be  covered  with  them,  and 
they  have  had  much  the  greater  part  of  my  attention.  They 
seem  to  me  inestimably  precious  and  beautiful,  and  I  have 
become  conscious,  more  than  ever  before,  of  how  little  I 
understand  what,  in  the  great  rectification,  you  and  Poupin 
propose  to  do  with  them.  Dear  Princess,  there  are  things 
which  I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  you  touch,  even  you  with 
your  hands  divine  ;  and — shall  I  tell  you  le  fond  de  ma 
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pensee,  as  you  used  to  say  ? — I  feel  myself  capable  of  fighting 
for  them.  You  can't  call  me  a  traitor,  for  you  know  the 
obligation  that  I  recognise.  The  monuments  and  treasures 
of  art,  the  great  palaces  and  properties,  the  conquests  of 
learning  and  taste,  the  general  fabric  of  civilisation  as  we 
know  it,  based,  if  you  will,  upon  all  the  despotisms,  the 
cruelties,  the  exclusions,  the  monopolies  and  the  rapacities 
of  the  past,  but  thanks  to  which,  all  the  same,  the  world  is 
less  impracticable  and  life  more  tolerable  —  our  friend 
Hoffendahl  seems  to  me  to  hold  them  too  cheap  and  to 
wish  to  substitute  for  them  something  in  which  I  can't 
somehow  believe  as  I  do  in  things  with  which  the  aspira- 
tions and  tears  of  generations  have  been  mixed.  You 
know  how  extraordinary  I  think  our  HofFendahl  (to  speak 
only  of  him)  ;  but  if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  more  clear 
about  him  than  another  it  is  that  he  wouldn't  have  the 
least  feeling  for  this  incomparable,  abominable  old  Venice. 
He  would  cut  up  the  ceilings  of  the  Veronese  into  strips, 
so  that  every  one  might  have  a  little  piece.  I  don't  want 
every  one  to  have  a  little  piece  of  anything,  and  I  have  a 
great  horror  of  that  kind  of  invidious  jealousy  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  idea  of  redistribution.  You  will  say 
that  I  talk  of  it  at  my  ease,  while,  in  a  delicious  capital  I 
smoke  cigarettes  on  a  magenta  divan  ;  and  I  give  you 
leave  to  scoff  at  me  if  it  turns  out  that,  when  I  come  back 
to  London  without  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  I  don't  hold  the 
same  language.  I  don't  know  what  it  comes  from,  but 
during  the  last  three  months  there  has  crept  over  me  a 
deep  mistrust  of  that  same  grudging  attitude — the  intoler- 
ance of  positions  and  fortunes  that  are  higher  and  brighter 
than  one's  own ;  a  fear,  moreover,  that  I  may  in  the  past 
have  been  actuated  by  such  motives,  and  a  devout  hope 
that  if  I  am  to  pass  away  while  I  am  yet  young  it  may  not 
be  with  that  odious  stain  upon  my  soul." 
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W,  M.  THACKERAY 

LXXVI.  RAWDON  CRAWLEY'S  RETURN 

"D  AWDON  left  her  and  walked  home  rapidly.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  He  ran  across  the  streets, 
and  the  great  squares  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  at  length  came 
up  breathless  opposite  his  own  house.  He  started  back 
and  fell  against  the  railings,  trembling  as  he  looked  up. 
The  drawing-room  windows  were  blazing  with  light.  She 
had  said  that  she  was  in  bed  and  ill.  He  stood  there  for 
some  time,  the  light  from  the  rooms  on  his  pale  face. 

He  took  out  his  door  key  and  let  himself  into  the  house. 
He  could  hear  laughter  in  the  upper  rooms.  He  was  in  the 
ball  dress  in  which  he  had  been  captured  the  night  before. 
He  went  silently  up  the  stairs  ;  leaning  against  the  bannisters 
at  the  stair-head.  Nobody  was  stirring  in  the  house  besides 
— all  the  servants  had  been  sent  away.  Rawdon  heard 
laughter  within — laughing  and  singing.  Becky  was  sing- 
ing a  snatch  of  the  song  of  the  night  before  ;  a  hoarse 
voice  shouted,  "  Brava,  Brava  !  " — it  was  Lord  Steyne's. 
Rawdon  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  A  little  table  with 
a  dinner  was  laid  out — and  wine  and  plate.  Steyne  was 
hanging  over  the  sofa  on  which  Becky  sate.  The  wretched 
woman  was  in  a  brilliant  full  toilette,  her  arms  and  all  her 
ringers  sparkling  with  bracelets  and  rings,  and  the  brilliants 
on  her  breast  which  Steyne  had  given  her.  He  had  her 
hand  in  his,  and  was  bowing  over  it  to  kiss  it,  when  Becky 
started  up  with  a  faint  scream  as  she  caught  sight  of 
Rawdon's  white  face.  At  the  next  instant  she  tried  a 
smile,  a  horrid  smile,  as  if  to  welcome  her  husband  ;  and 
Steyne  rose  up,  grinding  his  teeth,  pale,  and  with  fury  in 
his  looks. 
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He,  too,  attempted  a  laugh,  and  came  forward  holding 
out  his  hand.  "What,  come  back!  How  d'ye  do, 
Crawley  ? "  he  said,  the  nerves  of  his  mouth  twitching  as 
he  tried  to  grin  at  the  intruder. 

There  was  that  in  Rawdon's  face  which  caused  Becky 
to  fling  herself  before  him.  "I  am  innocent,  Rawdon,' 
she  said  ;  "  before  God,  I  am  innocent."  She  clung  hold  of 
his  coat,  of  his  hands  ;  her  own  were  all  covered  with 
serpents,  and  rings,  and  baubles.  "  I  am  innocent.  Say  I 
am  innocent,"  she  said  to  Lord  Steyne. 

He  thought  a  trap  had  been  laid  for  him  and  was  as 
furious  with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband.  "  You  in- 
nocent !  Damn  you,"  he  screamed  out,  "you  innocent  ! 
Why,  every  trinket  you  have  on  your  body  is  paid  for  by 
le.  I  have  given  you  thousands  of  pounds  which  this 
:llow  has  spent,  and  for  which  he  has  sold  you.  Innocent, 
>y —  !  You're  as  innocent  as  your  mother,  the  ballet  girl, 
id  your  husband  the  bully.  Don't  think  to  frighten  me 
you  have  done  others.  Make  way,  sir,  and  let  me  pass  ;  " 
id  Lord  Steyne  seized  up  his  hat,  and  with  flame  in  his 
eyes,  and  looking  his  enemy  fiercely  in  the  face,  marched 
upon  him,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  that  the  other 
would  give  way. 

But  Rawdon  Crawley,  springing  out,  seized  him  by  the 
neckcloth,  until  Steyne,  almost  strangled,  writhed  and 
bent  under  his  arm.  "You  lie,  you  dog  !"  said  Rawdon. 
'  You  lie,  you  coward  and  villain  ! "  and  he  struck  the 
Peer  twice  over  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  and  flung  him 
bleeding  to  the  ground.  It  was  all  done  before  Rebecca 
could  interpose.  She  stood  there  trembling  before  him. 
She  admired  her  husband,  strong,  brave,  and  victorious. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said.     She  came  up  at  once. 

"  Take  ofFthose  things."  She  began,  trembling,  pulling 
the  jewels  from  her  arms,  and  the  rings  from  her  shaking 
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fingers,  and  held  them  all  in  a  heap,  quivering  and  looking 
up  at  him.  "Throw  them  down,"  he  said,  and  she 
dropped  them.  He  tore  the  diamond  ornament  out  of  her 
breast  and  flung  it  at  Lord  Steyne.  It  cut  him  on  his  bald 
forehead.  Steyne  wore  the  scar  to  his  dying  day. 

"Come  upstairs,"  Rawdon  said  to  his  wife.  "Don't 
kill  me,  Rawdon,"  she  said.  He  laughed  savagely.  "I 
want  to  see  if  that  man  lies  about  the  money  as  he  has 
about  me.  Has  he  given  you  any  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Rebecca,  "  that  is—" 

"Give  me  your  keys,"  Rawdon  answered,  and  they 
went  out  together.  Rebecca  gave  him  all  the  keys  but 
one  :  and  she  was  in  hopes  that  he  would  not  have  re- 
marked the  absence  of  that.  It  belonged  to  the  little  desk 
which  Amelia  had  given  her  in  early  days,  and  which  she 
kept  in  a  secret  place.  But  Rawdon  flung  open  boxes  and 
wardrobes,  throwing  the  multifarious  trumpery  of  their 
contents  here  and  there,  and  at  last  he  found  the  desk. 
The  woman  was  forced  to  open  it.  It  contained  papers, 
love  letters  many  years  old — all  sorts  of  small  trinkets  and 
woman's  memoranda.  And  it  contained  a  pocket-book 
with  banknotes.  Some  of  these  were  dated  ten  years 
back,  too,  and  one  was  quite  a  fresh  one — a  note  for  a 
thousand  pounds  which  Lord  Steyne  had  given  her. 

"  Did  he  give  you  this  ?"  Rawdon  said. 

"Yes,"  Rebecca  answered. 

"I'll  send  it  to  him  to-day,"  Rawdon  said  (for  day  had 
dawned  again,  and  many  hours  had  passed  in  this  search), 
"  and  I  will  pay  Briggs,  who  was  kind  to  the  boy,  and  some 
of  the  debts.  You  will  let  me  know  where  I  shall  send 
the  rest  to  you.  You  might  have  spared  me  a  hundred 
pounds,  Becky,  out  of  all  this.  I  have  always  shared  with  you. " 

"  I  am  innocent,"  said  Becky.  And  he  left  her  without 
another  word. 
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EMILY  BRONTE 

LXXVII.  HEATHCLIFF 

LJE  turned  abruptly  to  the  fire,  and  continued,  with  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  must  call  a  smile  : — 

u  I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  yesterday  !  I  got  the  sexton, 
who  was  digging  Linton's  grave,  to  remove  the  earth  off 
her  coffin-lid,  and  I  opened  it.  I  thought  once,  I  would 
have  stayed  there :  when  I  saw  her  face  again — it  is  hers 
yet ! — he  had  hard  work  to  stir  me  ;  but  he  said  it  would 
change  if  the  air  blew  on  it,  and  so  I  struck  one  side  of  the 
coffin  loose,  and  covered  it  up — not  Linton's  side,  damn 
him  !  I  wish  he'd  been  soldered  in  lead — and  I  bribed  the 
sexton  to  pull  it  away  when  I'm  laid  there,  and  slide  mine 
out  too,  I'll  have  it  made  so  ;  and  then  by  the  time  Linton 
gets  to  us  he'll  not  know  which  is  which  ! " 

"  You  were  very  wicked,  Mr  Heathcliff,"  I  exclaimed  ; 
"  were  you  not  ashamed  to  disturb  the  dead  ? " 

"  I  disturbed  nobody,  Nelly,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  I  gave 
some  ease  to  myself.  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  more  comfort- 
able now  ',  and  you'll  have  a  better  chance  of  keeping  me 
underground,  when  I  get  there.  Disturbed  her  ?  No  ! 
she  has  disturbed  me,  night  and  day,  through  eighteen 
years — incessantly — remorselessly,  till  yesternight ;  and 
yesternight  I  was  tranquil.  I  dreamt  I  was  sleeping  the 
last  sleep  by  that  sleeper,  with  my  heart  stopped  and  my 
cheek  frozen  against  hers." 

"  And  if  she  had  been  dissolved  into  earth,  or  worse, 
what  would  you  have  dreamt  of  then  ?"  I  said. 

"  Of  dissolving  with  her  and  being  more  happy  still  !  " 
he  answered.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  dread  any  change  of 
that  sort  ?  I  expected  such  a  transformation  on  raising 
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the  lid  :  but  I'm  better  pleased  that  it  should  not  commence 
till  I  share  it.  Besides,  unless  I  had  received  a  distinct 
impression  of  her  passionless  features,  that  strange  feeling 
would  hardly  have  been  removed.  It  began  oddly.  You 
know  I  was  wild  after  she  died,  and  eternally,  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  praying  her  to  return  to  me — her  spirit — I  have 
a  strong  faith  in  ghosts  ;  I  have  a  conviction  that  they  can 
and  do  exist  among  us  !  The  day  she  was  buried  there 
came  a  fall  of  snow.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  church- 
yard. It  blew  bleak  as  winter — all  round  was  solitary.  I 
didn't  fear  that  her  fool  of  a  husband  would  wander  up  the 
den  so  late — and  no  one  else  had  business  to  bring  them  there. 

"  Being  alone,  and  conscious  two  yards  of  loose  earth  was 
the  sole  barrier  between  us,  I  said  to  myself — <  I'll  have 
her  in  my  arms  again  !  If  she  be  cold  I'll  think  it  is  this 
north  wind  that  chills  me  ;  and  if  she  be  motionless,  it  is  sleep.' 

"  I  got  a  spade  from  the  tool-house,  and  began  to  delve 
with  all  my  might — it  scraped  the  coffin  ;  I  fell  to  work 
with  my  hands;  the  wood  commenced  crackling  about  the 
screws  !  I  was  on  the  point  of  attaining  my  object,  when 
it  seemed  that  I  heard  a  sigh  from  some  one  above,  close  at 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  bending  down.  *  If  I  can  only 
get  this  off,'  I  muttered,  *  I  wish  they  may  shovel  in  the 
earth  over  us  both  !  '  and  I  wrenched  at  it  more  desperately 
still.  There  was  another  sigh  close  at  my  ear.  I  appeared 
to  feel  the  warm  breath  of  it  displacing  the  sleet-laden  wind. 
I  knew  no  living  thing  in  flesh  and  blood  was  by — but,  as 
certainly  as  you  perceive  the  approach  to  some  substantial 
body  in  the  dark,  though  it  cannot  be  discerned,  so  certainly 
I  felt  that  Cathy  was  there,  not  under  me,  but  on  the  earth. 

"  A  sudden  sense  of  relief  flowed  from  my  heart 
through  every  limb.  I  relinquished  my  labour  of  agony 
and  turned,  consoled  at  once,  unspeakably  consoled.  Her 
presence  was  with  me  :  it  remained  while  I  refilled  the 
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grave,  and  led  me  home.     You  may  laugh  if  you  will ;  but  I 
was  sure  she  was  with  me,  and  I  could  not  help  talking  to  her. 

"  Having  reached  the  Heights,  I  rushed  eagerly  to  the 
door.  It  was  fastened  ;  and  I  remember,  that  accursed 
Earnshaw  and  my  wife  opposed  my  entrance.  I  remember 
stopping  to  kick  the  breath  out  of  him,  and  then  hurrying 
upstairs,  to  my  room  and  hers.  I  looked  round  impatiently 
— I  felt  her  by  me — I  could  almost  see  her,  and  yet  I  could 
not !  I  ought  to  have  sweat  blood  there,  from  the  anguish 
of  my  yearning,  from  the  fervour  of  my  supplications  to 
have  but  one  glimpse.  I  had  not  one.  She  showed  herself, 
as  she  often  was  in  life,  a  devil  to  me  !  And,  since  then, 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  I've  been  the  sport  of 
that  intolerable  torture  !  Infernal — keeping  my  nerves  at 
such  a  stretch,  that  if  they  had  not  resembled  catgut,  they 
would  long  ago  have  relaxed  to  the  feebleness  of  Linton's. 

"  When  I  sat  in  the  house  with  Hareton,it  seemed  that 
on  going  out  I  should  meet  her  ;  when  I  walked  on  the 
moors,  I  should  meet  her  coming  in.  When  I  went  from 
home,  I  hastened  to  return  ;  she  must  be  somewhere  at  the 
Heights,  I  was  certain  !  And  when  I  slept  in  her  chamber 
— I  was  beaten  out  of  that — I  couldn't  lie  there  ;  for  the 
moment  I  closed  my  eyes,  she  was  either  outside  the  window 
or  sliding  back  the  panels  or  entering  the  room,or  even  resting 
her  darling  head  on  the  same  pillow  as  she  did  when  a  child. 
And  I  must  open  my  lids  to  see.  And  so  I  opened  and  closed 
them  a  hundred  times  a  night,  to  be  always  disappointed. 
It  racked  me !  I've  often  groaned  aloud,  till  that  old  rascal 
Joseph  no  doubt  believed  that  my  conscience  was  playing  the 
fiend  inside  of  me. 

"  Now,  since  I've  seen  her,  Pm  pacified — a  little.  It 
was  a  strange  way  of  killing  !  not  by  inches,  but  by  fractions 
of  hair-breadths,  to  beguile  me  with  the  spectre  of  a  hope, 
through  eighteen  years  !  " 
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R.  L.  STEVENSON 

LXXVIII.  THE  TRIAL  OF  DUNCAN  JOPP 

TT  chanced  in  the  year  1813  that  Archie  strayed  one  day 
into  the  Judiciary  Court.  The  macer  made  room  for 
the  son  of  the  presiding  judge.  In  the  dock,  the  centre  of 
men's  eyes,  there  stood  a  whey- coloured,  misbegotten 
caitiff,  Duncan  Jopp  on  trial  for  his  life.  His  story,  as  it 
was  raked  out  before  him  in  that  public  scene,  was  one  of 
disgrace  and  vice  and  cowardice,  the  very  nakedness  of 
crime ;  and  the  creature  heard  and  it  seemed  at  times  as 
though  he  understood — as  if  at  times  he  forgot  the  horror 
of  the  place  he  stood  in,  and  remembered  the  shame  of 
what  had  brought  him  there.  He  kept  his  head  bowed  and 
his  hands  clutched  upon  the  rail ;  his  hair  dropped  in  his 
eyes  and  at  times  he  flung  it  back  ;  and  now  he  glanced 
about  the  audience  in  a  sudden  fellness  of  terror,  and  now 
looked  in  the  face  of  his  judge  and  gulped.  There  was 
pinned  about  his  throat  a  piece  of  dingy  flannel ;  and  this 
it  was  perhaps  that  turned  the  scale  in  Archie's  mind 
between  disgust  and  pity.  The  creature  stood  in  a 
vanishing  point ;  yet  a  little  longer,  and  with  a  last  sordid 
piece  of  pageantry,  he  would  cease  to  be.  And  here,  in  the 
meantime,  with  a  trait  of  human  nature  that  caught  at  the 
beholder's  breath,  he  was  tending  a  sore  throat. 

Over  against  him,  my  Lord  Hermiston  occupied  the 
bench  in  the  red  robes  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  his  face 
framed  in  the  white  wig.  Honest  all  through,  he  did  not 
affect  the  virtue  of  impartiality ;  this  was  no  case  for 
refinement ;  there  was  a  man  to  be  hanged,  he  would  have 
said,  and  he  was  hanging  him.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  see 
his  lordship,  and  acquit  him  of  gusto  in  the  task.  It  was 
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plain  he  gloried  in  the  exercise  of  his  trained  faculties,  in 
the  clear  sight  which  pierced  at  once  into  the  joint  of  fact, 
in  the  rude,  unvarnished  gibes  with  which  he  demolished 
every  figment  of  defence.  He  took  his  ease  and  jested, 
unbending  in  that  solemn  place  with  some  of  the  freedom 
of  the  tavern  ;  and  the  rag  of  man  with  the  flannel  round 
his  neck  was  hunted  gallowsward  with  jeers.  Duncan  had 
a  mistress,  scarce  less  forlorn  and  greatly  older  than  himself, 
who  came  up,  whimpering  and  curtseying,  to  add  the  weight 
of  her  betrayal.  My  lord  gave  her  the  oath  in  his  most 
roaring  voice,  and  added  an  intolerant  warning.  "Mind 
what  ye  say  now,  Janet,"  said  he,  "  I  have  an  e'e  upon  ye  ; 
I'm  ill  to  jest  with." 

Presently  after  she  was  tremblingly  embarked  on  her 
story. — "And  what  made  ye  do  this,  ye  auld  runt  ?"  the 
Court  interposed.  "  Do  ye  mean  to  tell  me  ye  was  the 
panel's  mistress  r  " 

"  If  you  please,  ma  loard,"  whined  the  female. 

"  Godsake  !  ye  made  a  bonny  couple,"  observed  his  lord- 
ship ;  and  there  was  something  so  formidable  and  so  ferocious 
in  his  scorn  that  not  even  the  galleries  thought  to  laugh. 

The  summing  up  contained  some  jewels. 

"  These  two  peetiable  creatures  seem  to  have  made  up 
thegither,  it's  not  for  us  to  explain  why." — "  The  panel  who 
(whatever  else  he  may  be)  appears  to  be  equally  ill  set  out 
in  mind  and  boady." — "  Neither  the  panel  nor  yet  the  old 
wife  appears  to  have  had  so  much  common  sense  as  even 
to  tell  a  lie  when  it  was  necessary."  And  in  the  course  of 
sentencing,  my  lord  had  this  obiter  dictum :  "  I  have 
been  the  means,  under  God,  of  haanging  a  great  number, 
but  never  just  such  a  disjaskit  rascal  as  yourself."  The 
words  were  strong  in  themselves ;  the  light  and  heat  and 
detonation  of  their  delivery,  and  the  savage  pleasure  of  the 
speaker  in  his  task  made  them  tingle  in  the  ears. 
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When  all  was  over,  Archie  came  forth  again  into  a 
changed  world.  Had  there  been  the  least  redeeming  great- 
ness in  the  crime^  any  obscurity,  any  dubiety,  perhaps  he 
might  have  understood.  But  the  culprit  stood,  with  his 
sore  throat,  in  the  sweat  of  his  mortal  agony,  without 
defence  or  excuse :  a  thing  to  cover  up  with  blushes  :  a 
being  so  much  sunk  beneath  the  zones  of  sympathy  that 
pity  might  seem  harmless.  And  the  judge  had  pursued 
him  with  a  monstrous  relishing  gaiety,  horrible  to  be  con- 
ceived, a  trait  for  nightmares.  It  is  one  thing  to  spear 
a  tiger,  another  to  crush  a  toad ;  there  are  aesthetics 
even  of  the  slaughter-house  ;  and  the  loathsomeness  of 
Duncan  Jopp  enveloped  and  infected  the  image  of  his 
judge. 


WALTER  SCOTT 

LXXIX.  THE  TRIAL  OF  EVAN  MACCOMBICH 

"  pERGUS  MAC-IVOR  of  Glennaquoich,  otherwise 
called  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  and  Evan  Mac-Ivor,  in  the 
Dhu  of  Tarrascleugh,  otherwise  called  Evan  Dhu,  otherwise 
called  Evan  Maccombich,  or  Evan  Dhu  Maccombich — 
you,  and  each  of  you,  stand  attainted  of  high  treason.  What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourselves  why  the  Court  should  not  pro- 
nounce judgment  against  you,  that  you  die  according  to 
law  ?"  Fergus,  as  the  presiding  Judge  was  putting  on  the 
fatal  cap  of  judgment,  placed  his  own  bonnet  upon  his  head, 
regarded  him  with  a  steadfast  and  stern  look,  and  replied 
in  a  firm  voice,  "  I  cannot  let  this  numerous  audience 
suppose  that  to  such  an  appeal  I  have  no  answer  to  make. 
But  what  I  have  to  say,  you  would  not  bear  to  hear,  for 
my  defence  would  be  your  condemnation.  Proceed,  then, 
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in  the  name  of  God,  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  you. 
Yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  you  have  condemned  loyal 
and  honourable  blood  to  be  poured  forth  like  water.  Spare 
not  mine.  Were  that  of  all  my  ancestors  in  my  veins,  I 
would  have  peril'd  it  in  this  quarrel."  He  resumed  his 
seat,  and  refused  again  to  rise.  Evan  Maccombich  looked 
at  him  with  great  earnestness,  and  rising  up,  seemed  anxious 
to  speak  ;  but  the  confusion  of  the  court,  and  the  perplexity 
arising  from  thinking  in  a  language  different  from  that 
in  which  he  was  to  express  himself,  kept  him  silent.  There 
was  a  murmur  of  compassion  among  the  spectators,  from 
the  idea  that  the  poor  fellow  intended  to  plead  the  in- 
fluence of  his  superior  as  an  excuse  for  his  crime.  The 
Judge  commanded  silence,  and  encouraged  Evan  to 
proceed. 

"  I  was  only  ganging  to  say,  my  lord,"  said  Evan  in 
what  he  meant  to  be  an  insinuating  manner,  "  that  if  your 
excellent  Honour,  and  the  honourable  Court,  would  let 
Vich  Ian  Vohr  go  free  just  this  once,  and  let  him  gae 
back  to  France,  and  no  to  trouble  King  George's  govern- 
ment again,  that  ony  six  o'  the  very  best  of  his  clan  will  be 
willing  to  be  justified  in  his  stead  ;  and  if  you'll  just  let  me 
gae  down  to  Glennaquoich,  I'll  fetch  them  up  to  ye  mysell, 
to  head  or  hang,  and  you  may  begin  wi'  me  the  very  first 
man." 

Notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  a  sort 
of  laugh  was  heard  in  the  court  at  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  proposal.  The  Judge  checked  this  indecency,  and 
Evan,  looking  sternly  around,  when  the  murmur  abated, 
"If  the  Saxon  gentlemen  are  laughing,"  he  said,  "  because 
a  poor  man,  such  as  me,  thinks  my  life,  or  the  life  of  six  of 
my  degree,  is  worth  that  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  it's  like  enough 
they  may  be  very  right ;  but  if  they  laugh  because  they 
think  I  would  not  keep  my  word, and  comeback  to  redeem 
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him,  I  can  tell  them   theyS  ken   neither   the   heart  of  a 
Hielandman,  nor  the  honour  of  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  ^further  inclination  to  laugh  among  the 
audience,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued. 


WALTER  SCOTT 

LXXX.  THE  PORTEOUS  RIOT 

r"PHE  procession  now  moved  forward  with  a  slow  and 
determined  pace.  It  was  enlightened  by  many  blaz- 
ing links  and  torches  ;  for  the  actors  of  this  work  were  so 
far  from  affecting  any  secrecy  on  the  occasion,  that  they 
seemed  even  to  court  observation.  Their  principal  leaders 
kept  close  to  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  whose  pallid  yet 
stubborn  features  were  seen  distinctly  by  the  torchlight,  as 
his  person  was  raised  considerably  above  the  concourse  which 
thronged  around  him.  Those  who  bore  swords,  muskets 
and  battle-axes  marched  on  each  side,  as  if  forming  a  regular 
guard  to  the  procession.  The  windows  as  they  went  along 
were  filled  with  the  inhabitants  whose  slumbers  had  been 
broken  by  this  unusual  disturbance.  Some  of  the  spectators 
muttered  accents  of  encouragement,  but  in  general  they 
were  so  much  appalled  by  a  sight  so  strange  and  audacious, 
that  they  looked  on  with  a  sort  of  stupefied  astonishment. 
No  one  offered,  by  act  or  word,  the  slightest  interruption. 
The  rioters,  on  their  part,  continued  to  act  with  the  same 
air  of  deliberate  confidence  and  security  which  had  marked 
all  their  proceedings.  When  the  object  of  their  resentment 
dropped  one  of  his  slippers,  they  stopped,  sought  for  it,  and 
replaced  it  upon  his  foot  with  great  deliberation.  As  they 
descended  the  Bow  towards  the  fatal  spot  where  they  de- 
signed to  complete  their  purpose,  it  was  suggested  that 
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there  should  be  a  rope  kept  in  readiness.  For  this  purpose 
the  booth  of  a  man  who  dealt  in  cordage  was  forced  open, 
and  a  coil  of  rope  fit  for  their  purpose  was  selected  to  serve 
as  a  halter,  and  the  dealer  next  morning  found  that  a  guinea 
had  been  left  on  his  counter  in  exchange  ;  so  anxious  were 
the  perpetrators  of  this  daring  action  to  show  that  they 
meditated  not  the  slightest  wrong  or  infraction  of  the  law, 
excepting  so  far  as  Porteous  was  himself  concerned. 

Leading,  or  carrying  along  with  them  in  this  determined 
and  regular  manner,  the  object  of  their  vengeance,  they  at 
length  reached  the  place  of  common  execution,  the  scene  of 
his  crime,  and  destined  spot  of  his  sufferings.  Several  of  the 
rioters  (if  they  should  not  rather  be  described  as  conspirators) 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  stone  which  filled  up  the  socket 
in  which  the  end  of  the  fatal  tree  was  sunk  when  it  was 
erected  for  its  fatal  purpose;  others  sought  for  the  means 
of  constructing  a  temporary  gibbet,  the  place  in  which  the 
gallows  itself  was  deposited  being  reported  too  secure  to 
be  forced  without  much  loss  of  time.  Butler  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  the  delay  afforded  by  these  circumstances 
to  turn  the  people  from  their  desperate  design.  "  For  God's 
sake,"  he  exclaimed,  "  remember  it  is  the  image  of  your 
Creator  which  you  are  about  to  deface  in  the  person  of  this 
unfortunate  man  !  Wretched  as  he  is,  and  wicked  as  he 
may  be,  he  has  a  share  in  every  promise  of  Scripture,  and 
you  cannot  destroy  him  in  impenitence  without  blotting  his 
name  from  the  Book  of  Life. — Do  not  destroy  soul  and 
body  ;  give  time  for  preparation." 

"  What  time  had  they,"  returned  a  stern  voice,  "  whom 
he  murdered  on  this  very  spot  ? — The  laws  both  of  God  and 
man  call  for  his  death." 

"  But  what,  my  friends,"  insisted  Butler  with  a  generous 
disregard  to  his  own  safety — "  what  hath  constituted  you 
his  judges  ? " 
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M  We  are  not  his  judges/*  replied  the  same  person  ; 
"he  has  been  already  judged  and  condemned  by  lawful 
authority.  We  are  those  whom  Heaven  and  our  righteous 
anger  have  stirred  up  to  execute  judgment,  when  a  corrupt 
Government  would  have  protected  a  murderer." 

a  I  am  none,"  said  the  unfortunate  Porteous ;  "  that 
which  you  charge  upon  me  fell  out  in  self-defence,  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  my  duty." 

**  Away  with  him — away  with  him  !  "  was  the  general 
cry.  u  Why  do  you  trifle  away  rime  in  making  a  gallows  : — 
that  dyester's  pole  is  good  enough  for  the  homicide." 


J.  H.  SHORTHOU5Z 

LXXXL  BfGLESAKT  OH  THE  SCAFFOLD 

'  I  frU£  officer  who  accompanied  Inglesant  looked  at  him 
with  a  peculiar  expression ;  and,  bowing  in  return, 
Inglesant  passed  through  the  window,  and  as  he  mounted 
the  steps  and  his  eyes  came  to  the  level  of,  and  then  rose 
higher  than,  the  interposing  scaffold,  he  saw  the  dense 
crowd  of  heads  stretching  far  away  on  every  hand,  the 
house  windows  and  roofs  crowded  on  every  side.  He 
scarcely  saw  it  before  he  almost  lost  the  sight  again.  A 
wild  motion  that  shook  the  crowd,  a  roar  that  filled  the 
air  and  stunned  the  sense,  a  yell  of  indignation,  contempt, 
hatred,  hands  shook  and  clutched  at  him,  wild  faces  leaping 
up  and  staring  at  him,  cries  of  "  Throw  him  over  ! " 
u  Give  over  the  Jesuit  to  us ! "  "  Throw  over  the  Irish 
murderer!"  made  his  senses  reel  for  a  moment,  and  his 
heart  stop.  It  was  inconceivable  that  a  crowd,  the 
instant  before,  placid,  pitiful,  silent,  should  in  a  moment 
become  like  that,  deafening,  mad,  thirsting  for  blood. 
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The  amazing  surprise  and  reaction  produced  the  greatest 
shock.  Hardening  himself  in  a  moment,  he  faced  the 
people,  his  hat  in  his  hand,  his  pale  face  hard  set,  his  teeth 
closed.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak  ;  it  would  hare 
been  as  easy  to  drown  the  Atlantic's  roar.  As  he  stood, 
apparently  calm,  this  terrible  ordeal  had  the  worst  possible 
effect  upon  his  mind.  Other  men  came  to  the  scaffold 
calm  in  mind,  prepared  by  holy  thoughts,  and  the  sacred, 
tender  services  of  the  Church  of  their  Lord,  feeling  His 
hand  indeed  in  theirs.  They  spoke,  amid  silence  and 
solemn  prayers,  to  a  pitying  people,  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
their  lips,  the  old  familiar  words  whispered  in  their  ears, 
good  wishes,  deference,  respect  all  around,  their  path 
seemed  smooth  and  upward  to  the  heavenly  gates.  But 
with  him — how  different !  Denied  the  aid  of  prayer  and 
sacrament,  alone,  overwhelmed  with  contempt  and  hatred, 
deafened  with  the  fiendish  noise  which  racked  his  excited 
and  overwrought  brain.  He  was  indifferent  before;  he 
became  hardened,  fierce,  contemptuous  now.  Hated,  he 
hated  again.  All  the  worst  spirit  of  his  party  and  of  his 
age  became  uppermost.  He  felt  as  though  engaged  in  a 
mad  duel  with  a  despised  yet  too  powerful  foe.  He  turned 
at  last  to  the  officer,  and  said,  his  voice  scarcely  heard  amid 
the  unceasing  .roar, — "  You  see,  sir,  I  cannot  speak  ;  do 
not  let  us  delay  any  longer." 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

LXXXII.   THE 


E  took  the  footpath. 

The  glory  of  the  departing  sun  was  on  his  face. 
The  music  of  the  birds  was  in  his  ears.    Sweet  wild 
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flowers  bloomed  about  him.  Thatched  roofs  of  poor  men's 
homes  were  in  the  distance,  and  an  old  grey  spire,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  rose  up  between  him  and  the  coming 
night. 

He  had  never  read  the  lesson  which  these  things  con- 
veyed ;  he  had  ever  mocked  and  turned  away  from  it,  but 
before  going  down  into  a  hollow  place,  he  looked  round 
once  upon  the  evening  prospect  sorrowfully.  Then  he 
went  down,  down,  down,  into  the  dell. 

It  brought  him  to  the  wood — a  close,  thick,  shadowy 
wood — through  which  the  path  went  winding  on,  dwind- 
ling away  into  a  slender  sheep-track.  He  paused  before 
entering,  for  the  stillness  of  this  spot  almost  daunted  him. 

The  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  shining  in,  aslant,  making 
a  path  of  golden  light  along  the  stems  and  branches  in  its 
range,  which  even  as  he  looked  began  to  die  away  :  yielding 
gently  to  the  twilight  that  came  creeping  on.  It  was  so 
very  quiet  that  the  soft  and  stealthy  moss  about  the. trunks 
of  some  old  trees  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  the  silence 
and  to  be  its  proper  offspring.  Those  other  trees  which 
were  subdued  by  blasts  of  wind  in  winter-time,  had  not 
quite  tumbled  down,  but  being  caught  by  others,  lay  all 
bare  and  scathed  across  their  leafy  arms  as  if  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  general  repose  by  the  crash  of  their  fall.  Vistas 
of  silence  opened  everywhere  into  the  heart  and  innermost 
recesses  of  the  wood  ;  beginning  with  the  likeness  of  an 
aisle,  a  cloister,  or  a  ruin  open  to  the  sky  ;  then  tangling 
off  into  a  deep-green  rustling  mystery,  through  which 
gnarled  trunks,  and  twisted  boughs,  and  ivy-covered  stems, 
and  trembling  leaves,  and  bark-stripped  bodies  of  old  trees 
stretched  out  at  length,  were  faintly  seen  in  beautiful 
confusion. 

As  the  sunlight  died  away  and  evening  fell  upon  the 
wood,  he  entered  it.  Moving  here  and  there  a  bramble  or 
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a  drooping  bough  which  stretched  across  his  path,  he  slowly 
disappeared.  At  intervals  a  narrow  opening  showed  him 
passing  on,  or  the  sharp  cracking  of  some  tender  branch 
denoted  where  he  went :  then  he  was  seen  or  heard  no  more. 
Never  more  beheld  by  mortal  eye  or  heard  by  mortal  ear  : 
one  man  excepted.  That  man,  parting  the  leaves  and 
branches  on  the  other  side  near  where  the  path  emerged 
again,  came  leaping  out  soon  afterwards. 

What  had  he  left  within  the  wood  that  he  sprang  out 
of  it  as  if  it  were  a  hell  ? 

The  body  of  a  murdered  man.  In  one  thick,  solitary 
spot  it  lay  among  the  last  year's  leaves  of  oak  and  beech, 
just  as  it  had  fallen  headlong  down.  Sopping  and  soaking 
in  among  the  leaves  that  formed  its  pillow,  oozing  down 
into  the  boggy  ground  as  if  to  cover  itself  from  human 
sight  ;  forcing  its  way  between  and  through  the  curling 
leaves  as  if  those  senseless  things  rejected  and  forswore  it, 
and  were  coiled  up  in  abhorrence,  went  a  dark,  dark  stain 
that  dyed  and  scented  the  whole  summer  night  from  earth 
to  heaven. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

LXXXIII.  MURDER  AS  A  FINE  ART 

AS  to  murder,  I  never  committed  one  in  my  life.  It's  a 
well-known  thing  amongst  all  my  friends.  I  can 
get  a  paper  to  certify  as  much,  signed  by  lots  of  people. 
Indeed,  if  you  come  to  that,  I  doubt  whether  many  people 
could  produce  as  strong  a  certificate.  Mine  would  be  as 
big  as  a  table-cloth.  There  is  indeed  one  member  of  the 
Club,  who  pretends  to  say  that  he  caught  me  once  making 
too  free  with  his  throat  on  a  club  night,  after  everybody 
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else  had  retired.  But  observe,  he  shuffles  in  his  story- 
according  to  his  state  of  civilisation.  When  not  far  gone, 
he  contents  himself  with  saying  that  he  caught  me  ogling 
his  throat,  and  that- 1  was  melancholy  for  some  weeks  after, 
and  that  my  voice  sounded  in  a  way  expressing,  to  the 
nice  ear  of  a  connoisseur,  the  sense  of  opportunities  lost^  but  the 
Club  all  know  that  he's  a  disappointed  man  himself,  and 
that  he  speaks  querulously  at  times  about  the  fatal  neglect 
of  a  man's  coming  abroad  without  his  tools.  Besides,  all 
this  is  an  affair  between  two  amateurs,  and  everybody 
makes  allowances  for  little  asperities  and  sorenesses  in  such 
a  case.  "  But,"  say  you,  "  if  no  murderer,  my  corre- 
spondent may  have  encouraged,  or  even  have  bespoke,  a 
murder."  No,  upon  my  honour,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
And  that  was  the  very  point  I  wished  to  argue  for  your 
satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  very  particular  man  in 
everything  relating  to  murder,  and  perhaps  I  carry  my 
delicacy  too  far.  The  Stagyrite  most  justly  with  a  view 
to  my  case,  placed  virtue  in  the  rb  petov  or  middle  point 
between  two  extremes.  A  golden  mean  is  certainly  what 
every  man  should  aim  at.  But  it  is  easier  talking  than 
doing :  and,  my  infirmity  being  notoriously  too  much 
milkiness  of  heart,  I  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  that  steady 
equatorial  line  between  the  two  poles  of  too  much  murder 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little  on  the  other.  I  am  too 
soft,  Doctor,  too  soft,  and  people  get  excused  through  me — 
nay,  go  through  life  without  an  attempt  made  upon  them 
that  ought  not  to  be  excused.  I  believe  if  I  had  the 
management  of  things  there  would  hardly  be  a  murder 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  In  fact,  I'm  for  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
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GEORGE  BORROW 

LXXXIV.  THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  BOG 

"  TT  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  near  sunset,  when  about 
half-way  over  the  bog  he  met  a  man — " 

"  And  that  man  was — " 

"  Jerry  Grant  !  there's  no  doubt  of  it.  Bagg  says  it  was 
the  most  sudden  thing  in  the  world.  He  was  moving  along, 
making  the  best  of  his  way,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  save 
a  public-house  at  Swanton  Morley,  which  he  intends  to 
take  when  he  gets  home  and  the  regiment  is  disbanded — 
though  I  hope  that  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet :  he  had 
just  leaped  a  turf-hole,  and  was  moving  on,  when,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  yards  before  him,  he  saw  a  fellow 
coming  straight  towards  him.  Bagg  says  that  he  stopped 
short,  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  heard  the  word  halt,  when 
marching  at  double  quick  time.  It  was  quite  a  surprise,  he 
says,  and  he  can't  imagine  how  the  fellow  was  so  close  upon 
him  before  he  was  aware.  He  was  an  immense  tall  fellow 
— Bagg  thinks  at  least  two  inches  taller  than  himself — very 
well  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  buff  breeches,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  squire  when  going  out  hunting.  Bagg,  how- 
ever, saw  at  once  that  he  had  a  roguish  air,  and  he  was  on 
his  guard  in  a  moment.  *  Good-evening  to  you,  sodger,' 
says  the  fellow,  stepping  close  up  to  Bagg,  and  staring  him 
in  the  face.  '  Good-evening  to  you,  sir  !  I  hope  you  are 
well,'  says  Bagg.  '  You  are  looking  after  someone  ? '  says 
the  fellow.  c  Just  so,  sir,'  says  Bagg,  and  forthwith  seized 
him  by  the  collar  ;  the  man  laughed,  Bagg  says  it  was  such 
a  strange  awkward  laugh.  *  Do  you  know  whom  you 
have  got  hold  of,  sodger  ? '  says  he.  '  I  believe  I  do,  sir,' 
said  Bagg, '  and  in  that  belief  will  hold  you  fast  in  the  name 
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of  King  George  and  the  quarter  sessions ; '  the  next 
moment  he  was  sprawling  with  his  heels  in  the  air.  Bagg 
says  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  that ;  he  was  only 
flung  by  a  kind  of 'wrestling  trick,  which  he  could  easily 
have  baffled  had  he  been  aware  of  it.  '  You  will  not  do 
that  again,  sir,'  said  he,  as  he  got  up  and  put  himself  on 
his  guard.  The  fellow  laughed  again  more  strangely  and 
awkwardly  than  before  ;  then,  bending  his  body  and  moving 
his  head  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  a  cat  does  before  she 
springs,  and  crying  out,  c  Here's  for  ye,  sodger  ! '  He 
made  a  dart  at  Bagg,  rushing  in  with  his  head  foremost. 
4  That  will  do,  sir,'  says  Bagg,  and  drawing  himself  back, 
he  put  in  a  left-handed  blow  with  all  the  force  of  his  body 
and  arm,  just  over  the  fellow's  right  eye — Bagg  is  a  left- 
handed  hitter,  you  must  know — and  it  was  a  blow  of  that 
kind  which  won  him  his  famous  battle  at  Edinburgh  with 
the  big  Highland  sergeant.  Bagg  says  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  blow,  more  especially  when  he  saw  the 
fellow  reel,  fling  out  his  arms,  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
*  And  now,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I'll  make  bold  to  hand  you  over 
to  the  quarter  sessions,  and  if  there  is  a  hundred  pounds  for 
taking  you,  who  has  more  right  to  it  than  myself?'  So 
he  went  forward,  but  ere  he  could  lay  hold  of  his  man  the 
other  was  again  on  his  legs,  and  was  prepared  to  renew  the 
combat.  They  grappled  each  other — Bagg  says  he  had  not 
much  fear  of  the  result,  as  he  now  felt  himself  the  best 
man,  the  other  seeming  half  stunned  with  the  blow — but 
just  then  there  came  on  a  blast,  a  horrible  roaring  wind 
bearing  night  upon  its  wings,  snow,  and  sleet,  and  hail. 
Bagg  says  he  had  the  fellow  by  the  throat  quite  fast,  as  he 
thought,  but  suddenly  he  became  bewildered,  and  knew  not 
where  he  was,  and  the  man  seemed  to  melt  away  from  his 
grasp,  and  the  wind  howled  more  and  more,  and  the  night 
poured  down  darker  and  darker ;  the  snow  and  the  sleet 
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thicker  and  more  blinding.  c  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! ' 
said  Bagg." 

"  A  strange  adventure  that ;  it  is  well  that  Bagg  got 
home  alive." 

"  He  says  that  the  fight  was  a  fair  fight,  and  that  the  fling 
he  got  was  a  fair  fling,  the  result  of  a  common  enough 
wrestling  trick.  But  with  respect  to  the  storm,  which 
rose  up  just  in  time  to  save  the  fellow,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  fair,  but  something  Irish  and  supernatural." 


WILLIAM  HAZLITT 

LXXXV.  THE  FIVES-PLAYER 

P^IED  at  his  house  in  Burbage  Street,  St  Giles's,  John 
Cavanagh,  the  famous  hand  fives-player.  When  a 
person  dies,  who  does  any  one  thing  better  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world,  which  so  many  others  are  trying  to  do 
well,  it  leaves  a  gap  in  society.  It  is  not  likely  that  any- 
one will  now  see  the  game  of  fives  played  in  its  perfection 
for  many  years  to  come — for  Cavanagh  is  dead,  and  has 
not  left  his  peer  behind  him.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  things  of  more  importance  than  striking  a  ball  against 
a  wall — there  are  things  indeed  which  make  more  noise 
and  do  as  little  good,  such  as  making  war  and  peace, 
making  speeches  and  answering  them,  making  verses  and 
blotting  them  ;  making  money  and  throwing  it  away. 
But  the  game  of  fives  is  what  no  one  despises  who  has  ever 
played  at  it.  It  is  the  finest  exercise  for  the  body  and  the 
best  relaxation  for  the  mind.  The  Roman  poet  said  that, 
"Care  mounted  behind  the  horseman  and  stuck  to  his 
skirts."  But  this  remark  would  not  have  applied  to  the 
fives-player.  He  who  takes  to  playing  at  fives  is  twice 
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young.     He   feels   neither   the   past   nor  future  "  in  the 
instant."      Debts,  taxes,  "  domestic  treason,  foreign  levy 
— nothing   can   touch    him  further."      He  has  no  other 
wish,  no  other  thought,  from  the  moment  the  game  begins, 
but  that  of  striking  the  ball,  of  placing  it,  of  making  it  ! 
This  Cavanagh  was  sure  to  do.     Whenever  he  touched  the 
ball,  there  was  an  end  of  the  chase.     His  eye  was  certain, 
his  hand  fatal,  his  presence  of  mind  complete.     He  could 
do  what  he  pleased,  and  he  always  knew  exactly  what  to 
do.     He  saw  the  whole  game,  and  played  it ;  took  instant 
advantage  of  his  adversary's  weakness,  and  recovered  balls, 
as  if  by  a  miracle  and  from  sudden  thought,  that  everyone 
gave  up  for  lost.     He  had  equal  power  and  skill,  quickness 
and  judgment.     He  could  either  out-wit  his  antagonist  by 
finesse,  or  beat  him  by  main  strength.     Sometimes,  when 
he  seemed  preparing  to  send  the  ball  with  the  full  swing 
of  his  arm,  he  would  by  a  slight  turn  of  his  wrist  drop  it 
within  an  inch  of  the  line.     In  general,  the  ball  came  from 
his  hand,  as  if  from  a  racket,  in  a  straight  horizontal  line  ; 
so  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  overtake  or  stop  it. 
As  it  was  said  of  a  great  orator  that  he  never  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  word,  and  for  the  properest  word,  so  Cavanagh 
always  could  tell  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to  be  given 
to  a  ball,  and  the  precise  direction  in  which  it  should  be 
sent.     He  did  his  work  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  never  took 
more  pains  than  was  necessary  ;  and  while  others  were 
fagging  themselves  to  death,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as 
if  he  had  just  entered  the  court.     His  style  of  play  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  power  of  execution.     He  had  no  affecta- 
tion, no  trifling.     He  did  not   throw  away  the  game  to 
show  ofF  an  attitude,  or  try  an  experiment.    He  was  a  fine, 
sensible,  manly  player,  who  did  what  he  could,  but  that 
was  more  than  anyone  else  could  even  affect  to  do.     His 
blows  were  not  undecided  and  ineffectual — lumbering  like 
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Mr  Wordsworth's  epic  poetry,  nor  wavering  like  Mr 
Coleridge's  lyric  prose,  nor  short  of  the  mark  like  Mr 
Brougham's  speeches,  nor  wide  of  it  like  Mr  Canning's 
wit,  nor  foul  like  the  Quarterly,  nor  let  balls  like  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Cobbett  and  Junius  together  would 
have  made  a  Cavanagh.  He  was  the  best  up-hill  player  in 
the  world  ;  even  when  his  adversary  was  fourteen,  he 
would  play  on  the  same  or  better,  and  as  he  never  flung 
away  the  game  through  carelessness  and  conceit,  he  never 
gave  it  up  through  laziness  or  want  of  heart.  The  only 
peculiarity  of  his  play  was  that  he  never  volleyed^  but  let 
the  balls  hop  ;  but  if  they  rose  an  inch  from  the  ground, 
he  never  missed  having  them.  There  was  not  only  nobody 
equal,  but  nobody  second  to  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
could  give  any  other  player  half  the  game,  or  beat  him 
with  his  left  hand.  His  service  was  tremendous.  He  once 
played  Woodward  and  Meredith  together  (two  of  the  best 
players  in  England)  in  the  Fives-court,  St  Martin's  Street, 
and  made  seven  and  twenty  aces  following  by  services 
alone — a  thing  unheard  of.  He  another  time  played  Peru, 
who  was  considered  a  first-rate  fives-player,  a  match  of  the 
best  out  of  five  games,  and  in  the  three  first  games,  which 
of  course  decided  the  match,  Peru  got  only  one  ace. 
Cavanagh  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  and  a  house-painter 
by  profession.  He  had  once  laid  aside  his  working-dress 
and  walked  up,  in  his  smartest  clothes,  to  the  Rosemary 
Branch  to  have  an  afternoon's  pleasure.  A  person  accosted 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have  a  game.  So  they 
agreed  to  play  for  half  a  crown  a  game  and  a  bottle  of 
cider.  The  first  game  began — it  was  seven,  eight,  ten, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  all.  Cavanagh  won  it.  The  next  was 
the  same.  They  played  on  and  each  game  was  hardly 
contested.  "  There,"  said  the  unconscious  fives-player, 
"  there  was  a  stroke  that  Cavanagh  could  not  take :  I 
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never  played  better  in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can't  win  a  game. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is."  However,  they  played  on, 
Cavanagh  winning- every  game,  and  the  bystanders  drink- 
ing the  cider  and  laughing  all  the  time.  In  the  twelfth 
game,  when  Cavanagh  was  only  four  and  the  stranger 
thirteen,  a  person  came  in  and  said,  "What  ?  are  you  here, 
Cavanagh  ? "  The  words  were  no  sooner  pronounced 
than  the  astonished  player  let  the  ball  drop  from  his  hand, 
and  saying,  "  What  !  have  I  been  breaking  my  heart  all 
this  time  to  beat  Cavanagh  ?  "  refused  to  make  another 
effort.  "  And  yet,  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  Cavanagh, 
telling  the  story  with  some  triumph,  "  I  played  all  the 
while  with  my  clenched  fist."  He  used  frequently  to  play 
matches  at  Copenhagen  House  for  wagers  and  dinners.  The 
wall  against  which  they  play  is  the  same  that  supports  the 
kitchen-chimney,  and  when  the  wall  resounded  louder  than 
usual,  the  cooks  exclaimed,  "Those  are  the  Irishman's 
balls,"  and  the  joints  trembled  on  the  spit  !  Goldsmith 
consoled  himself  that  there  were  places  where  he  too  was 
admired  and  Cavanagh  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  fives- 
courts  where  he  ever  played.  Mr  Powell,  when  he  played 
matches  in  the  court  in  St  Martin's  Street,  used  to  fill  his 
gallery  at  half  a  crown  a  head,  with  amateurs  and  admirers 
of  talent  in  whatever  department  it  is  shown.  He  could 
not  have  shown  himself  in  any  ground  in  England,  but  he 
would  have  been  immediately  surrounded  with  inquisitive 
gazers,  trying  to  find  out  in  what  part  of  his  frame  his  un- 
rivalled skill  lay,  as  politicians  wonder  to  see  the  balance  of 
Europe  suspended  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  face,  and  admire 
the  trophies  of  the  British  Navy  lurking  under  Mr  Croker's 
hanging  brow.  Now  Cavanagh  was  as  good-looking  a 
man  as  the  Noble  Lord,  and  much  better-looking  than  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary.  He  had  a  clear,  open  countenance, 
and  did  not  look  sideways  or  down  like  Mr  Murray  the 
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bookseller.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  sense,  humour,  and 
courage.  He  once  had  a  quarrel  with  a  waterman  at 
Hungerford  Stairs,  and  they  say,  served  him  out  in  great 
style.  In  a  word,  there  are  hundreds  at  this  day,  who  can- 
not mention  his  name  without  admiration  as  the  best  fives- 
player  that  perhaps  ever  lived  (the  greatest  excellence  of 
which  they  have  any  notion),  and  the  noisy  shout  of  the 
ring  happily  stood  him  instead  of  the  unheard  voice  of 
posterity. 


T.  COBBETT 

LXXXVI.  THE  BOXER 

1)  RAVER Y,  as,  indeed,  the  word  imports,  consists  not  in 
a  readiness  and  a  capacity  to  kill  or  to  hurt,  but  in  a 
readiness  and  a  capacity  to  venture,  and  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences. As  sports  or  exercises  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  real  combats,  the  greater,  in  spite  of  all  we  can 
say,  is  our  admiration  of  those  who  therein  excel.  Belcher 
has,  by  the  sons  of  cant,  in  every  class  of  life,  been  held  up 
to  us  as  a  monster,  a  perfect  ruffian  ;  yet  there  are  very 
few  persons,  who  would  not  wish  to  see  Belcher  ;  few  from 
whom  marks  of  admiration  have  not,  at  some  time,  been 
extorted  by  his  combats ;  and  scarcely  a  female  Saint  perhaps, 
who  would  not,  in  her  way  to  the  conventicle,  or  even 
during  the  snuffling  there  to  be  heard,  take  a  peep  at  him 
from  beneath  her  hood.  Can  as  much  be  said  by  any  one  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  have  been  spending  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  dancing  by  night  and  playing  at 
cricket  by  day  ?  The  reason  is,  not  that  Belcher  strikes 
hard  ;  not  that  he  is  strong  ;  not  that  he  is  an  adept  at  his 
art ;  but  that  he  exposes  himself  voluntarily  to  so  much 
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danger,  and  that  he  bears  so  many  heavy  blows.  We  are 
apt  to  laugh  at  the  preference  which  women  openly  give 
to  soldiers  (including,  of  course,  all  men  of  the  military 
profession),  a  preference  which  is  always  found,  too,  to  be 
given  by  young  persons  of  both  sexes.  But,  if  we  take 
time  to  consider,  we  shall  find  this  partiality  to  be  no  fit 
subject  for  ridicule  or  blame.  It  is  a  partiality  naturally 
arising  from  the  strongest  of  all  feelings,  the  love  of  life. 
The  profession  of  arms  is  always  the  most  honourable.  All 
kings  and  princes  are  soldiers.  Renowned  soldiers  are 
never  forgotten.  We  all  talk  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  Julius  Caesar  ;  but  very  few  of  us  ever  heard,  or  ever 
thought  of  inquiring,  who  were  the  statesmen  of  those  days. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  ploughman  in  England  who  has 
not  a  hundred  times  repeated  the  names  of  Drake  and  of 
Marlborough  ;  and  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them, 
there  is  not  one,  perhaps,  who  ever  heard  or  will  hear, 
pronounced,  the  name  of  Cecil  or  of  Godolphin.  When 
princes  are  not  renowned  military  commanders,  they  them- 
selves, though  they  leave  so  many  and  such  various  traces 
behind  them,  are,  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  soon 
forgotten,  except  as  having  reigned  during  the  victories 
of  such  or  such  a  commander.  Literary  men  have,  almost 
uniformly,  spoken  with  more  or  less  contempt  of  military 
fame  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  singular  advantages  which 
they  have  over  soldiers,  in  perpetuating  a  knowledge  of 
their  famous  deeds,  within  how  narrow  a  sphere,  com- 
paratively speaking,  is  their  fame  confined  !  Where  is  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  in  this  kingdom,  who  has  not  heard 
or  talked  of  Nelson  ?  And  does  not  the  reader  believe, 
that  there  are  many  parishes,  in  either  of  which  the  know- 
ledge of  Pope  or  Johnson's  having  existed  is  confined  to  two 
or  three  persons?  Such,  too,  is  the  nature  of  military 
fame,  that  it  obliterates  all  the  folly  and  all  the  crimes  of 
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the  possessor.  The  discriminating  few,  the  criticisers  of 
character,  will,  indeed,  take  these  into  account  ;  but,  with 
the  people  in  general,  and  particularly  those  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  renowned  soldier  belongs,  his  deeds  of  valour 
only  are  remembered. 


F.  W.  ROBERTSON 

LXXXVII.  THE  RED  THREAD  OF  HONOUR 

OOETRY  has  reached  the  truth,  while  science  and 
common  sense  have  missed  it.  It  has  distinguished, 
as,  in  spite  of  all  mercenary  and  feeble  sophistry,  men  ever 
will  distinguish,  war  from  mere  bloodshed.  It  has  dis- 
cerned the  higher  feelings  which  lie  beneath  its  revolting 
features.  Carnage  is  terrible.  The  conversion  of  pro- 
ducers into  destroyers  is  a  calamity.  Death,  and  insults  to 
woman,  worse  than  death — and  human  features  obliterated 
beneath  the  hoof  of  the  war  horse — and  reeking  hospitals, 
and  ruined  commerce,  and  violated  homes,  and  broken 
hearts — they  are  all  awful.  But  there  is  something  worse 
than  death.  Cowardice  is  worse.  And  the  decay  of 
enthusiasm  and  manliness  is  worse.  And  it  is  worse  than 
death — aye,  worse  than  a  hundred  thousand  deaths — when 
a  people  has  gravitated  down  into  the  creed  that  the 
"  wealth  of  nations "  consists,  not  in  generous  hearts — 
"  Fire  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow " — in 
national  virtues, and  primitive  simplicity,  and  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  preference  of  duty  to  life — not  in  MEN,  but  in 
silk,  and  cotton,  and  something  that  they  call  "  capital." 
Peace  is  blessed — peace,  arising  out  of  charity.  But  peace 
springing  out  of  the  calculations  of  selfishness  is  not 
blessed.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace  is  this,  that 
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wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay,  better  far  that  every 
street  in  every  town  of  our  once  noble  country  should  run 
blood  ! 

Through  the  physical  horrors  of  warfare,  Poetry  dis- 
cerned the  redeeming  nobleness.  For  in  truth,  when  war 
is  not  prolonged,  the  kindling  of  all  the  higher  passions 
prevents  the  access  of  the  baser  ones.  A  nation  split  and 
severed  by  mean  religious  and  political  dissensions  suddenly 
feels  its  unity,  and  men's  hearts  beat  together  at  the  mere 
possibility  of  invasion.  And  even  woman,  as  the  author  of 
the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  has  well  remarked, 
sufferer  as  she  is  by  war,  yet  gains  ;  in  the  more  chivalrous 
respect  paid  to  her,  in  the  elevation  of  the  feelings  excited 
towards  her  in  the  attitude  of  protection  assumed  by  men, 
and  in  the  high  calls  to  duty  which  arouse  her  from  the 
frivolousness  and  feebleness  into  which  her  existence  is  apt 
to  sink.  I  will  illustrate  this  by  one  more  anecdote  from 
the  same  campaign  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made 
— Sir  Charles  Napier's  campaign  against  the  robber  tribes 
of  Upper  Scinde. 

A  detachment  of  troops  was  marching  along  a  valley, 
the  cliffs  overhanging  which  were  crested  by  the  enemy. 
A  sergeant  with  eleven  men  chanced  to  become  separated 
from  the  rest  by  taking  the  wrong  side  of  a  ravine,  which 
they  expected  soon  to  terminate,  but  which  suddenly 
deepened  into  an  impassable  chasm.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand signalled  to  the  party  an  order  to  return.  They 
mistook  the  signal  for  a  command  to  charge  ;  the  brave 
fellows  answered  with  a  cheer,  and  charged.  At  the 
summit  of  the  steep  mountain  was  a  triangular  platform, 
defended  by  a  breastwork,  behind  which  were  seventy  of 
the  foe.  On  they  went,  charging  up  one  of  those  fearful 
paths,  eleven  against  seventy.  The  contest  could  not  long 
be  doubtful  with  such  odds.  One  after  another  they  fell — 
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six  upon  the  spot,  the  remainder  hurled  backwards ;  but 
not  until  they  had  slain  nearly  twice  their  own  number. 

There  is  a  custom,  we  are  told,  amongst  the  hillsmen, 
that  when  a  great  chieftain  of  their  own  falls  in  battle,  his 
wrist  is  bound  with  a  thread  either  of  red  or  green,  the  red 
denoting  the  highest  rank.  According  to  custom,  they 
stripped  the  dead  and  threw  their  bodies  over  the  precipice. 
When  their  comrades  came  they  found  their  corpses  stark 
and  gashed  ;  but  round  both  wrists  of  every  British  hero 
was  twined  the  red  thread  ! 

I  think  you  will  perceive  how  Poetry,  expressing  in  this 
rude  symbolism  unutterable  admiration  of  heroic  daring, 
had  given  another  aspect  to  war  than  that  of  butchery  ; 
and  you  will  understand  how,  with  such  a  foe,  and  such  a 
general  as  the  English  commander,  who  more  than  once 
refused  battle  because  the  wives  and  children  of  the  enemy 
were  in  the  hostile  camp,  and  he  feared  for  their  lives, 
carnage  changed  its  character  and  became  chivalry  ;  and 
how  it  was  that  the  British  troops  learned  to  treat  their 
captive  women  with  respect ;  and  the  chieftains  of  the 
Cutchee  hills  offered  their  swords  and  services  with 
enthusiasm  to  their  conqueror  ;  and  the  wild  hill-tribes, 
transplanted  to  the  plains,  became  as  persevering  in 
agriculture  as  they  had  been  before  in  war. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

LXXXVIII.  THE  NEWS  OF  VICTORY 

A  S  we  staid  for  three  or  four  minutes,  I  alighted.     And 

immediately,  from  a  dismantled  stall  in  the  street, 

where  perhaps  she  had  been  presiding  at  some  part  of  the 

evening,  advanced  eagerly  a   middle-aged    woman.     The 
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sight  of  my  newspaper  it  was  that  had  drawn  her  attention 
upon  myself.  The  victory  which  we  were  carrying  down 
to  the  provinces  on  this  occasion  was  the  imperfect  one  of 
Talavera.  I  told"  her  the  main  outline  of  the  battle.  But 
her  agitation,  though  not  the  agitation  of  fear,  but  of 
exultation  rather,  and  enthusiasm,  had  been  so  conspicuous 
when  listening,  and  when  first  applying  for  information, 
that  I  could  not  but  ask  her  if  she  had  not  some  relation  in 
the  Peninsular  army.  Oh  yes  !  her  only  son  was  there.  In 
what  regiment  ?  He  was  a  trooper  in  the  23rd  Dragoons. 
My  heart  sank  within  me  as  she  made  that  answer.  This 
sublime  regiment,  which  an  Englishman  should  never 
mention  without  raising  his  hat  to  their  memory,  had  made 
the  most  memorable  and  effective  charge  recorded  in 
military  annals.  They  leaped  their  horses  over  a  trench 
where  they  could — into  it,  and  with  the  result  of  death  or 
mutilation,  when  they  could  not.  What  proportion  cleared 
the  trench  is  nowhere  stated.  Those  who  dld^  closed  up 
and  went  down  upon  the  enemy  with  such  divinity  of 
fervour — (I  use  the  word  divinity  by  design  :  the  inspiration 
of  God  must  have  prompted  this  movement  to  those  whom 
even  then  He  was  calling  to  His  presence) — that  two  results 
followed.  As  regarded  the  enemy,  this  23rd  Dragoons, 
not,  I  believe,  originally  three  hundred  and  fifty  strong, 
paralysed  a  French  column,  six  thousand  strong,  then 
ascending  the  hill,  and  fixed  the  gaze  of  the  whole  French 
army.  As  regarded  themselves,  the  23rd  were  supposed  at 
first  to  have  been  all  but  annihilated  ;  but  eventually,  I 
believe,  not  so  many  as  one  in  four  survived.  And  this, 
then,  was  the  regiment — a  regiment  already  for  some  hours 
Lown  to  myself  and  all  London  as  stretched,  by  a  large 
majority,  upon  one  bloody  aceldama — in  which  the  young 
trooperv^erved  whose  mother  was  now  talking  with  myself 
in  a  spirit\>f  such  hopeful  enthusiasm.  Did  I  tell  her  the 
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truth  ?  Had  I  the  heart  to  break  up  her  dream  ?  No.  I 
said  to  myself,  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  she  will  hear  the 
worst.  For  this  night,  wherefore  should  she  not  sleep  in 
peace  ?  After  to-morrow  the  chances  are  too  many  that 
peace  will  forsake  her  pillow.  This  brief  respite,  let  her 
owe  this  to  my  gift  and  my  forbearance.  But  if  I  told  her 
not  of  the  bloody  price  that  had  been  paid,  there  was  no 
reason  for  suppressing  the  contributions  from  her  son's 
regiment  to  the  service  and  glory  of  the  day.  For  the  very 
few  words  that  I  had  time  for  speaking,  I  governed  myself 
accordingly.  I  showed  her  not  the  funeral  banners  under 
which  the  noble  regiment  was  sleeping.  I  lifted  not  the 
overshadowing  laurels  from  the  bloody  trench  in  which 
horse  and  rider  lay  mangled  together.  But  I  told  her  how 
these  dear  children  of  England,  privates  and  officers,  had 
leaped  their  horses  over  all  obstacles  as  gaily  as  hunters  to 
the  morning's  chase.  I  told  her  how  they  rode  their  horses 
into  the  mists  of  death  (saying  to  myself,  but  not  saying 
to  her\  and  laid  down  their  young  lives  for  thee,  O  mother 
England  !  as  willingly — poured  out  their  noble  blood  as 
cheerfully — as  ever,  after  a  long  day's  sport,  when  infants, 
they  had  rested  their  wearied  heads  upon  their  mother's 
knees,  or  had  sunk  to  sleep  in  her  arms.  It  is  singular  that 
she  seemed  to  have  no  fears,  even  after  this  knowledge  that 
the  23rd  Dragoons  had  been  conspicuously  engaged,  for  her 
son's  safety :  but  so  much  was  she  enraptured  by  the 
knowledge  that£/j  regiment,  and  therefore  he,  had  rendered 
eminent  service  in  the  trying  conflict — a  service  which  had 
actually- made  them  the  foremost  topic  of  conversation  in 
London — that  in  the  mere  simplicity  of  her  fervent  nature, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and,  poor  woman, 
kissed  me. 
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J.  H.  EWING 

LXXXIX.  WATERLOO 

A  CROWD  soon  gathered  round  the  George  and  Dragon 
gaping  to  see  the  Mail  Coach  dressed  with  flowers 
and  oak  leaves,  and  the  guard  wearing  a  laurel  wreath  over 
and  above  his  royal  livery.  The  ribbons  that  decked  the 
horses  were  stained  and  flecked  with  the  warmth  and  foam 
of  the  pace  at  which  they  had  come,  for  they  had  pressed 
on  with  the  news  of  Victory. 

Miss  Jessamine  was  sitting  with  her  niece  under  the  oak 
tree  on  the  Green,  when  the  Postman  put  a  newspaper 
silently  into  her  hand.  Her  niece  turned  quickly — 

"  Is  there  news  ? " 

"Don't  agitate  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  her  aunt.  "I 
will  read  it  aloud,  and  then  we  can  enjoy  it  together  ;  a  far 
more  comfortable  method,  my  love,  than  when  you  go  up 
the  village,  and  come  home  out  of  breath,  having  snatched 
half  the  news  as  you  run." 

"I  am  all  attention,  dear  aunt,"  said  the  little  lady, 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  on  her  lap. 

Then  Miss  Jessamine  read  aloud — she  was  proud  of  her 
reading — and  the  old  soldier  stood  at  attention  behind  her, 
with  such  a  blending  of  pride  and  pity  on  his  face  as  it  was 
strange  to  see  : — 

"  DOWNING  STREET, 
June  22,  1815,  i  a.m." 

"  That's  one  in  the  morning,"  gasped  the  Postman ;  "beg 
your  pardon,  mum." 

But  though  he  apologised,  he  could  not  retrain  from 
echoing  here  and  there  a  weighty  word.  "  Glorious 
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victory," — "  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery," — "  Immense 
quantity  of  ammunition," — and  so  forth. 

"  The  loss  of  the  British  Army  upon  this  occasion  has  unfortunately 
been  most  severe.  It  had  not  been  possible  to  make  out  a  return 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  when  Major  Peray  left  headquarters. 
The  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  collected,  are  annexed.  I  have  the  honour — " 

"  The  list,  aunt  !     Read  the  list  !  " 

"  My  love — my  darling — let  us  go  in  and — " 

"No.     Now  !  now  !" 

To  one  thing  the  supremely  afflicted  are  entitled  in  their 
sorrow — to  be  obeyed — and  yet  it  is  the  last  kindness  that 
people  commonly  will  do  them.  But  Miss  Jessamine  did. 
Steadying  her  voice  as  best  she  might,  she  read  on,  and  the 
old  soldier  stood  bare-headed  to  hear  that  first  Roll  of  the 
Dead  at  Waterloo  which  began  with  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  ended  with  Ensign  Brown.  Five-and- 
thirty  British  Captains  fell  asleep  that  day  on  the  Bed  of 
Honour,  and  the  Black  Captain  slept  among  them. 


J.  H.  EWING 

XC.  THE  END  OF  THE  STORY 

A    SORROWFUL  story,  and  ending  badly  ? 
Nay,  Jackanapes,  for  the  End  is  not  yet. 
A  life  wasted  that  might  have  been  useful  ? 
Men  who  have  died  for  men,  in  all  ages,  forgive  the 
thought ! 

There  is  a  heritage  of  heroic  example  and  noble  obliga- 
tion, not  reckoned  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  but  essential 
to  a  nation's  life ;  the  contempt  of  which,  in  any  people, 
may,  not  slowly,  mean  even  its  commercial  fall. 
L 
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Very  sweet  are  the  uses  of  prosperity,  the  harvests  of 
peace  and  progress,  the  fostering  sunshine  of  health  and 
happiness,  and  length  of  days  in  the  land. 

But  there  be  things — oh,  sons  of  what  has  deserved  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  forget  it  not! — "the  good  of" 
which,  and  "the  use  of"  which  are  beyond  all  calculation 
of  worldly  goods  and  earthly  uses  :  things  such  as  Love 
and  Honour,  and  the  Soul  of  Man,  which  cannot  be  bought 
with  a  price,  and  which  do  not  die  with  death.  And  they 
who  would  fain  live  happily  EVER  after,  should  not  leave 
these  things  out  of  the  lessons  of  their  lives. 


ROBERT   SOUTHEY 

XCI.    WELLINGTON  IN  THE  PENINSULA 

TOURING  four  years  Lord  Wellington  was  crippled  by 
the  inadequacy  of  his  means.  Yet,  even  when  thus 
crippled,  he  contended  successfully  against  the  undivided 
power  of  France.  Every  operation  of  the  British  army 
under  his  command  tended  to  give  the  troops  and  the 
nation  fresh  confidence  in  their  general,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  enemy  a  proper  sense  of  the  British  character. 
Wherever  he  met  the  French  he  defeated  them  ;  whenever 
he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  for  want  of  numbers,  or  of 
food,  or  of  co-operation  in  the  Spaniards,  it  was  in  such 
order,  and  so  leisurely,  as  neither  to  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy,  nor  abate  those  of  his  army,  or  of  his  allies.  After 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  the  series  of  provoking  mis- 
conduct by  which  the  effects  of  that  victory  were  frustrated, 
he  distinctly  perceived  the  course  which  the  enemy  would 
pursue,  and,  anticipating  all  their  temporary  advantages 
(which  yet  he  omitted  no  occasion  of  opposing  and  im- 
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peding),  he  saw  and  determined  how  and  where  the  vital 
struggle  must  be  made.  The  foresight  of  the  general  was 
never  more  admirably  displayed  ;  and  if  there  be  one  place 
in  the  Peninsula  more  appropriate  than  another  for  a 
monument  to  that  leader  whose  trophies  are  found  through- 
out the  whole,  it  is  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  that  a 
monument  to  Lord  Wellington  should  be  erected.  When 
he  took  his  stand  there,  Lisbon  was  not  the  only  stake  of 
that  awful  contest :  the  fate  of  Europe  was  in  suspense  ; 
and  they  who,  like  Homer,  could  see  the  balance  in  the 
hand  of  Jupiter,  might  then  have  perceived  that  the 
fortunes  of  France  were  found  wanting  in  the  scale. 
There  the  spell  which  bound  the  nations  was  broken  ;  the 
plans  of  the  tyrant  were  baffled  ;  his  utmost  exertions  when 
he  had  no  other  foe  and  no  other  object  were  defied ;  his 
armies  were  beaten  ;  and  Europe,  taking  heart  when  she 
beheld  the  deliverance  of  Portugal,  began  to  make  a 
movement  for  her  own  .  .  .  for  that  spirit  by  which  alone 
her  deliverance  could  be  effected  was  excited.  Foresight 
and  enterprise,  meantime  with  our  commander  went  hand 
in  hand  ;  he  never  advanced,  but  so  as  to  be  sure  of  his 
retreat ;  and  never  retreated,  but  in  such  an  attitude  as  to 
impose  upon  a  superior  enemy.  He  never  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  never  lost  one.  His  movements  were  so  rapid 
as  to  deceive  and  astonish  the  French,  who  prided  them- 
selves upon  their  own  celerity.  He  foiled  general  after 
general,  defeated  army  after  army,  captured  fortress  after 
fortress ;  and  raising  the  military  character  of  Great 
Britain  to  its  old  standard  in  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
made  the  superiority  of  the  British  soldier  over  the  French- 
man as  incontestable  as  that  of  the  British  seaman. 
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J.  L.   MOTLEY 

XCII.  THE  SIEGE  OF  LEYDEN 

N  the  28th  of  September  a  dove  flew  into  the  city- 
bringing  a  letter  from  Admiral  Boisot.  In  this 
despatch,  the  position  of  the  fleet  at  North  Aa  was  described 
in  encouraging  terms,  and  the  inhabitants  were  assured  that, 
in  a  very  few  days  at  furthest,  the  long  expected  relief 
would  enter  their  gates.  The  letter  was  read  publicly 
upon  the  market-place  and  the  bells  were  rung  for  joy. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  morrow,  the  vanes  pointed  to  the 
east,  the  waters,  so  far  from  rising,  continued  to  sink,  and 
Boisot  was  almost  in  despair.  He  wrote  to  the  Prince, 
that  if  the  spring-tide,  now  to  be  expected,  should  not, 
together  with  a  strong  and  favourable  wind,  come  im- 
mediately to  their  relief,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
anything  further,  and  that  the  expedition  would  of  necessity 
be  abandoned.  The  tempest  came  to  their  relief.  A 
violent  equinoctial  gale,  on  the  night  of  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  October,  came  storming  from  the  north-west,  shifting 
after  a  few  hours  full  eight  points,  and  then  blowing  still 
more  violently  from  the  south-west.  The  waters  of  the 
North  Sea  were  piled  in  vast  masses  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  Holland,  and  then  dashed  furiously  landward,  the 
ocean  rising  over  the  earth,  and  sweeping  with  unrestrained 
power  across  the  ruined  dykes. 

In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the  fleet  at  North 
Aa,  instead  of  nine  inches,  had  more  than  two  feet  of 
water.  No  time  was  lost.  The  Kirk-way,  which  had 
been  broken  through,  according  to  the  Prince's  instructions, 
was  now  completely  overflowed,  and  the  fleet  sailed  at  mid- 
night, in  the  midst  of  the  storm  and  darkness.  A  few 
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sentinel  vessels  of  the  enemy  challenged  them  as  they 
steadily  rowed  towards  Zoeterwonde.  The  answer  was  a 
flash  from  Boisot's  cannon,  lighting  up  the  black  waste  of 
waters.  There  was  a  fierce  naval  midnight  battle — a 
strange  spectacle  among  the  branches  of  those  quiet 
orchards,  and  with  the  chimney-stacks  of  half-submerged 
farmhouses  rising  around  the  contending  vessels.  The 
neighbouring  village  of  Zoeterwonde  shook  with  the  dis- 
charges of  the  Zealanders'  cannon,  and  the  Spaniards 
assembled  in  that  fortress  knew  that  the  rebel  Admiral  was 
at  last  afloat  and  on  his  course.  The  enemy's  vessels  were 
soon  sunk,  their  crews  hurled  into  the  waves.  On  went 
the  fleet,  sweeping  over  the  broad  waters  which  lay  between 
Zoeterwonde  and  Zwieten.  As  they  approached  some 
shallows,  which  led  into  the  great  mere,  the  Zealanders 
dashed  into  the  sea,  and  with  sheer  strength  shouldered 
every  vessel  through.  Two  obstacles  lay  still  in  their  path 
— the  forts  of  Zoeterwonde  and  Lammen,  distant  from  the 
city  five  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  respec- 
tively. Strong  redoubts,  both  well  supplied  with  troops 
and  artillery,  they  were  likely  to  give  a  rough  reception  to 
the  light  flotilla  ;  but  the  panic  which  had  hitherto  driven 
their  foes  before  the  advancing  patriots,  had  reached 
Zoeterwonde.  Hardly  was  the  fleet  in  sight,  when  the 
Spaniards,  in  the  early  morning,  poured  out  from  the 
fortress,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the  left,  along  a  road  which 
led  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Hague.  Their 
narrow  path  was  rapidly  vanishing  in  the  waves,  and 
hundreds  sank  beneath  the  constantly  deepening  and 
treacherous  flood.  The  wild  Zealanders,  too,  sprang  from 
their  vessels  upon  the  crumbling  dyke,  and  drove  their 
retreating  foes  into  the  sea.  They  hurled  their  harpoons 
at  them  with  an  accuracy  acquired  in  many  a  polar  chase  ; 
they  plunged  into  the  waves  in  the  keen  pursuit,  attacking 
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them  with  boat-hook  and  dagger.  The  numbers  who  thus 
fell  beneath  these  corsairs,  who  neither  gave  nor  took 
quarter,  were  neveF  counted,  but  probably  not  less  than  a 
thousand  perished.  The  rest  effected  their  escape  to  the 
Hague. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE 

XCIII.  SANTA  CRUZ 

TN  those  very  minutes  (2Oth  April  1657)  there  goes  on 
far  off,  on  the  Atlantic  brine,  under  shadow  of  the 
peak  of  Teneriffe,  one  of  the  fieriest  actions  ever  fought 
by  land  or  water  ;  this  action  of  the  Sea-King  Blake,  at 
the  Port  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  case  was  this.  Blake  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  watching  as  usual  for  Plate  Fleets, 
heard  for  certain  that  there  was  a  Fleet  actually  coming, 
actually  come  as  far  as  the  Canary  Isles,  and  now  lying  in 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Teneriffe  there.  Blake  makes 
instant  sail  thither  ;  arrives  there  still  in  time  this  Monday 
morning  early ;  finds  the  Fleet  fast  moored  in  Santa  Cruz 
Bay ;  rich  silver-ships,  strong  war-ships,  sixteen  as  we 
count  them  ;  stronger  almost  than  himself, — and  moored 
here  under  defences  unassailable  apparently  by  any  mortal. 
Santa  Cruz  Bay  is  shaped  as  a  horse-shoe  ;  at  the  entrance 
are  Castles,  in  the  inner  circuit  are  other  Castles,  Eight  of 
them  in  all,  bristling  with  great  guns  ;  war-ships  moored 
at  the  entrance,  war-frigates  moored  all  round  the  beach, 
and  men  and  gunners  at  command  ;  one  great  magazine 
of  sleeping  thunder  and  destruction  :  to  appearance,  if  you 
wish  for  sure  suicide  to  run  into,  this  must  be  it.  Blake, 
taking  measure  of  the  business,  runs  into  it,  defying  its 
loud  thunder  :  much  out-thunders  it,  —  mere  whirlwinds 
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of  fire  and  iron  hail,  the  old  Peak  never  heard  the  like  ; 
silences  the  Castles,  sinks  or  burns  every  sail  in  the  Harbour  ; 
annihilates  the  Spanish  Fleet ;  and  then,  the  wind  veering 
round  in  his  favour,  sails  out  again,  leaving  Santa  Cruz 
Bay  much  astonished  at  him.  It  is  the  last  action  of  the 
brave  Blake ;  who,  worn  out  with  toil  and  sickness  and  a 
cruise  of  three  years,  makes  homeward  shortly  after  ;  dies 
within  sight  of  Plymouth. 


J.  A.  FROUDE 

XCIV.  THE  TAKING  OF  THE  CACAFUEGO 

TT^RAKE  began  to  realise  that  he  was  now  entirely 
alone,  and  had  only  himself  and  his  own  crew  to 
depend  on.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  through 
with  it,  danger  adding  to  the  interest.  Arica  was  the 
next  point  visited.  Half  a  hundred  blocks  of  silver  were 
picked  up  at  Arica.  After  Arica  came  Lima,  the  chief 
depot  of  all,  where  the  grandest  haul  was  looked  for.  At 
Lima,  alas  !  they  were  just  too  late.  Twelve  great  hulks 
lay  anchored  there.  The  sails  were  unbent,  the  men  were 
ashore.  They  contained  nothing  but  some  chests  of  reels 
and  a  few  bales  of  silk  and  linen.  But  a  thirteenth,  called 
by  the  gods  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,  called  by  men 
CacafuegO)  a  name  incapable  of  translation,  had  sailed  a 
few  days  before  for  the  isthmus,  with  the  whole  produce 
of  the  Lima  mines  for  the  season.  Her  ballast  was  silver, 
her  cargo  gold  and  emeralds  and  rubies.  Drake  deliberately 
cut  the  cables  of  the  ships  in  the  roads,  that  they  might 
drive  ashore  and  be  unable  to  follow  him.  The  Pelican 
spread  her  wings,  every  feather  of  them,  and  sped  away 
in  pursuit.  He  would  know  the  Cacafuego^  so  he  learnt 
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at  Lima,  by  the  peculiar  cut  of  her  sails.  The  first  man 
who  caught  sight  of  her  was  promised  a  gold  chain  for  his 
reward.  A  sail  was  seen  on  the  second  day.  It  was  not 
the  chase,  but  it  was  worth  stopping  for.  Eighty  pounds' 
worth  of  gold  was  found,  and  a  great  gold  crucifix,  set  with 
emeralds  said  to  be  as  large  as  pigeons'  eggs.  They  took 
the  kernel.  They  left  the  shell.  Still  on  and  on.  We 
learn  from  the  Spanish  accounts  that  the  Viceroy  of  Lima, 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  despatched 
ships  in  pursuit.  They  came  up  with  the  last  plundered 
vessel,  heard  terrible  tales  of  the  rover's  strength,  and 
went  back  for  a  larger  force.  The  Pelican  meanwhile 
went  along  upon  her  course  for  800  miles.  At  length, 
when  in  the  latitude  of  Quito  and  close  under  the  shore, 
the  Cacafuegos  peculiar  sails  were  sighted,  and  the  gold  chain 
was  claimed.  There  she  was,  freighted  with  the  fruit  of 
Aladdin's  garden,  going  lazily  along  a  few  miles  ahead. 
Care  was  needed  in  approaching  her.  If  she  guessed  the 
Pelican's  character,  she  would  run  in  upon  the  land  and 
they  would  lose  her.  It  was  afternoon.  The  sun  was  still 
above  the  horizon,  and  Drake  meant  to  wait  till  night, 
when  the  breeze  would  be  off  the  shore,  as  in  the  tropics 
it  always  is. 

The  Pelican  sailed  two  feet  to  the  Cacafuego's  one. 
Drake  filled  his  empty  wine-skins  with  water  and  trailed 
them  astern  to  stop  his  way.  The  chase  supposed  that  she 
was  followed  by  some  heavy-loaded  trader,  and,  wishing 
for  company  on  a  lonely  voyage,  she  slackened  sail  and 
waited  for  him  to  come  up.  At  length  the  sun  went  down 
into  the  ocean,  the  rosy  light  faded  from  off  the  snows  of 
the  Andes  ;  and  when  both  ships  had  become  invisible 
from  the  shore,  the  skins  were  hauled  in,  the  right  wind 
rose,  and  the  water  began  to  ripple  under  the  Pelican  s 
bows.  The  Cacafuego  was  swiftly  overtaken,  and  when 
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within  a  cable's  length  a  voice  hailed  her  to  put  her  head 
into  the  wind.  The  Spanish  commander,  not  under- 
standing so  strange  an  order,  held  on  his  course.  A 
broadside  brought  down  his  mainyard,  and  a  flight  of 
arrows  rattled  on  his  deck.  He  was  himself  wounded. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  Our  Lady  of  the 
Conception  and  her  precious  freight  were  in  the  corsair's 
power.  Both  vessels  turned  their  heads  to  the  sea.  At 
daybreak  no  land  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  examination  of 
the  prize  began.  The  full  value  was  never  acknowledged. 
The  invoice,  if  there  was  one,  was  destroyed.  The 
accurate  figures  were  known  only  to  Drake  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  A  published  schedule  acknowledged  to  twenty 
tons  of  silver  bullion,  thirteen  chests  of  silver  coins,  and 
a  hundredweight  of  gold,  but  there  were  gold  nuggets 
besides  in  indefinite  quantity,  and  "a  great  store"  of 
pearls,  emeralds  and  diamonds.  The  Spanish  Government 
proved  a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats,  excluding 
what  belonged  to  private  persons.  The  total  capture  was 
immeasurably  greater. 

Drake  we  are  told  was  greatly  satisfied.  He  thought 
it  prudent  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  no  longer  than 
necessary.  He  went  north  with  all  sail  set,  taking  his 
prize  along  with  him.  The  master,  San  Juan  de  Anton, 
was  removed  on  board  the  Pelican  to  have  his  wound 
attended  to.  He  remained  as  Drake's  guest  for  a  week, 
and  sent  in  a  report  of  what  he  observed  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  One  at  least  of  Drake's  party  spoke 
excellent  Spanish.  This  person  took  San  Juan  over  the 
ship.  She  showed  signs,  San  Juan  said,  of  rough  service, 
but  was  still  in  fine  condition,  with  ample  arms,  spare 
rope,  mattocks,  carpenter's  tools  of  all  descriptions.  There 
were  eighty-five  men  on  board  all  told,  fifty  of  them  men- 
of-war,  the  rest  young  fellows,  ship-boys  and  the  like. 
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Drake  himself  was  treated  with  great  reverence ;  a 
sentinel  stood  always  at  his  cabin  door.  He  dined  alone 
with  music. 


T.  B.  MACAULAY 

XCV.  THE  SIEGE  OF  ARGOT 

D  AJAH  SAHIB  proceeded  to  invest  the  fort  of  Arcot, 
which  seemed  quite  incapable  of  sustaining  a  siege. 
The  walls  were  ruinous,  the  ditches  dry,  the  ramparts  too 
narrow  to  admit  the  guns,  the  battlements  too  low  to 
protect  the  soldiers.  The  little  garrison  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  casualties.  It  now  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  Europeans  and  two  hundred  Sepoys.  Only  four 
officers  were  left ;  the  stock  of  provisions  was  scanty  ;  and 
the  commander,  who  had  to  conduct  the  defence  under 
circumstances  so  discouraging,  was  a  young  man  of  five  - 
and-twenty,  who  had  been  bred  a  book-keeper. 

During  fifty  days  the  siege  went  on.  During  fifty  days 
the  young  captain  maintained  the  defence,  with  a  firmness, 
vigilance  and  ability,  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  oldest  marshal  in  Europe.  The  breach,  however, 
increased  day  by  day.  The  garrison  began  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  hunger.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  troops 
so  scantily  provided  with  officers  might  have  been  expected 
to  show  signs  of  insubordination  ;  and  the  danger  was 
peculiarly  great  in  a  force  composed  of  men  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  extraction,  colour,  language, 
manners  and  religion.  But  the  devotion  of  the  little  band 
to  its  chief  surpassed  anything  that  is  related  of  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  Caesar,  or  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon. 

The  Sepoys  came  to  Clive,  not  to  complain  of  their 
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scanty  fare,  but  to  propose  that  all  the  grain  should  be 
given  to  the  Europeans,  who  required  more  nourishment 
than  the  natives  of  Asia.  The  thin  gruel,  they  said, 
which  was  strained  away  from  the  rice,  would  suffice  for 
themselves.  History  contains  no  more  touching  instance 
of  military  fidelity,  or  of  the  influence  of  a  commanding 
mind.  An  attempt  made  by  the  government  of  Madras 
to  relieve  the  place  had  failed.  But  there  was  hope  from 
another  quarter.  A  body  of  six  thousand  Mahrattas, 
half  soldiers,  half  robbers,  under  the  command  of  a  Chief 
named  Morari  Row,  had  been  hired  to  assist  Mahommed 
AH  j  but  thinking  the  French  power  irresistible,  and  the 
triumph  of  Chunda  Sahib  certain,  they  had  hitherto 
remained  inactive  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic.  The 
fame  of  the  defence  of  Arcot  roused  them  from  their 
torpor.  Morari  Row  declared  that  he  had  never  before 
believed  that  Englishmen  could  fight,  but  that  he  would 
willingly  help  them  if  he  saw  that  they  had  spirit  to  help 
themselves.  Rajah  Sahib  learned  that  the  Mahrattas  were 
in  motion.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  expeditious. 
He  first  tried  negotiation.  He  offered  large  bribes  to 
Clive,  which  were  rejected  with  scorn.  He  vowed  that, 
if  his  proposals  were  not  accepted,  he  would  instantly 
storm  the  fort,  and  put  every  man  in  it  to  the  sword. 
Clive  told  him  in  reply,  with  characteristic  haughtiness, 
that  his  father  was  a  usurper,  that  his  army  was  a  rabble, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  he  sent 
such  poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by  English  soldiers. 
Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  storm  the  fort.  The  day  was 
well  suited  to  a  bold  military  enterprise.  It  was  the  great 
Mahommedan  festival  which  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Hosein  the  son  of  Ali.  The  history  of  Islam  contains 
nothing  more  touching  than  the  event  which  gave  rise  to 
that  solemnity.  The  mournful  legend  relates  how  the 
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Chief  of  the  Fatimites,  when  all  his  brave  followers  had 
perished  round  him,  drank  his  latest  draught  of  water,  and 
uttered  his  latest^prayer,  how  the  assassins  carried  his  head 
in  triumph,  how  the  tyrant  smote  the  lifeless  lips  with  his 
staff,  and  how  a  few  old  men  recollected  with  tears  that 
they  had  seen  those  lips  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  Prophet 
of  God.  After  the  lapse  of  near  twelve  centuries,  the 
recurrence  of  this  solemn  season  excites  the  fiercest  and 
saddest  emotions  in  the  bosoms  of  the  devout  Moslem  of 
India.  They  work  themselves  up  to  such  agonies  of  rage 
and  lamentation  that  some,  it  is  said,  have  given  up  the 
ghost  from  the  mere  effect  of  mental  excitement.  They 
believe  that  whoever,  during  this  festival,  falls  in  arms 
against  the  infidels,  atones  by  his  death  for  all  the  sins  of 
his  life,  and  passes  at  once  to  the  garden  of  the  Houris. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Rajah  Sahib  determined  to  assault 
Arcot.  Stimulating  drugs  were  employed  to  aid  the 
effect  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  besiegers,  drunk  with 
enthusiasm,  drunk  with  bang,  rushed  furiously  to  the 
attack. 

Clive  had  received  secret  intelligence  of  the  design,  had 
made  his  arrangements,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  bed.  He  was  awakened  by  the 
alarm,  and  was  instantly  at  his  post.  The  enemy 
advanced,  driving  before  them  elephants  whose  foreheads 
were  armed  with  iron  plates.  It  was  expected  that  the 
gates  would  yield  to  the  shock  of  these  living  battering- 
rams.  But  the  huge  beasts  no  sooner  felt  the  English 
musket-balls  than  they  turned  round  and  rushed  furiously 
away,  trampling  on  the  multitude  which  had  urged  them 
forward.  A  raft  was  launched  on  the  water  which  filled 
one  part  of  the  ditch.  Clive,  perceiving  that  his  gunners 
at  that  post  did  not  understand  their  business,  took  the 
management  of  a  piece  of  artillery  himself,  and  cleared  the 
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raft  in  a  few  minutes.  Where  the  moat  was  dry,  the 
assailants  mounted  with  great  boldness ;  but  they  were 
received  with  a  fire  so  heavy  and  so  well-directed,  that  it 
soon  quelled  the  courage  even  of  fanaticism  and  of 
intoxication.  The  rear  ranks  of  the  English  kept  the 
front  ranks  supplied  with  a  constant  succession  of  loaded 
muskets,  and  every  shot  told  on  the  living  mass  below. 
After  three  desperate  onsets,  the  besiegers  retired  behind 
the  ditch. 

The  struggle  lasted  about  an  hour.  Four  hundred  of 
the  assailants  fell.  The  garrison  lost  only  five  or  six 
men.  The  besieged  passed  an  anxious  night,  looking  for 
a  renewal  of  the  attack.  But  when  day  broke,  the  enemy 
were  no  more  to  be  seen.  They  had  retired,  leaving 
to  the  English  several  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition. 


WILLIAM  NAPIER 

XCVI.  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE 

gIR  JOHN  MOORE,  while  earnestly  watching  the 
result  of  the  fight  about  the  village  of  Elvina,  was 
struck  on  the  left  breast  by  a  cannon-shot;  the  shock 
threw  him  from  his  horse  with  violence  ;  he  rose  again  in 
a  sitting  posture ;  his  countenance  unchanged,  and  his 
steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon  the  regiments  engaged  in  his 
front  ;  no  sigh  betrayed  a  sensation  of  pain  ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  when  he  was  satisfied  that  the  troops  were  gaining 
ground,  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  taken  to  the  rear.  Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature 
of  his  hurt  ;  the  shoulder  was  shattered  to  pieces,  the  arm 
was  hanging  by  a  piece  of  skin,  the  ribs  over  the  heart 
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broken  and  bared  of  flesh,  and  the  muscles  of  the  breast 
torn  into  long  strips,  which  were  interlaced  by  their  recoil 
from  the  dragging  of  the  shot.  As  the  soldiers  placed  him 
in  a  blanket  his  sword  got  entangled,  and  the  hilt  entered 
the  wound.  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff-officer  who  was 
near,  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying  man  stopped 
him,  saying, "  It  is  as  'well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out 
of  the  field  with  me."  And  in  that  manner,  so  becoming 
to  a  soldier,  Moore  was  borne  from  the  fight. 

During  this  time  the  army  was  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
The  reserve,  overthrowing  everything  in  the  valley,  and 
obliging  La  Housraye's  dragoons  (who  had  dismounted)  to 
retire,  turned  the  enemy's  left,  and  even  approached  the 
eminence  upon  which  the  great  battery  was  posted.  On 
the  left,  Colonel  Nicholls,  at  the  head  of  some  companies 
of  the  Fourteenth,  carried  Palavio  Abaxo  (which  General 
Foy  defended  but  feebly),  and  in  the  centre,  the  obstinate 
dispute  for  Elvina  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British  ;  so 
that  when  the  night  set  in,  their  line  was  considerably 
advanced  beyond  the  original  position  of  the  morning,  and 
the  French  were  falling  back  in  confusion. 

.  .  .  From  the  spot  where  he  fell,  the  general  who  had 
conducted  it  was  carried  to  the  town  by  a  party  of  soldiers. 
The  blood  flowed  fast,  and  the  tortures  of  his  wound 
increased ;  but  such  was  the  unshaken  firmness  of  his 
mind  that  those  about  him,  judging  from  the  resolution  of 
his  countenance  that  his  hurt  was  not  mortal,  expressed  a 
hope  of  his  recovery.  Hearing  this,  he  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  injury  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, "  No,  I  feel  that 
to  be  impossible."  Several  times  he  caused  his  attendants 
to  stop  and  turn  him  round  that  he  might  behold  the  field 
of  battle,  and  when  the  firing  indicated  the  advance  of  the 
British  he  discovered  his  satisfaction,  and  permitted  the 
bearers  to  proceed.  Being  brought  to  his  lodgings  the 
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surgeons  examined  his  wound,  but  there  was  no  hope  ;  the 
pain  increased,  and  he  spoke  with  great  difficulty.  At 
intervals  he  asked  if  the  French  were  beaten,  and  addressing 
his  old  friend,  Colonel  Anderson,  he  said,  "  You  know  that 
I  always  wished  to  die  this  way."  Again  he  asked  if  the 
enemy  were  defeated,  and  being  told  they  were,  observed, 
"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  ive  have  beaten  the 
French"  His  countenance  continued  firm,  and  his  thoughts 
clear  ;  once  only,  when  he  spoke  of  his  mother,  he  became 
agitated.  He  inquired  after  the  safety  of  his  friends,  and 
the  officers  of  his  staff,  and  he  did  not  even  in  this  moment 
forget  to  recommend  those  whose  merit  had  given  them 
claims  to  promotion.  His  strength  was  failing  fast,  and 
life  was  just  extinct,  when,  with  an  unsubdued  spirit,  as  if 
anticipating  the  baseness  of  his  posthumous  calumniators, 
he  exclaimed,  "  /  hope  the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  ! 
I  hope  the  country  will  do  me  justice!  The  battle  was 
scarcely  ended  when  his  corpse,  wrapped  in  a  military 
cloak,  was  interred  by  the  officers  of  his  staff  in  the  citadel 
of  Corufia.  The  guns  of  the  enemy  paid  his  funeral 
honours,  and  Soult,  with  a  noble  feeling  of  respect  for  his 
valour,  raised  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Sir  John  Moore,  a  man  whose 
uncommon  capacity  was  sustained  by  the  purest  virtue, 
and  governed  by  a  disinterested  patriotism  more  in  keeping 
with  the  primitive  than  the  luxurious  age  of  a  great  nation. 
His  tall,  graceful  person,  his  dark  searching  eyes,  strongly- 
defined  forehead,  a  singularly  expressive  mouth,  indicated 
a  noble  disposition  and  a  refined  understanding.  The  lofty 
sentiments  of  honour  habitual  to  his  mind,  adorned  by  a 
subtle  playful  wit,  gave  him  in  conversation  an  ascendancy 
that  he  could  well  preserve  by  the  decisive  vigour  of  his 
actions.  He  maintained  the  right  with  a  vehemence 
bordering  upon  fierceness,  and  every  important  transaction 
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in  which  he  was  engaged  increased  his  reputation  for 
talent,  and  confirmed  his  character  as  a  stern  enemy  to 
vice,  a  stedfast  friend  to  merit,  a  just  and  faithful  servant 
of  his  country.  "The  honest  loved  him,  the  dishonest 
feared  him  ;  for  while  he  lived  he  did  not  shun,  but  scorned 
and  spurned  the  base,  and  with  characteristic  propriety 
they  spurned  at  him  when  he  was  dead. 

A  soldier  from  his  earliest  youth,  he  thirsted  for  the 
honours  of  his  profession,  and  feeling  that  he  was  worthy 
to  lead  a  British  army,  hailed  the  fortune  that  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  destined  for  Spain.  The  stream 
of  time  passed  rapidly  and  the  inspiring  hopes  of  triumph 
disappeared,  but  the  austerer  glory  of  suffering  remained  ; 
with  a  firm  heart  he  accepted  that  gift  of  a  severe  fate,  and 
confiding  in  the  strength  of  his  genius,  disregarded  the 
clamours  of  presumptuous  ignorance  ;  opposing  sound 
military  views  to  the  foolish  projects  so  insolently  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  ambassador,  he  conducted  a  long  and 
arduous  retreat  with  sagacity,  intelligence  and  fortitude. 
No  insult  could  disturb,  no  falsehood  deceive  him,  no 
remonstrance  shake  his  determination  ;  fortune  frowned 
without  subduing  his  constancy ;  death  struck,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  man  remained  unbroken  when  his  shattered 
body  scarcely  afforded  it  a  habitation.  Having  done  all 
that  was  just  towards  others,  he  remembered  what  was  due 
to  himself.  Neither  the  shock  of  the  mortal  blow,  nor  the 
lingering  hours  of  acute  pain  which  preceded  his  dissolution, 
could  quell  the  pride  of  his  gallant  heart,  or  lower  the 
dignified  feeling  with  which  (conscious  of  merit)  he  asserted 
his  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  he  had  served  so 
truly. 

If  glory  be  a  distinction,  for  such  a  man  death  is  not  a 
leveller  ! 
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H.  H.  MILMAN 

XCVII.  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERUSALEM 

TT  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than  of  the 
Roman  ;  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  set  the  city 
on  fire  and  perish  together,  with  their  wives  inviolated, 
their  children  yet  free  from  captivity,  on  that  noble  funeral 
pile. 

His  men  gazed  on  each  other  in  wonder.  Some  were 
kindled  at  once  with  his  enthusiasm  ;  others  thought  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  tears  were  seen  stealing  slowly 
down  their  hardy  cheeks.  Eleazar  saw  that  they  were 
wavering,  and  broke  out  in  a  higher  and  more  splendid 
strain.  He  spake  of  the  immortality,  of  the  divinity  of  the 
soul;  its  joyful  escape  from  its  imprisonment  in  its  mortal 
tenement.  He  appealed  to  the  example  of  the  Indians, 
who  bear  life  as  a  burthen,  and  cheerfully  throw  it  off. 
Perhaps  with  still  greater  effect  he  dwelt  on  the  treatment 
of  the  conquered  by  the  Romans,  the  abuse  of  women,  the 
slavery  of  children,  the  murderous  scenes  in  the  amphi- 
theatres. "  Let  us  die,"  he  ended,  "  unenslaved  ;  let  us 
depart  from  life  in  freedom  with  our  wives  and  children. 
This  our  law  demands,  this  our  wives  and  children  entreat ; 
God  Himself  has  driven  us  to  this  stern  necessity  ;  this 
the  Romans  dread  above  all  things,  lest  we  should  disappoint 
them  of  their  victory.  Let  us  deny  them  the  joy  and 
triumph  of  seeing  us  subdued,  and  rather  strike  them  with 
awe  at  our  death,  and  with  enforced  admiration  of  our 
indomitable  valour." 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude, vying  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  begin  on  the 
instant  the  work  of  self-devotion.  On  their  intoxicated 
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spirits  no  softer  feelings  had  now  the  slightest  effect. 
They  embraced  their  wives,  they  kissed  their  children  even 
with  tears,  and  at  the  moment,  as  though  they  had  been 
the  passive  instruments  of  another's  will,  they  stabbed  them 
to  the  heart.  Not  a  man  declined  the  murderous  office. 
But  they  thought  that  they  should  wrong  the  dead  if  they 
survived  them  many  minutes.  They  hastily  drew  together 
their  most  valuable  effects,  and,  heaping  them  up,  set  fire 
to  these  sumptuous  funeral  piles.  Then,  ten  men  having 
been  chosen  by  lot  as  the  general  executioners,  the  rest, 
one  after  another,  still  clasping  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their 
wives  and  children,  held  up  their  necks  to  the  blow.  The 
ten  then  cast  lots,  nine  fell  by  each  other's  hands  ;  the  last 
man,  after  he  had  carefully  searched  whether  there  was  any 
more  work  for  him  to  do,  seized  a  lighted  brand,  set  fire  to 
the  palace,  and  then,  with  resolute  and  unflinching  hand, 
drove  his  sword  to  his  own  heart. 


W.  H.  PRESCOTT 

XCVIII.  CORTES  AND  THE  INDIAN  IDOLS 

'"pHEY  agreed  with  one  voice  to  stand  by  their  general 
when  he  told  them  that  <c  Heaven  would  never  smile 
on  their  enterprise  if  they  countenanced  such  atrocities, 
and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  resolved  the  Indian  idols 
should  be  demolished  that  very  hour,  if  it  cost  him  his  life." 
To  postpone  the  work  of  conversion  was  a  sin.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  dictates  of  policy  and 
ordinary  prudence  were  alike  unheeded. 

Scarcely  waiting  for  his  commands  the  Spaniards  moved 
towards  one  of  the  principal  teveallis  or  temples,  which  rose 
high  on  a  pyramidal  foundation,  with  a  steep  ascent  of 
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stone  steps  in  the  middle.  The  cacique,  divining  their 
purpose,  instantly  called  his  men  to  arms.  The  Indian 
warriors  gathered  from  all  quarters  with  shrill  cries  and 
clashing  of  weapons  ;  while  the  priests,  in  their  dark  cotton 
robes,  with  dishevelled  tresses  matted  with  blood,  flowing 
wildly  over  their  shoulders,  rushed  frantic  among  the 
natives,  calling  on  them  to  protect  their  gods  from  viola- 
tion !  All  was  now  confusion,  tumult,  and  warlike  menace 
where  so  lately  had  been  peace  and  the  sweet  brotherhood 
of  nations. 

Cort£s  took  his  usual  prompt  and  decided  measures. 
He  caused  the  cacique  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  priests  to  be  arrested  by  his  soldiers.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  quiet  the  people,  for,  if  an  arrow  was  shot 
against  a  Spaniard,  it  should  cost  every  one  of  them  his  life. 
Marina,  at  the  same  time,  represented  the  madness  of 
resistance,  and  reminded  the  cacique  that  if  he  now  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  he  would  be  left  without  a 
protector  against  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Montezuma. 
These  temporal  considerations  seem  to  have  had  more 
weight  with  the  Totonac  chieftain  than  those  of  a  more 
spiritual  nature.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
exclaiming  that  the  gods  would  avenge  their  own 
wrongs. 

The  Christians  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
his  tacit  acquiescence.  Fifty  soldiers,  at  a  signal  from  their 
general,  sprang  up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple,  entered 
the  building  on  the  summit,  the  walls  of  which  were  black 
with  human  gore,  tore  the  huge  wooden  idols  from  their 
foundations,  and  dragged  them  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace. 
Their  fantastic  forms  and  features,  conveying  a  symbolic 
meaning,  which  was  lost  on  the  Spaniards,  seemed  in  their 
eyes  only  the  hideous  lineaments  of  Satan.  With  great 
alacrity  they  rolled  the  colossal  monsters  down  the  steps  of 
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the  pyramid,  amidst  the  triumphant  shouts  of  their  own 
companions,  and  the  groans  and  lamentations  of  the  natives. 
They  then  consummated  the  whole  by  burning  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude. 


H.   MARTINEAU 

XCIX.  THE  FLIGHT  OF  CHARLES  X. 

T  TP  to  the  night  of  the  agth,  all  had  been  brilliant,  gay, 
and  confident.  Next  day,  there  was  an  eager  looking- 
out  for  news  ;  but  when,  all  day  long,  nobody  entered  the 
park,  no  deputations,  no  messengers,  no  news-bearers,  the 
silence  of  consternation  settled  down  on  the  palace  of  St 
Cloud.  Then,  one  by  one,  the  carriages  rolled  away — 
attendance  slackened — manners  became  cold  and  careless  ; 
and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  great  house  appeared  nearly  empty. 
Only  a  few  general  officers  and  gentlemen  in  waiting 
remained — except,  indeed,  the  disgraced  ministers.  The 
king  could  not  bear  this,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  safe  at  St  Cloud  ;  so  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  July,  he  set  off  for  Trianon,  another  country 
palace,  with  his  whole  family  and  establishment,  except  the 
dauphin  and  his  attendants,  who  remained  with  the  troops. 
The  soldiers  were  naturally  discouraged  at  this  ;  and  some 
returned  to  Paris  without  asking  leave. 

The  unhappy  king  could  not  rest.  He  went  from 
place  to  place,  seeing  the  hated  tricolor  everywhere  along 
the  road,  and  forsaken  by  more  and  more  of  his  guards  of 
soldiers,  who  could  not  endure  being  thus  dragged  about 
before  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  people.  His  displaced 
ministers  dropped  off,  except  Polignac,  who  remained  some 
days  in  the  suite  of  his  sovereign,  but  concealing  himself 
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from  observation.  That  night — the  night  of  the  ist  of 
August — the  king  believed  that  all  was  lost  for  himself; 
for  he  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  there 
might  be  a  hope  that  the  crown  might  be  preserved  for  his 
grandson,  the  posthumous  child  of  the  Duke  de  Berri ;  and 
in  his  favour,  the  king  that  night  abdicated,  and  the  dauphin 
resigned  his  pretensions  to  the  throne.  Again  they  had  to 
learn  that  it  was  too  late.  The  only  notice  taken  was  by 
sending  commissioners  from  Paris  to  advise  the  departure 
of  the  whole  royal  family  for  Cherbourg,  whence  they  were 
to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  require  the  delivery  of  the 
crown  jewels.  It  was  impossible  to  resist.  The  jewels 
were  delivered  up  ;  the  last  orders  to  the  troops  were  to 
repair  to  Paris,  after  having  seen  the  royal  family  depart  ; 
and  to  submit  themselves  to  whatever  authority  they  might 
find  supreme  in  the  capital.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
the  poor  king  affected  to  give  the  order  for  departure, 
though  the  commissioners  remained  to  accompany  him  to 
the  coast,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  masters.  As  he  passed 
between  the  ranks  of  his  soldiers,  and  among  the  flags  under 
which  they  were  to  fight  no  more,  tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  theirs  ;  and  these  tears  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
mark  of  regret  that  he  met  with  during  the  whole  process 
of  his  dethronement.  The  royal  party  moved  as  slowly  as 
possible  towards  the  coast.  They  lingered — they  courted 
sympathy — they  looked  in  every  face  they  met  for  comfort ; 
but  there  was  no  comfort  for  them  for  they  had  not  deserved 
it.  They  had  done  nothing  to  secure  either  the  respect  or 
affection  of  the  nation  ;  and  they  now  met  \vith  nothing 
but  indifference  or  mere  compassion.  No  one  injured  them  ; 
no  one  insulted  them  ;  no  one  withheld  the  observances  of 
ordinary  civility  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  see 
that  no  one  cared  for  them.  For  the  children,  indeed,  some 
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emotion  was  shown — banished  as  they  were  from  their 
birthright  before  they  were  old  enough  to  know  what 
they  had  lost. 


J.  L.  MOTLEY 

C.    THE  BEGGARS'  BANQUET 

'  I  *HE  next  important  step  in  Brederode's  eyes  was  a 
dinner.  He  accordingly  invited  the  confederates  to 
a  magnificent  repast  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared 
in  the  Culemburg  mansion.  Three  hundred  guests  sat 
down,  upon  the  8th  of  April,  to  this  luxurious  banquet, 
which  was  destined  to  become  historical. 

The  board  glittered  with  silver  and  gold.  The  wine 
circulated  with  more  than  its  usual  rapidity  among  the 
band  of  noble  bacchanals,  who  were  never  weary  of  drink- 
ing the  healths  of  Brederode,  of  Orange,  and  Egmont.  It 
was  thought  that  the  occasion  imperiously  demanded  an 
extraordinary  carouse,  and  the  political  events  of  the  past 
three  days  lent  an  additional  excitement  to  the  wine. 
There  was  an  earnest  discussion  as  to  an  appropriate  name 
to  be  given  to  their  confederacy.  Should  they  call  them- 
selves the  "  Society  of  Concord,"  the  restorers  of  lost 
liberty,  or  by  what  other  attractive  title  should  the  league 
be  baptised  ?  Brederode  was,  however,  already  prepared 
to  settle  the  question.  He  knew  the  value  of  a  popular 
and  original  name ;  he  possessed  the  instinct  by  which 
adroit  partisans  in  every  age  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
vert the  reproachful  epithets  of  their  opponents  into  watch- 
words of  honour,  and  he  had  already  made  his  preparations 
for  a  startling  theatrical  effect.  Suddenly,  amid  the  din  of 
voices,  he  arose  with  all  his  rhetorical  powers  at  command. 
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He  recounted  to  the  company  the  observations  which  the 
Seigneur  de  Berlaymont  was  reported  to  have  made  to  the 
Duchess,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Request,  and  the 
name  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  apply  to  them  collectively. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  then  heard  the  memorable  sarcasm 
for  the  first  time.  Great  was  the  indignation  of  all,  that 
the  state-councillor  should  have  dared  to  stigmatise  as 
beggars  a  band  of  gentlemen  with  the  best  blood  of  the 
land  in  their  veins.  Brederode,  on  the  contrary,  smoothing 
their  anger,  assured  them  with  good  humour  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fortunate.  "  They  call  us  beggars  ! "  said 
he  ;  "  let  us  accept  the  name.  We  will  contend  with  the 
Inquisition,  but  remain  loyal  to  the  king,  even  till  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  beggar's  sack." 

He  then  beckoned  to  one  of  his  pages,  who  brought 
him  a  leathern  wallet,  such  as  was  worn  at  that  day  by 
professional  mendicants,  together  with  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  which  also  formed  part  of  their  regular  appurtenances. 
Brederode  immediately  hung  the  wallet  round  his  neck, 
filled  the  bowl  with  wine,  lifted  it  with  both  hands,  and 
drained  it  at  a  draught.  "  Long  live  the  beggars!"  he 
cried,  as  he  wiped  his  beard  and  set  the  bowl  down. 
"  Vivent  les  gueulx  !  "  Then  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
lips  of  those  reckless  nobles  rose  the  famous  cry,  which  was 
so  often  to  ring  over  land  and  sea,  amid  blazing  cities,  on 
blood-stained  decks,  through  the  smoke  and  carnage  of 
many  a  stricken  field.  The  humour  of  Brederode  was 
hailed  with  deafening  shouts  of  applause.  The  Count 
then  threw  the  wallet  around  the  neck  of  his  nearest 
neighbour  and  handed  him  the  wooden  bowl.  Each  guest 
in  turn  donned  the  mendicant's  knapsack.  Pushing  aside 
his  golden  goblet,  each  filled  the  beggar's  bowl  to  the 
brim,  and  drained  it  to  the  beggars'  health.  Roars  of 
laughter  and  shouts  of  "  Vivent  les  gueulx  !  "  shook  the 
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walls  of  the  stately  mansion,  as  they  were  doomed  never  to 
shake  again.  The  shibboleth  was  invented.  The  con- 
juration which  they  had  been  anxiously  seeking  was 
found.  Their  enemies  had  provided  them  with  a  spell, 
which  was  to  prove,  in  after-days,  potent  enough  to  start 
a  spirit  from  palace  or  hovel,  forest  or  wave,  as  the  deeds 
of  the  "  wild  beggars,"  the  "  wood  beggars,"  and  the 
"  beggars  of  the  sea,"  taught  Philip  at  last  to  understand 
the  nation  which  he  had  driven  to  madness. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH 

CI.    THE  COMIC  SPIRIT 

excellent  test  of  the  civilisation  of  a  country,  as  I 
have  said,  I  take  to  be  the  flourishing  of  the  Comic 
idea  and  Comedy  ;  and  the  test  of  true  Comedy  is  that  it 
shall  awaken  thoughtful  laughter. 

If  you  believe  that  our  civilisation  is  founded  in 
common  sense  (and  it  is  the  first  condition  of  sanity  to 
believe  it),  you  will,  when  contemplating  men,  discern  a 
Spirit  overhead  ;  not  more  heavenly  than  the  light  flashed 
upward  from  glassy  surfaces,  but  luminous  and  watchful ; 
never  shooting  beyond  them  nor  lagging  in  the  rear  ;  so 
closely  attached  to  them  that  it  may  be  taken  for  a  slavish 
reflex,  until  its  features  are  studied.  It  has  the  sage's 
brows,  and  the  sunny  malice  of  a  faun  lurks  at  the  corners 
of  the  half-closed  lips  drawn  in  an  idle  wariness  of  half  ten- 
sion. That  slim  feasting  smile,  shaped  like  the  long-bow,  was 
once  a  big  round  satyr's  laugh,  that  flung  up  the  brows  like  a 
fortress  lifted  by  gunpowder.  The  laugh  will  come  again, 
but  it  will  be  of  the  order  of  the  smile,  finely  tempered, 
showing  sunlight  of  the  mind,  mental  richness  rather  than 
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noisy  enormity.  Its  common  aspect  is  one  of  unsolicitous 
observation,  as  if  surveying  a  full  field  and  having  leisure 
to  dart  on  its  chosen  morsels,  without  any  fluttering 
eagerness.  Men's  future  upon  earth  does  not  attract  it ; 
their  honesty  and  shapeliness  in  the  present  does;  and 
whenever  they  wax  out  of  proportion,  overblown,  affected, 
pretentious,  bombastical,  hypocritical,  pedantic,  fantasti- 
cally delicate ;  whenever  it  sees  them  self-deceived  or 
hoodwinked,  given  to  run  riot  in  idolatries,  drifting  into 
vanities,  congregating  in  absurdities,  planning  short- 
sightedly, plotting  dementedly  :  whenever  they  are  at 
variance  with  their  professions,  and  violate  the  unwritten 
but  perceptible  laws  binding  them  in  consideration  one  to 
another  ;  whenever  they  offend  sound  reason,  fair  justice  ; 
are  false  in  humility  or  mined  with  conceit,  individually  or 
in  the  bulk — the  Spirit  overhead  will  look  humanely  malign 
and  cast  an  oblique  light  on  them,  followed  by  volleys  of 
silvery  laughter.  That  is  the  Comic  Spirit.  Not  to  dis- 
tinguish it  is  to  be  bull-blind  to  the  spiritual,  and  to  deny 
the  existence  of  a  mind  of  man,  where  minds  of  men  are 
in  working  conjunction. 


T.  L.  PEACOCK 

CII.  CONNECTED  IDEAS 

A,  late  dinners,  and  the  French  Revolution.  I  cannot 
exactly  see  the  connection  of  ideas. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  you  could  ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can 
see  the  connection  of  his  own  ideas.  Still  more  do  I  pity 
him,  the  connection  of  whose  ideas  any  other  person  can 
see.  Sir,  the  great  evil  is,  that  there  is  too  much  common- 
place light  in  our  moral  and  political  literature  ;  and  light 
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is  a  great  enemy  to  mystery,  and  mystery  is  a  great  friend 
to  enthusiasm.  Now  the  enthusiasm  for  abstract  truth  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  thing,  as  long  as  the  truth,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  enthusiasm,  is  so  completely  abstract  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties;  and, 
in  that  sense,  I  have  myself  an  enthusiasm  for  truth ;  but 
in  no  other,  for  the  pleasure  of  metaphysical  investigation 
lies  in  the  means,  not  in  the  end  ;  and  if  the  end  could  be 
found,  the  pleasure  of  the  means  would  cease.  The  mind, 
to  be  kept  in  health,  must  be  kept  in  exercise.  The  proper 
exercise  of  the  mind  is  elaborate  reasoning.  Analytical 
reasoning  is  a  base  and  mechanical  process,  which  takes 
to  pieces  and  examines,  bit  by  bit,  the  rude  material  of 
knowledge,  and  extracts  therefrom  a  few  hard  and 
obstinate  things  called  facts,  everything  in  the  shape 
of  which  I  cordially  hate.  But  synthetical  reasoning, 
setting  up  as  its  goal  some  unattainable  abstraction,  like  an 
imaginary  quantity  in  algebra,  and  commencing  its  course 
with  taking  for  granted  some  two  assertions  which  cannot 
be  proved,  from  the  union  of  these  two  assumed  truths 
produces  a  third  assumption,  and  so  on  in  infinite  series,  to 
the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
beauty  of  this  process  is,  that  at  every  step  it  strikes  out 
into  two  branches,  in  a  compound  ratio  of  ramification  ;  so 
that  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  losing  your  way,  and  keeping 
your  mind  in  perfect  health  by  the  perpetual  exercise  of  an 
interminable  quest  ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  have  christened 
my  eldest  son  Emanuel  Kant  Flosky. 
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W.  S.  LANDOR 

CIII.  PERFUMES  AND  ODOURS 

T^HANKS  for  the  verses.  I  hope  Lenconoe  was  as 
grateful  as  I  am,  and  as  sensible  to  their  power  of 
soothing.  Thanks  too  for  the  perfumes  !  Pericles  is 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  he  is  fond  of  them ;  but  I  am 
resolved  to  betray  one  secret  of  his  ;  I  have  caught  him 
several  times  trying  them  as  he  called  it. 

How  many  things  are  there  that  people  pretend  to 
dislike,  without  any  reason,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the 
dislike  or  the  pretence  !  I  love  sweet  odours.  Surely  my 
Cleon£  herself  must  have  breathed  her  very  soul  into  these  ? 
Let  me  smell  them  again  :  let  me  inhale  them  into  the 
sanctuary  of  my  breast,  lighted  up  by  her  love  for  their 
reception. 

But,  ah,  Cleone  !  what  an  importunate  and  exacting 
creature  is  Aspasia  !  Have  you  no  willows  fresh  peeled  ? 
None  lying  upon  the  bank,  for  baskets,  white,  rounded,  and 
delicate,  as  your  fingers  ?  How  fragrant  they  were  for- 
merly !  I  have  seen  none  lately.  Do  you  remember  the 
cross  old  Hermesionax  ?  how  he  ran  to  beat  us  for  breaking 
his  twigs  ?  and  how,  after  looking  in  our  faces,  he  seated 
himself  down  again,  finished  his  basket,  disbursed  from  a 
goat-skin  a  corroded  clod  of  rancid  cheese,  put  it  in,  pushed 
it  to  us,  forced  it  under  my  arm,  told  us  to  carry  it  home 
with  the  gods  I  and  lifted  up  both  hands  and  blest  us.  I 
do  not  wish  that  one  exactly  ;  cheese  is  the  cruellest  of 
deaths  to  me ;  and  Pericles  abhors  it. 

I  am  running  over  trifling  occurrences  which  you  must 
have  forgotten.  You  are  upon  the  spot,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  call  to  memory  how  the  munificent  old  basket- 
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maker  looked  after  us  not  seeing  his  dog  at  our  heels ;  how 
we  coaxed  the  lean,  shaggy,  suspicious  animal ;  how  many 
devices  we  contrived  to  throw  down,  or  let  slip,  so  that  the 
good  man  might  not  observe  it,  the  pestilence  you  insisted 
on  carrying  ;  how.  many  names  we  called  the  dog  by  ere 
we  found  the  true  one,  Cyrus ;  how  when  we  had  drawn 
him  behind  the  lentisk,  we  rewarded  him  for  his  assiduities, 
holding  each  an  ear  nevertheless,  that  he  might  not  carry 
back  the  gift  to  his  master  ;  and  how  we  laughed  at  our 
fears,  when  a  single  jerk  of  the  head  served  at  once  to 
engulf  the  treasure  and  to  disengage  him. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH 

CIV.  BREAKFAST  IN  BED 

'  1V/I Y  chocolate  is  sent  up,  exquisitely  concocted,  in  plate 
of  the  purest  quality — lovely  little  silver  cups  !  I 
have  already  quite  set  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  to  have 
chocolate  in  bed.  The  men,  I  hear,  complain  that  there 
is  no  lady  at  the  breakfast-table.  They  have  Miss  Carring- 
ton  to  superintend.  I  read,  in  the  subdued  satisfaction  of 
her  eyes  (completely  without  colour),  how  much  she 
thanks  me  and  the  institution  of  chocolate  in  bed.  Poor 
Miss  Carrington  is  no  match  for  her  opportunities.  One 
may  give  them  to  her  without  dread. 

"  It  is  ten  on  the  Sabbath  morn.  The  sweet  church- 
bells  are  ringing.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  religion  attaches  me  to  England,  but  that — is  not 
that  everything  ?  How  I  used  to  sigh  on  Sundays  to  hear 
them  in  Portugal  ! 

"  I  have  an  idea  of  instituting  toilette  -  receptions. 
They  will  not  please  Miss  Carrington  so  well. 
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"  Now  to  the  peaceful  village  church  and  divine  worship. 
Adieu,  my  dear.  I  kiss  my  fingers  to  Silva.  Make  no 
effort  to  amuse  him  ;  he  is  always  occupied.  Bread  ! — he 
asks  no  more.  Adieu  !  Carry  will  be  invited  with  your 
little  man.  .  .  .  You  unhappily  unable.  .  .  .  She,  the 
sister  I  pine  to  see,  to  show  her  worthy  of  my  praises. 
Expectation  and  excitement  !  Adieu  !  " 


BULWER  LYTTON 

CV.  THE  BABY'S  NAME 

l°ve'"  said  my  motner)  looking  up  from  her  work 
— "  my  love,  there  is   one  thing  you  have  quite 
forgot  to  settle — I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but  it  is 
important ! — baby's  name  ;  shan't  we  call  him  Augustine  ? " 
c<  Augustine,"  said    my  father    dreamily,    "  why,  that 
name's  mine." 

"  And  you  would  like  your  boy's  to  be  the  same  ? " 
"  No,"  said  my  father,  rousing  himself.  "  Nobody 
would  know  which  was  which.  I  should  catch  myself 
learning  the  Latin  accidence  or  playing  at  marbles.  I 
should  never  know  my  own  identity,  and  Mrs  Primmins 
would  be  giving  me  pap." 

My  mother  smiled  ;  and  putting  her  hand,  which  was 
a  very  pretty  one,  on  my  father's  shoulder,  and  looking  at 
him  tenderly,  she  said — "There's  no  fear  of  mistaking  you 
for  any  other,  even  your  own  son,  dearest.  Still,  if  you 
prefer  another  name,  what  shall  it  be  ? " 

"  Samuel,"  said  my  father.     "  Dr  Parr's  name  is  Samuel." 
"  La,  my  love  !     Samuel  is  the  ugliest  name — " 
My  father  did  not  hear  the  exclamation,  he  was  again 
deep  in  his  books  ;  presently  he  started  up — "  Barnes  says 
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Homer  is  Solomon.  Read  Omeros  backwards  in  the 
Hebrew  manner — " 

"Yes,  my  lovey  interrupted  my  mother,  "but  baby's 
Christian  name  ? " 

"  Omeros — Somero — Solemo — Solomo  !  " 

"  Solomo  !  Shocking  !  "  said  my  mother. 

"Shocking,  indeed,"  echoed  my  father,  "an  outrage  to 
common  sense."  Then,  after  glancing  again  over  his 
books,  he  broke  out  musingly  — "  But,  after  all,  it  is 
nonsense  to  suppose  that  Homer  was  not  settled  till  his 
time." 

"  Whose  ?  "  asked  my  mother  mechanically. 

My  father  lifted  up  his  finger. 

My  mother  continued  after  a  short  pause.  "  Arthur  is 
a  pretty  name.  Then  there's  William — Henry — Charles 
— Robert.  What  shall  it  be,  love  ?" 

"  Pisistratus  !  "  said  my  father  (who  had  hung  fire  till 
then),  in  a  tone  of  contempt — "  Pisistratus,  indeed  !  " 

"Pisistratus!  a  very  fine  name,"  said  my  mother  joy- 
fully, "  Pisistratus  Caxton.  Thank  you,  my  love.  Pisis- 
tratus it  shall  be." 

"  Do  you  contradict  me  ?  Do  you  side  with  Wolfe 
and  Heyne,  and  that  pragmatical  fellow,  Vico  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Rhapsodists — " 

"  No,  indeed,"  interrupted  my  mother.  "  My  dear, 
you  frighten  me." 

My  father  sighed,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
My  mother  took  courage  and  resumed. 

"  Pisistratus  is  a  long  name,  too  !  Still,  one  could  call 
him  Sisty." 

u  Sisty,  Viator,"  muttered  my  father  ;  "  that's  trite  !  " 

"  No,  Sisty  by  itself — short.     Thank  you,  my  dear." 

Four  days  afterwards,  on  his  return  from  the  book-sale, 
to  my  father's  inexpressible  bewilderment,  he  was  informed 
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that  "  Pisistratus  was  growing  the  very  image  of  him." 
When  at  length  the  good  man  was  made  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  his  son  and  heir  boasted  a  name  so  memor- 
able in  history  as  that  borne  by  the  enslaver  of  Athens, 
and  the  disputed  arranger  of  Homer — and  it  was  asserted 
to  be  a  name  that  he  himself  had  suggested — he  was  as 
angry  as  so  mild  a  man  could  be.  u  But  it  is  infamous  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  Pisistratus  christened  !  Pisistratus  !  who 
lived  six  hundred  years  before  Christ  was  born.  Good 
Heavens,  madam  !  you  have  made  me  the  father  of  an 
Anachronism." 

My  mother  burst  into  tears.  But  the  evil  was  irre- 
mediable. An  anachronism  I  was,  and  an  anachronism  I 
must  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


E.  C.  GASKELL 

CVI.  THE  VISITOR 

pHEN  the  carriage  came  round,  and  she  had  the  long 

solitary  drive  back  to  Miss  Brownings.'     It  was  dark 

out  of  doors  when  she  got  there  ;  but  Miss  Phoebe  was 

standing  on  the  stairs,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand, 

peering  into  the  darkness  to  see  Molly  come  in. 

"  Oh,  Molly  !  I  thought  you'd  never  come  back.  Such 
a  piece  of  news.  Sister  has  gone  to  bed ;  she's  had  a 
headache — with  the  excitement,  I  think  ;  but  she  says  it's 
new  bread.  Come  upstairs  softly,  my  dear,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is  !  Who  do  you  think  has  been  here, — 
drinking  tea  with  us,  too,  in  the  most  condescending 
manner  ? " 

"  Lady  Harriet  ?  "  said  Molly,  suddenly  enlightened  by 
the  word  "  condescending." 
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"  Yes.  Why,  how  did  you  guess  it  ?  But,  after  all,  her 
call,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance,  was  upon  you.  Oh, 
dear  Molly  !  if  yoju're  not  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  bed,  let  me 
sit  down  quietly  and  tell  you  all  about  it ;  for  my  heart 
jumps  into  my  mouth  still  when  I  think  of  how  I  was 
caught.  She — that  is  her  ladyship — left  the  carriage  at 
"  The  George,"  and  took  to  her  feet  to  go  shopping — just  as 
you  or  I  may  have  done  many  a  time  in  our  lives.  And 
sister  was  taking  her  forty  winks,  and  I  was  sitting  with 
my  gown  up  above  my  knees  and  my  feet  on  the  fender, 
pulling  out  my  grandmother's  lace  which  I'd  been  washing. 
The  worst  has  yet  to  be  told.  I'd  taken  off  my  cap,  for  I 
thought  it  was  getting  duskandnoone  would  come,  and  there 
was  I  in  my  black  silk  skull-cap,  when  Nancy  put  her  head 
in,  and  whispered,'  There's  a  lady  downstairs — a  real  grand 
one,  by  her  talk  ; '  and  in  there  came  my  Lady  Harriet,  so 
sweet  and  pretty  in  her  ways,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
forgot  I  had  never  a  cap  on.  Sister  never  wakened  ;  or 
never  roused  up,  so  to  say.  She  says  she  thought  it  was 
Nancy  bringing  in  the  tea  when  she  heard  someone  moving  ; 
for  her  ladyship,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  state  of  the  case, 
came  and  knelt  down  on  the  rug  by  me,  and  begged  my 
pardon  so  prettily  for  having  followed  Nancy  upstairs  without 
waiting  for  permission  ;  and  was  so  taken  by  my  old  lace, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  I  washed  it,  and  where  you  were, 
and  when  you'd  be  back,  and  when  the  happy  couple  would 
be  back  :  till  sister  wakened — she's  always  a  little  bit  put 
out,  you  know,  when  she  first  wakens  from  her  afternoon 
nap, — and  without  turning  her  head  to  see  who  it  was,  she 
said,  quite  sharp,  *  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz  !  When  will  you 
learn  that  whispering  is  more  fidgeting  than  talkingtout 
loud  ?  I've  not  been  able  to  sleep  at  all  for  the  chatter  you 
and  Nancy  have  been  keeping  up  all  this  time.'  You  know 
that  was  a  little  fancy  of  sister's,  for  she'd  been  snoring 
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away  as  naturally  as  could  be.     So  I  went  to  her,  and  leant 
over  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

" c  Sister,  it's  her  ladyship  and  me  that  has  been 
conversing.' 

u  *  Ladyship  here,  ladyship  there  !  have  you  lost  your  wits, 
Phoebe,  that  you  talk  such  nonsense — and  in  your  skull- 
cap too  ? ' 

"  By  this  time  she  was  sitting  up, — and  looking  round 
her,  she  saw  Lady  Harriet,  in  her  velvets  and  silks,  sitting 
on  our  rug,  smiling,  her  bonnet  off,  and  her  pretty  hair  all 
bright  with  the  blaze  of  the  fire.  My  word  !  sister  was  up 
on  her  feet  directly  ;  and  she  dropped  her  curtsey,  and 
made  her  excuses  for  sleeping  as  fast  as  might  be,  while  I 
went  off  to  put  on  my  best  cap,  for  sister  might  well  say  I 
was  out  of  my  wits  to  go  on  chattering  to  an  earl's 
daughter  in  an  old  black  silk  skull-cap.  Black  silk,  too  ! 
when,  if  I'd  only  known  she  was  coming,  I  might  have  put 
on  my  new  brown  silk,  lying  idle  in  my  top  drawer.  And 
when  I  came  back,  sister  was  ordering  tea  for  her  ladyship 
— our  tea,  I  mean.  So  I  took  my  turn  at  talk,  and  sister 
slipped  out  to  put  on  her  Sunday  silk.  But  I  don't  think 
we  were  quite  so  much  at  our  ease  with  her  ladyship  as 
when  I  sat  pulling  out  my  lace  in  my  skull-cap.  And  she 
was  quite  struck  with  our  tea,  and  asked  where  we  got  it, 
for  she  had  never  tasted  any  like  it  before  ;  and  I  told  her 
we  gave  only  35.  4-d.  a  pound  for  it  at  Johnson's — (sister 
says  I  ought  to  have  told  her  the  price  of  our  company  tea, 
which  is  55.  a  pound,  only  that  was  not  what  we  were 
drinking  ;  for  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  we'd  none  of  it  in 
the  house) — and  she  said  she  would  send  us  some  of  hers, 
all  the  way  from  Russia  or  Prussia,  or  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  and  we  were  to  compare  and  see  which  we  liked  best ; 
and  if  we  liked  hers  best,  she  could  get  it  for  us  at  35.  a 
pound.  And  she  left  her  love  for  you  ;  and,  though  she  was 
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going  away,  you  were  not  to  forget  her.  Sister  thought 
such  a  message  would  set  you  up  too  much,  and  told  me 
she  would  not  be  chargeable  for  the  giving  it  you.  *  But/ 
I  said,  (  a  message  is  a  message,  and  it's  on  Molly's  own 
shoulders  if  she's  set  up  by  it.  Let  us  show  her  an  example 
of  humility,  sister,  though  we  have  been  sitting  cheek-by- 
jowl  in  such  company.'  So  sister  humphed,  and  said  she'd 
a  headache,  and  went  to  bed.  And  now  you  may  tell  me 
your  news,  my  dear." 


GEORGE  ELIOT 

CVII.  MRS  PULLET'S  BONNET 

GRAY  has  sent  home  my  new  bonnet,  Bessy," 
said  Mrs  Pullet,  in  a  pathetic  tone,  as  Mrs 
Tulliver  adjusted  her  cap. 

"  Has  she,  sister  ? "  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  with  an  air  of 
much  interest.  "  And  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 

<c  It's  apt  to  make  a  mess  with  clothes,  taking  'em^out 
and  putting  'em  in  again,"  said  Mrs  Pullet,  drawing  'a 
bunch  of  keys  from  her  pocket  and  looking  at  them 
earnestly,  "  but  it  'ud  be  a  pity  for  you  to  go  away  without 
seeing  it.  There's  no  knowing  what  may  happen." 

Mrs  Pullet  shook  her  head  slowly  at  this  last  serious 
consideration,  which  determined  her  to  single  out  a 
particular  key. 

"I'm  afraid  it  '11  be  troublesome  to  you  getting  it  out, 
sister,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  "  but  I  should  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  crown  she's  made  you." 

Mrs  Pullet  rose  with  a  melancholy  air  and  unlocked 
one  wing  of  a  very  bright  new  wardrobe,  where  you  may 
have  hastily  supposed  she  would  find  the  new  bonnet. 
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Not  at  all.  Such  a  supposition  could  only  have  arisen  from 
a  too  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the 
Dodson  family.  In  this  wardrobe  Mrs  Pullet  was  seeking 
something  small  enough  to  be  hidden  among  layers  of  linen 
— it  was  a  door  key. 

"  You  must  come  with  me  into  the  best  room,"  said 
Mrs  Pullet. 

"  May  the  children  come  too,  sister  ?  "  inquired  Mrs 
Tulliver,  who  saw  that  Maggie  and  Lucy  were  looking 
rather  eager. 

"  Well,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  reflectively,  "  it  '11  perhaps  be 
safer  for  'em  to  come — they'll  be  touching  something  if  we 
leave  'em  behind." 

So  they  went  in  procession  along  the  bright  and  slippery 
corridor,  dimly  lighted  by  the  semi-lunar  top  of  the  window 
which  rose  above  the  closed  shutter  :  it  was  really  quite 
solemn.  Aunt  Pullet  paused  and  unlocked  a  door  which 
opened  on  something  still  more  solemn  than  the  passage  : 
a  darkened  room,  in  which  the  outer  light,  entering  feebly, 
showed  what  looked  like  the  corpses  of  furniture  in  white 
shrouds.  Everything  that  was  not  shrouded  stood  with  its 
legs  upwards.  Lucy  laid  hold  of  Maggie's  frock,  and 
Maggie's  heart  beat  rapidly.  Aunt  Pullet  half-opened  the 
shutter  and  then  unlocked  the  wardrobe,  with  a  melancholy 
deliberateness  which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  funereal 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  delicious  scent  of  rose-leaves 
that  issued  from  the  wardrobe,  made  the  process  of  taking 
out  sheet  after  sheet  of  silver  paper  quite  pleasant  to  assist  at, 
though  the  sight  of  the  bonnet  at  last  was  an  anticlimax  to 
Maggie,  who  would  have  preferred  something  more  strik- 
ingly preternatural.  But  few  things  could  have  been  more 
impressive  to  Mrs  Tulliver.  She  looked  all  round  it  in  silence 
for  some  moments,  and  then  said  emphatically,  "  Well, 
sister,  I'll  never  speak  against  the  full  crowns  again  ! " 
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It  was  a  great  concession  and  Mrs  Pullet  felt  it ;  she 
felt  something  was  due  to  it. 

"  You'd  like  to  see  it  on,  sister  ?  "  she  said  sadly.  "  I'll 
open  the  shutter  a  bit  further." 

"  Well,  if  you  don't  mind  taking  off  your  cap,  sister," 
said  Mrs  Tulliver. 

Mrs  Pullet  took  off  her  cap,  displaying  the  brown  silk 
scalp  with  a  jutting  promontory  of  curls  which  was  common 
to  the  more  mature  and  judicious  women  of  those  times, 
and,  placing  the  bonnet  on  her  head,  turned  slowly  round, 
like  a  draper's  lay-figure,  that  Mrs  Tulliver  might  miss  no 
point  of  view. 

u  I've  sometimes  thought  there's  a  loop  too  much  o' 
ribbon  on  this  left  side,  sister;  what  do  you  think?"  said 
Mrs  Pullet. 

Mrs  Tulliver  looked  earnestly  at  the  point  indicated, 
and  turned  her  head  on  one  side.  "  Well,  I  think  it's  best 
as  it  is  ;  if  you  meddle  with  it,  sister,  you  might  repent." 

"  That's  true,"  said  aunt  Pullet,  taking  off  the  bonnet 
and  looking  at  it  contemplatively. 

"  How  much  might  she  charge  you  for  that  bonnet, 
sister?"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  whose  mind  was  actively 
engaged  on  the  possibility  of  getting  a  humble  imitation  of 
this  chef  d'ceuvre  made  from  a  piece  of  silk  she  had  at  home. 

Mrs  Pullet  screwed  up  her  mouth  and  shook  her  head, 
and  then  whispered,  "  Pullet  pays  for  it ;  he  said  I  was  to 
have  the  best  bonnet  at  Garum  Church,  let  the  next  best 
be  whose  it  would." 

She  began  slowly  to  adjust  the  trimmings  in  preparation 
for  returning  it  to  its  place  in  the  wardrobe,  and  her 
thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken  a  melancholy  turn,  for  she 
shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  may  never  wear  it  twice, 
sister:  who  knows?" 
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<c  Don't  talk  o'  that,  sister,"  answered  Mrs  Tulliver. 
"  I  hope  you'll  have  your  health  this  summer." 

"  Ah  !  but  there  may  come  a  death  in  the  family,  as 
there  did  soon  after  I  had  my  green  satin  bonnet.  Cousin 
Abbott  may  go,  and  we  can't  think  o'  wearing  crape  less 
nor  half  a  year  for  him." 

"  That  would  be  unlucky,"  said  Mrs  Tulliver,  entering 
thoroughly  into  the  possibility  of  an  inopportune  decease. 
"  There's  never  so  much  pleasure  i'  wearing  a  bonnet  the 
second  year,  especially  when  the  crowns  are  so  chancy — 
never  two  summers  alike." 

"  Ah,  it's  the  way  i'  this  world,"  said  Mrs  Pullet, 
returning  the  bonnet  to  the  wardrobe  and  locking  it  up. 
She  maintained  a  silence  characterised  by  head-shaking, 
until  they  had  all  issued  from  the  solemn  chamber  and  were 
in  her  own  room  again.  Then,  beginning  to  cry,  she  said, 
"  Sister,  if  you  should  never  see  that  bonnet  again  till  I'm 
dead  and  gone,  you'll  remember  I  showed  it  you  this  day." 


JANE  AUSTEN 

CVIII.  THE  DASHWOODS 

''  TT  was  my  father's  last  request  to  me,"  .  .  .  "that  I 
should  assist  his  widow  and  daughters." 

"  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  of,  I  daresay  ; 
ten  to  one  but  he  was  light-headed  at  the  time.  Had  he 
been  in  his  right  senses,  he  could  not  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  as  begging  you  to  give  away  half  your  fortune  from 
your  own  child." 

"  He  did  not  stipulate  for  any  particular  sum,  my  dear 
Fanny  j  he  only  requested  me  in  general  terms,  to  assist 
them,  and  make  their  situation  more  comfortable  than  it 
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was  in  his  power  to  do.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well 
if  he  had  left  it  wholly  to  myself.  He  could  hardly  suppose 
I  should  neglect  tfiem.  But  as  he  required  the  promise,  I 
could  not  do  less  than  give  it :  at  least  I  thought  so  at  the 
time.  The  promise,  therefore,  was  given,  and  must  be 
performed.  Something  must  be  done  for  them  whenever 
they  leave  Norland  and  settle  in  a  new  home." 

"iWell  then,  let  something  be  done  for  them  ;  but  that 
something  need  not  be  three  thousand  pounds.  Consider," 
she  added,  "  that  when  the  money  is  once  parted  with  it 
can  never  return.  Your  sisters  will  marry,  and  it  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  If,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  restored  to  our 
poor  little  boy.  .  .  ." 

"Why,  to  be  sure,"  said  her  husband,  very  gravely, 
"  that  would  make  a  great  difference.  The  time  may  come 
when  Harry  will  regret  that  so  large  a  sum  was  parted  with. 
If  he  should  have  a  numerous  family,  for  instance,  it  would 
be  a  very  convenient  addition." 

"  To  be  sure  it  would." 

<c  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  the 
sum  were  diminished  one  half.  Five  hundred  pounds  would 
be  a  prodigious  increase  to  their  fortune." 

"  Oh,  beyond  anything  great  !  What  brother  on  earth 
would  do  half  so  much  for  his  sisters,  even  if  really  his 
sisters  !  And,  as  it  is — only  half  blood  !  But  you  have 
such  a  generous  spirit !  " 

"  I  would  not  wish  to  do  anything  mean,"  he  replied. 
"  One  had  rather,  on  such  occasions,  do  too  much  than  too 
little.  No  one,  at  least,  can  think  I  have  not  done  enough 
for  them  :  even  themselves,  they  can  hardly  expect 
more." 

"  There  is  no  knowing  what  they  may  expect,"  said  the 
lady,  "  but  we  are  not  to  think  of  their  expectations  :  the 
question  is,  what  you  can  afford  to  do." 
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"  Certainly,  and  I  think  I  may  afford  to  give  them  five 
hundred  pounds  apiece.  As  it  is,  without  any  addition  of 
mine,  they  will  each  have  above  three  thousand  pounds  on 
their  mother's  death  :  a  very  comfortable  fortune  for  any 
young  woman." 

"To  be  sure  it  is  :  and  indeed,  it  strikes  me  that  they 
can  want  no  addition  at  all.  They  will  have  ten  thousand 
pounds  divided  amongst  them.  If  they  marry,  they  will 
be  sure  of  doing  well ;  and  if  they  do  not,  they  may  all  live 
very  comfortably  together  on  the  interest  of  ten  thousand 
pounds." 

"  That  is  very  true,  and  therefore  I  do  not  know 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  more  advisable 
to  do  something  for  their  mother  while  she  lives  rather 
than  for  them  ;  something  of  the  annuity  kind  I  mean. 
My  sisters  would  feel  the  good  effects  of  it  as  well  as 
herself.  A  hundred  a  year  would  make  them  all  perfectly 
comfortable." 

His  wife  hesitated  a  little,  however,  in  giving  her  con- 
sent to  this  plan. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "  it  is  better  than  parting  with 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  at  once.  But  then,  if  Mrs  Dash- 
wood  should  live  fifteen  years,  we  shall  be  completely  taken  in." 

u  Fifteen  years  !  my  dear  Fanny ;  her  life  cannot  be 
worth  half  that  purchase." 

"  Certainly  not  ;  but  if  you  observe,  people  always  live 
for  ever  when  there  is  any  annuity  to  be  paid  them  ;  and 
she  is  very  stout  and  healthy,  and  hardly  forty.  An 
annuity  is  a  very  serious  business  :  it  comes  over  and  over 
every  year,  and  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it.  You  are  not 
aware  of  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  known  a  great  deal 
of  the  trouble  of  annuities ;  for  my  mother  was  clogged 
with  the  payment  of  three  to  old  superannuated  servants 
by  my  father's  will,  and  it  is  amazing  how  disagreeable  she 
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found  it.  Twice  every  year  these  annuities  were  to  be  paid  ; 
and  then  there  was  the  trouble  of  getting  it  to  them  ;  and 
then  one  of  them  was  said  to  have  died,  and  afterwards  it 
turned  out  to  be  no  such  thing.  My  mother  was  quite  sick 
of  it.  Her  income  was  not  her  own,  she  said,  with  such 
perpetual  claims  on  it ;  and  it  was  the  more  unkind  in  my 
father,  because,  otherwise,  the  money  would  have  been 
entirely  at  my  mother's  disposal,  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  It  has  given  me  such  an  abhorrence  of  annuities, 
that  I  am  sure  I  would  not  pin  myself  down  to  the  payment 
of  one  for  all  the  world." 

"It  certainly  is  an  unpleasant  thing,"  replied  Mr 
Dashwood,  "  to  have  those  kind  of  yearly  drains  on  one's 
income.  One's  fortune,  as  your  mother  justly  says,  is  not 
one's  own.  To  be  tied  down  to  the  regular  payment  of 
such  a  sum,  on  every  rent  day,  is  by  no  means  desirable : 
it  takes  away  one's  independence." 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  and  after  all,  you  have  no  thanks  for  it. 
They  think  themselves  secure,  you  do  no  more  than  what  is 
expected,  and  it  raises  no  gratitude  at  all.  If  I  were  you, 
whatever  I  did,  should  be  done  at  my  own  discretion  en- 
tirely. I  would  not  bind  myself  to  allow  them  anything 
yearly.  It  may  be  very  inconvenient  some  years  to  spare 
a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  pounds  from  our  own  expenses." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  love  ;  it  will  be  better  that 
there  should  be  no  annuity  in  the  case ;  whatever  I  may 
give  them  occasionally  will  be  of  far  greater  assistance  than 
a  yearly  allowance,  because  they  would  only  enlarge  their 
style  of  living  if  they  felt  sure  of  a  larger  income,  and 
would  not  be  sixpence  the  richer  for  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  will  certainly  be  much  the  best  way.  A  present 
of  fifty  pounds  now  and  then  will  prevent  their  ever  being 
distressed  for  money,  and  will,  I  think,  be  amply  discharg- 
ing my  promise  to  my  father." 
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"  To  be  sure  it  will.  Indeed  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
convinced  within  myself,  that  your  father  had  no  idea  of 
your  giving  them  any  money  at  all.  The  assistance  he 
thought  of,  I  daresay,  was  only  such  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected  of  you ;  for  instance,  such  as  looking  out  for  a 
comfortable  small  house  for  them,  helping  them  to  move 
their  things,  and  sending  them  presents  of  fish  and  game, 
and  so  forth,  whenever  they  are  in  season.  I'll  lay  my  life 
that  he  meant  nothing  further  ;  indeed  it  would  be  very 
strange  and  unreasonable  if  he  did.  Do  but  consider,  my 
dear  Mr  Dashwood,  how  excessively  comfortable  your 
mother-in-law  and  her  daughters  may  live  on  the  interest 
of  seven  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  each  of  the  girls,  which  brings  them  in  fifty 
pounds  a  year  apiece,  and,  of  course,  they  will  pay  their 
mother  for  their  board  out  of  it.  Altogether  they  will  have 
five  hundred  a  year  amongst  them,  and  what  on  earth  can 
four  women  want  for  more  than  that  ?  They  will  live 
so  cheap !  Their  housekeeping  will  be  nothing  at  all. 
They  will  have  no  carriage,  no  horses,  and  hardly  any 
servants  ;  they  will  keep  no  company,  and  can  have  no 
expenses  of  any  kind  !  Only  conceive  how  comfortable 
they  will  be  !  Five  hundred  a  year  !  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  imagine  how  they  will  spend  half  of  it  ;  and  as 
to  your  giving  them  more,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  think  of 
it.  They  will  be  much  more  able  to  give  you  some- 
thing." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Mr  Dashwood,  "  I  believe  you 
are  perfectly  right.  My  father  certainly  could  mean 
nothing  more  by  his  request  to  me  than  what  you  say.  I 
clearly  understand  it  now,  and  I  will  strictly  fulfil  my 
engagement  by  such  acts  of  assistance  and  kindness  to 
them  as  you  have  described.  When  my  mother  removes 
into  another  house,  my  services  shall  be  readily  given  to 
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accommodate  her  as  far  as  I  can.     Some  little  present  of 
furniture,  too,  may  be  acceptable  then." 

"Certainly,"  returned  Mrs  John  Dashwood.  "But, 
however,  one  thing  must  be  considered.  When  your  father 
and  mother  moved  to  Norland,  though  the  furniture  of 
Stanhill  was  sold,  all  the  china,  plate  and  linen  was  saved, 
and  is  now  left  to  your  mother.  Her  house  will  therefore 
be  almost  completely  fitted  up  as  soon  as  she  takes  it." 

"  That  is  a  material  consideration,  undoubtedly.  A 
valuable  legacy  indeed  !  And  yet  some  of  the  plate  would 
have  been  a  very  pleasant  addition  to  our  own  stock  here." 

"  Yes ;  and  the  set  of  breakfast  china  is  twice  as  hand- 
some as  what  belongs  to  this  house.  A  great  deal  too 
handsome,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  place  they  can  ever  afford 
to  live  in.  But,  however,  so  it  is.  Your  father  thought 
only  of  them.  And  I  must  say  this ;  that  you  owe  no 
particular  gratitude  to  him,  nor  attention  to  his  wishes,  for 
we  very  well  know  that  if  he  could,  he  would  have  left 
almost  everything  in  the  world  to  them." 

This  argument  was  irresistible.  It  gave  to  his  inten- 
tions whatever  of  decision  was  wanting  before ;  and  he 
finally  resolved,  that  it  would  be  absolutely  unnecessary,  if 
not  highly  indecorous,  to  do  more  for  the  widow  and 
children  of  his  father,  than  such  kind  of  neighbourly  acts  as 
his  own  wife  pointed  out. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 

CIX.  SERJEANT  BUZFUZ'S  SPEECH 

'  T  SHALL  show  you,   gentlemen,  that  for  two  years 

Pickwick  continued  to  reside  constantly,  and  without 

interruption  or  intermission,  at  Mrs  Bardell's  house.     I 
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shall  show  you  that  Mrs  Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  waited  on  him,  attended  to  his  comforts,  cooked  his 
meals,  looked  out  his  linen  for  the  washerwoman  when  it 
went  abroad,  darned,  aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear  when 
it  came  home,  and,  in  short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and 
confidence.  I  shall  show  you  that,  on  many  occasions,  he 
gave  halfpence,  and  on  some  occasions  even  sixpences,  to 
her  little  boy  ;  and  I  shall  prove  to  you,  by  a  witness  whose 
testimony  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend  to 
weaken  or  controvert,  that  on  one  occasion  he  patted  the 
boy  on  the  head,  and  after  inquiring  whether  he  had  won 
any  alley  tors  or  commoneys  lately  (bothfof  which  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  particular  species  of  marbles  much  prized  by 
the  youth  of  this  town),  made  use  of  this  remarkable 
expression, c  How  should  you  like  to  have  another  father  ? ' 
I  shall  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  about  a  year  ago, 
Pickwick  suddenly  began  to  absent  himself  from  home, 
during  long  intervals,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  gradually 
breaking  off  from  my  client ;  but  I  shall  show  you  also 
that  his  resolution  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  strong, 
or  that  his  better  feelings  conquered,  if  better  feelings  he 
has,  or  that  the  charms  and  accomplishments  of  my  client 
prevailed  against  his  unmanly  intentions,  by  proving  to 
you,  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  returned  from  the 
country,  he  distinctly  and  in  terms,  offered  her  marriage, 
previously,  however,  taking  special  care  that  there  should 
be  no  witness  to  their  solemn  contract ;  and  I  am  in  a 
situation  to  prove  to  you,  on  the  testimony  of  three  of 
his  own  friends  —  most  unwilling  witnesses,  gentlemen, 
most  unwilling  witnesses  —  that  on  that  morning  he 
was  discovered  by  them  holding  the  plaintiff  in  his 
arms,  and  soothing  her  agitation  by  his  caresses  and  en- 
dearments." 

A  visible  impression  was  produced  upon  the  auditors  by 
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this  part  of  the  learned  Serjeant's  address.     Drawing  forth 
two  very  small  scraps  of  paper  he  proceeded  : — 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters 
have  passed  between  these  parties,  letters  which  are  admitted 
to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  and  which 
speak  volumes  indeed.  These  letters,  too,  bespeak  the 
character  of  the  man.  They  are  not  open,  fervid,  eloquent 
epistles,  breathing  nothing  but  the  language  of  affectionate 
attachment.  They  are  covert,  sly,  underhanded  com- 
munications, but  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than  if 
couched  in  the  most  glowing  language,  and  the  most  poetic 
imagery — letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a  cautious  and 
suspicious  eye — letters  that  were  evidently  intended  at  the 
time,  by  Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties 
into  whose  hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the  first : 
4  Garraway's,  twelve  o'clock.  Dear  Mrs  B. — Chops  and 
Tomata  sauce.  Yours,  PICKWICK.'  Gentlemen,  what  does 
this  mean.  Chops  and  Tomata  sauce.  Yours,  Pickwick  ! 
Chops  !  Gracious  heavens  !  and  Tomata  sauce  !  Gentle- 
men, is  the  happiness  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female 
to  be  trifled  away  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these  ?  The 
next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious. 
*  Dear  Mrs  B.,  I  shall  not  beat  home  till  to-morrow.  Slow 
coach.'  And  then  follows  this  very  remarkable  expression, 
'Don't  trouble  yourself  about  the  warming-pan.'  The 
warming-pan  !  Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  himself 
about  a  warming-pan  ?  When  was  the  peace  of  mind  of 
man  or  woman  broken  or  disturbed  by  a  warming-pan, 
which  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add, 
gentlemen,  a  comfortable  article  of  domestic  furniture  ?• 
Why  is  Mrs  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate 
herself  about  this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the 
case)  it  is  a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire — a  mere  substitute 
for  some  endearing  word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  a  precon- 
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certed  system  of  correspondence  artfully  contrived  by  Pick- 
wick with  a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion,  and  which 
I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  explain  ?  And  what  does  this 
allusion  to  the  slow  coach  mean  ?  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  a  reference  to  Pickwick  himself,  who  has  most 
unquestionably  been  a  criminally  slow  coach  during  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will  now  be 
very  unexpectedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels,  gentle- 
men, as  he  will  find  to  his  cost,  will  very  soon  be  greased 
by  you  ! " 

Mr  Serjeant  Buzfuz  paused  in  this  place,  to  see  whether 
the  jury  smiled  at  his  joke ;  but  as  nobody  took  it  but  the 
greengrocer,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  was  very 
probably  occasioned  by  his  having  subjected  a  chaise-cart 
to  the  process  in  question  on  that  identical  morning,  the 
learned  serjeant  considered  it  advisable  to  undergo  a  slight 
relapse  into  the  dismals  before  he  concluded. 

"But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Serjeant 
Buzfuz,  "  it  is  difficult  to  smile  with  an  aching  heart ;  it  is 
ill  jesting  when  our  deepest  sympathies  are  awakened. 
My  client's  hopes  and  prospects  are  ruined,  and  it  is  no 
figure  of  speech  to  say  that  her  occupation  is  gone  indeed. 
The  bill  is  down — but  there  is  no  tenant.  Eligible  single 
gentlemen  pass  and  repass — but  there  is  no  invitation  for 
them  to  inquire  within  or  without.  All  is  gloom  and 
silence  in  the  house  ;  even  the  voice  of  the  child  is  hushed  ; 
his  infant  sports  are  disregarded  when  his  mother  weeps ; 
his  '  alley  tors '  and  his  c  commoneys  '  are  alike  neglected  ; 
he  forgets  the  long  familiar  cry  of  <  knuckle  down,'  and  at 
tip-cheese,  or  odd  and  even,  his  hand  is  out.  But  Pickwick, 
gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  this  domestic 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  Goswell  Street — Pickwick,  who  has 
choked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward — Pick- 
wick, who  comes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless 
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Tomata  sauce  and  warming-pans — Pickwick  still  rears  his 
head  with  unblushing  effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh 
on  the  ruin  he  has  made.  Damages,  gentlemen — heavy 
damages,  is  the  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  visit 
him  ;  the  only  recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client. 
And  for  those  damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened, 
a  high-minded,  a  right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dis- 
passionate, a  sympathising,  a  contemplative  jury  of  her 
civilised  countrymen." 


SAMUEL  BUTLER 

CX.  THE  STRAIGHTENER 

HpHIS  is  what  I  gathered.  That  in  that  country  if  a 
man  falls  into  ill-health,  or  catches  any  disorder,  or 
fails  bodily  in  any  way  before  he  is  seventy  years  old,  he  is 
tried  before  a  jury  of  his  countrymen,  and  if  convicted  is 
held  up  to  public  scorn  and  sentenced  more  or  less  severely 
as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  sub-divisions  of  illnesses 
into  crimes  and  misdemeanours  as  with  offences  amongst 
ourselves — a  man  being  punished  very  heavily  for  serious 
illness,  while  failure  of  eyes  or  hearing  in  one  over  sixty- 
five  who  has  had  good  health  hitherto  is  dealt  with  by  fine 
only,  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment.  But  if  a  man 
forges  a  cheque,  sets  his  house  on  fire,  robs  with  violence 
from  the  person,  or  does  any  other  such  things  as  are 
criminal  in  our  own  country,  he  is  either  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  most  carefully  tended  at  the  public  expense, 
or  if  he  is  in  good  circumstances  he  lets  it  be  known  to  all  his 
friends  that  he  is  suffering  from  a  severe  fit  of  immorality, 
just  as  we  do  when  we  are  ill,  and  they  come  and  visit  him 
with  great  solicitude,  and  inquire  with  interest  how  it  all 
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came  about,  what  symptoms  first  showed  themselves,  and  so 
forth — questions  which  he  will  answer  with  perfect  un- 
reserve 5  for  bad  conduct,  though  considered  no  less  deplor- 
able than  illness  with  ourselves,  and  asunquestionably  indicat- 
ing something  wrong  with  the  individual  who  misbehaves, 
is  nevertheless  held  to  be  the  result  of  either  pre-natal  or 
post-natal  misfortune.  I  should  add  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances poverty  and  ill-luck  are  also  considered  criminal. 
Accordingly,  there  exists  a  class  of  men  trained  in  soul- 
craft,  whom  they  call  straighteners,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
translate  a  word  which  literally  means,  "  one  who  bendeth 
back  the  crooked."  These  men  practise  much  as  medical 
men  in  England,  and  receive  a  quasi-surreptitious  fee  on 
every  visit.  They  are  treated  with  the  same  unreserve 
and  obeyed  just  as  readily  as  our  own  doctors — that  is  ta 
ly,  on  the  whole  sufficiently — because  people  know  that  it 
is  their  interest  to  get  well  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  that 
they  will  not  be  scouted  as  they  would  be  if  their  bodies 
were  out  of  order,  even  though  they  may  have  to  undergo 
a  very  painful  course  of  treatment.  ...  I  do  not  suppose 
that  even  my  host,  on  having  swindled  a  confiding  widow 
out  of  the  whole  of  her  property,  was  put  to  more  actual 
suffering  than  a  man  will  readily  undergo  at  the  hands  of 
an  English  doctor.  And  yet  he  must  have  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it.  The  sounds  I  heard  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  pain  was  exquisite,  but  he  never  shrank  from 
undergoing  it.  He  was  quite  sure  that  it  did  him  good, 
and  I  think  he  was  right.  I  cannot  believe  that  that  man 
will  ever  embezzle  money  again.  He  may — but  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  he  does  so. 

During  my  confinement  in  prison,  and  on  my  journey.. 
I  had  discovered  much  of  the  above  ;  but  it  still  seemed  new 
and  strange,  and  I  was  in  constant  fear  of  committing 
some  rudeness  from  my  inability  to  look  at  things  from  the 
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same  standpoint  as  my  neighbours  ;  but  after  a  few  weeks' 
stay  with  the  Nosnibors  I  got  to  understand  things  better, 
especially  on  having  heard  all  about  my  host's  illness,  of 
which  he  told  meTully  and  repeatedly. 

It  seemed  he  had  been  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the 
city  for  many  years  and  had  amassed  enormous  wealth, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  of  what  was  generally  con- 
sidered justifiable  or,  at  anyrate,  permissible  dealing  ;  but  at 
length  on  several  occasions  he  had  become  aware  of  a 
desire  to  make  money  by  fraudulent  representations,  and 
had  actually  dealt  with  two  or  three  sums  in  a  way  which 
had  made  him  very  uncomfortable.  He  had  unfortunately 
made  light  of  it  and  pooh-poohed  the  ailment,  until  cir- 
cumstances eventually  presented  themselves  which  enabled 
him  to  cheat  upon  a  very  considerable  scale  ;  he  told  me 
what  they  were,  and  they  were  about  as  bad  as  anything 
could  be,  but  I  need  not  detail  them  ;  he  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  became  aware  when  it  was  too  late  that  he 
must  be  seriously  out  of  order.  He  had  neglected  himself 
too  long.  He  drove  home  at  once,  broke  the  news  to  his 
wife  and  daughters  as  gently  as  he  could,  and  sent  off  for 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  straighteners  of  the  kingdom  to 
a  consultation  with  the  family  practitioner,  for  the  case 
was  plainly  serious.  On  the  arrival  of  the  straightener  he 
told  his  story,  and  expressed  his  fear  that  his  morals  must 
be  permanently  impaired. 

The  eminent  man  reassured  him  with  a  few  cheering 
words,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  a  more  careful  diagnosis 
of  the  case.  He  inquired  concerning  Mr  Nosnibor's  parents 
— had  their  moral  health  been  good  ?  He  was  answered 
that  there  had  not  been  anything  seriously  amiss  with 
them,  but  that  his  maternal  grandfather,  whom  he  was 
supposed  to  resemble  somewhat  in  person,  had  been  a  con- 
summate scoundrel  and  had  ended  his  days  in  a  hospital — 
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while  a  brother  of  his  father's,  after  having  led  a  most 
flagitious  life  for  many  years,  had  been  at  last  cured  by  a 
philosopher  of  a  new  school,  which,  as  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand it,  bore  much  the  same  relation  to  the  old  as  homoeo- 
pathy to  allopathy.  The  straightener  shook  his  head  at  this, 
and  laughingly  replied  that  the  cure  must  have  been  due  to 
nature.  After  a  few  more  questions  he  wrote  a  prescription 
and  departed. 

I  saw  the  prescription.  It  ordered  a  fine  to  the  State 
of  double  the  money  embezzled  ;  no  food  but  bread  and 
milk  for  six  months,  and  a  severe  flogging  once  a  month 
for  twelve.  He  had  received  his  eleventh  flogging  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival.  I  saw  him  later  on  the  same  afternoon 
and  he  was  still  twinged  ;  but  even  though  he  had  been 
minded  to  do  so  (which  he  showed  no  sign  of  being),  there 
would  have  been  no  escape  from  following  out  the 
straightener's  prescription,  for  the  so-called  sanitary  laws 
of  Erewhon  are  very  rigorous,  and  unless  the  straightener 
was  satisfied  that  his  orders  had  been  obeyed,  the  patient 
would  have  been  taken  to  a  hospital  (as  the  poor  are),  and 
would  have  been  much  worse  off.  Such  at  least  is  the  law, 
but  it  is  never  necessary  to  enforce  it. 


CHARLES  LAMB 

CXI.  THE  CONVALESCENT 

TF  there  be  a  regal  solitude,  it  is  a  sickbed.  How  the 
patient  lords  it  there  ;  what  caprices  he  acts  without 
control !  how  king-like  he  sways  his  pillow — tumbling 
and  tossing,  and  shifting,  and  lowering,  and  thumping,  and 
flatting,  and  moulding  it,  to  the  ever-varying  requisitions 
of  his  throbbing  temples. 
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He  changes  sides  oftener  than  a  politician.  Now  he  lies 
full  length,  then  half  length,  obliquely,  transversely,  head 
and  feet  quite  across  the  bed  ;  and  none  accuses  him  of 
tergiversation.  Within  the  four  curtains  he  is  absolute. 
They  are  his  Mare  Clausum. 

How  sickness  enlarges  the  dimensions  of  a  man's  self  to 
himself  !  he  is  his  own  exclusive  object.  Supreme  selfish- 
ness is  inculcated  upon  him  as  his  only  duty.  'Tis  the 
Two  Tables  of  the  Law  to  him.  He  has  nothing  to  think 
of  but  how  to  get  well.  What  passes  out  of  doors,  or 
within  them,  so  he  hear  not  the  jarring  of  them,  affects 
him  not. 

A  little  while  ago  he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  event 
of  a  lawsuit,  which  was  to  be  the  making  or  the  marring  of 
his  dearest  friend.  He  was  to  be  seen  trudging  about  upon 
this  man's  errand  to  fifty  quarters  of  the  town  at  once, 
jogging  this  witness,  refreshing  that  solicitor.  The  cause 
was  to  come  on  yesterday.  He  is  absolutely  as  indifferent 
to  the  decision  as  if  it  were  a  question  to  be  tried  at 
Pekin.  Peradventure  from  some  whispering  going  on 
about  the  house,  not  intended  for  his  hearing,  he  picks  up 
enough  to  make  him  understand  that  things  went  cross- 
grained  in  the  Court  yesterday,  and  his  friend  is  ruined. 
But  the  word  "  friend,"  and  the  word  "ruin,"  disturb  him 
no  more  than  so  much  jargon.  He  is  not  to  think  of 
anything  but  how  to  get  better. 

What  a  world  of  foreign  cares  are  merged  in  that 
absorbing  consideration  ! 

He  has  put  on  the  strong  armour  of  sickness,  he  is 
wrapped  in  the  callous  hide  of  suffering;  he  keeps  his 
sympathy,  like  some  curious  vintage,  under  trusty  lock  and 
key,  for  his  own  use  only. 

He  lies  pitying  himself,  honing  and  moaning  to  him- 
self; he  yearneth  over  himself;  his  bowels  are  even  melted 
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within  him  to  think  what  he  suffers ;  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
weep  over  himself. 

He  is  for  ever  plotting  how  to  do  some  good  to  himself  ; 
studying  little  stratagems  and  artificial  alleviations. 

He  makes  the  most  of  himself ;  dividing  himself,  by  an 
allowable  fiction,  into  as  many  distinct  individuals  as  he 
hath  sore  and  sorrowing  members.  Sometimes  he  meditates 
— as  of  a  thing  apart  from  him — upon  his  poor  aching 
head,  and  that  dull  pain  which,  dozing  or  waking,  lay  in  it 
all  the  past  night  like  a  log,  or  palpable  substance  of  pain, 
not  to  be  removed  without  offering  the  very  skull,  as  it 
seemed,  to  take  it  thence.  Or  he  pities  his  long,  clammy, 
attenuated  fingers.  He  compassionates  himself  all  over  ; 
and  his  bed  is  a  very  discipline  of  humanity  and  tender 
heart.  He  is  his  own  sympathiser  ;  and  instinctively  feels 
that  none  can  so  well  perform  that  office  for  him.  He 
cares  for  few  spectators  to  his  tragedy.  Only  that  punctual 
face  of  the  old  nurse  pleases  him,  that  announces  his  broths 
and  his  cordials.  He  likes  it  because  it  is  so  unmoved,  and 
because  h*  can  pour  forth  his  feverish  ejaculations  before  it 
as  unreservedly  as  to  his  bed-post. 

To  the  world's  business  he  is  dead.  He  understands 
not  what  the  callings  and  occupations  of  mortals  are  ;  only 
he  has  a  glimmering  conceit  of  some  such  thing,  when  the 
doctor  makes  his  daily  call :  and  even  in  the  lines  on  that 
busy  face  he  reads  no  multiplicity  of  patients,  but  solely 
conceives  of  himself  as  the  sick  man.  To  what  other  uneasy 
couch  the  good  man  is  hastening,  when  he  slips  out  of  his 
chamber,  folding  up  his  thin  douceur  so  carefully,  for  ifear 
of  rustling — is  no  speculation  which  he  can  at  present 
entertain.  He  thinks  only  of  the  regular  return  of  the 
same  phenomenon  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow. 

Household  rumours  touch  him  not.  Some  faint  mur- 
mur indicative  of  life  going  on  within  the  house  soothes 
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him,  while  he  knows  not  distinctly  what  it  is.  He  is  not 
to  know  anything,  not  to  think  of  anything.  Servants 
gliding  up  or  down  the  distant  staircase,  treading  as  upon 
velvet,  gently  keep  his  ear  awake,  so  long  as  he  troubles 
not  himself  further  than  with  some  feeble  guess  at  their 
errands.  Exacter  knowledge  would  be  a  burthen  to  him  ; 
he  can  just  endure  the  pressure  of  conjecture.  He  opens 
his  eye  faintly  at  the  dull  stroke  of  the  muffled  knocker, 
and  closes  it  again  without  asking  "  Who  was  it  ? "  He  is 
flattered  by  a  general  notion  that  inquiries  are  making 
after  him,  but  he  cares  not  to  know  the  name  of  the  inquirer. 
In  the  stillness  and  awful  hush  of  the  house,  he  lies  in 
state,  and  feels  his  sovereignty. 

To  be  sick  is  to  enjoy  monarchal  prerogatives.  Com- 
pare the  silent  tread  and  quiet  ministry,  almost  by  the  eye 
only,  with  which  he  is  served — with  the  careless  demeanour, 
the  unceremonious  goings  in  and  out  (slapping  of  doors,  or 
leaving  them  open)  of  the  very  same  attendants,  when  he 
is  getting  a  little  better — and  you  will  confess  that  from 
the  bed  of  sickness  (throne,  let  me  rather  call  it)  to  the 
elbow-chair  of  convalescence,  is  a  fall  from  dignity  amount- 
ing to  a  deposition. 

How  convalescence  shrinks  a  man  back  to  his  pristine 
stature  !  Where  is  now  the  space  which  he  occupied  so 
lately  in  his  own,  in  the  family's  eye  ! 

The  scene  of  his  regalities,  his  sick-room,  which  was 
his  presence  chamber,  where  he  lay  and  acted  his  despotic 
fancies — how  is  it  reduced  to  a  common  bedroom  !  The 
trimness  of  the  very  bed  has  something  petty  and  unmean- 
ing about  it.  It  is  made  every  day.  How  unlike  to  that 
wavy,  many-furrowed,  oceanic  surface,  which  it  presented 
so  short  a  time  since,  when  to  make  it  was  a  service  not  to 
be  thought  of  at  oftener  than  three  or  four  day  revolutions, 
when  the  patient  was  with  pain  and  grief  to  be  lifted  for  a 
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little  while  out  of  it,  to  submit  to  the  encroachments  of 
unwelcome  neatness,  and  decencies  which  his  shaken  frame 
deprecated  ;  then  to  be  lifted  into  it  again,  for  another 
three  or  four  days'  respite,  to  flounder  it  out  of  shape  again, 
while  every  fresh  furrow  was  an  historical  record  of  some 
shifting  posture,  some  uneasy  turning,  some  seeking  for  a 
little  ease  ;  and  the  shrunken  skin  scarce  told  a  truer  story 
than  the  crumpled  coverlid. 

Hushed  are  those  mysterious  sighs — those  groans — so 
much  more  awful,  while  we  know  not  from  what  caverns 
of  vast  hidden  suffering  they  proceeded.  The  riddle  of 
sickness  is  solved  -9  and  Philoctetes  is  become  an  ordinary 
personage. 


T.  B.    MACAULAY 

CXII.   CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  THE  PRECISIANS 

OERHAPS  no  single  circumstance  more  strongly  illus- 
trates the  temper  of  the  precisians  than  their  conduct 
respecting  Christmas  Day.  Christmas  had  been  from 
time  immemorial,  the  season  of  joy  and  domestic  affection, 
the  season  when  families  assembled,  when  children  came 
home  from  school,  when  quarrels  were  made  up,  when 
carols  were  heard  in  every  street,  when  every  house  was 
decorated  with  evergreens,  and  every  table  was  loaded  with 
good  cheer.  At  that  season  all  hearts  not  utterly  destitute 
of  kindness  were  enlarged  and  softened.  At  that  season 
the  poor  were  admitted  to  partake  largely  of  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  whose  bounty  was  peculiarly 
acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  days  and 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At  that  season  the  interval 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and  servant,  was  less 
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marked  than  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  there 
is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some  excess  :  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holiday  was  kept  was  not 
unworthy  of  a  Christian  festival.  The  Long  Parliament 
gave  orders  in  1644,  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  December 
should  be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men  should 
pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great  national  sin  which 
they  and  their  fathers  had  so  often  committed  on  that  day 
by  romping  under  the  mistletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and 
drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples.  No  public  act 
of  that  time  seems  to  have  irritated  the  common  people 
more.  On  the  next  anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable 
riots  broke  out  in  many  places.  The  constables  were 
resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted,  the  houses  of  noted 
zealots  attacked,  and  the  prescribed  service  of  the  day 
openly  read  in  the  churches. 


WASHINGTON   IRVING 

CXIII.   THE  STAGE  COACHMAN 

f  COULD  not  but  notice  the  more  than  ordinary  air  of 
bustle  and  importance  of  the  coachman,  who  wore  his 
hat  a  little  on  one  side,  and  had  a  large  bunch  of  Christmas 
greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  coat.  He  is  always 
a  personage  full  of  mighty  care  and  business,  but  he  is 
particularly  so  during  this  season,  having  so  many  com- 
missions to  execute  in  consequence  of  the  great  interchange 
of  presents.  .  .  .  Wherever  an  English  stage  coachman 
may  be  seen,  he  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  of  any  other 
craft  or  mystery. 

He  has  commonly  a  broad,  full  face,  curiously  mottled 
with  red,  as  if  the  blood  had  been  forced  by  hard  feeding 
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into  every  vessel  of  the  skin ;  he  is  swelled  into  jolly 
dimensions  by  frequent  potations  of  malt  liquors,  and  his 
bulk  is  still  further  increased  by  a  multiplicity  of  coats,  in 
which  he  is  buried  like  a  cauliflower,  the  upper  one  reaching 
to  his  heels.  He  wears  a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned 
hat ;  a  huge  roll  of  coloured  handkerchief  about  his  neck, 
knowingly  knotted  and  tucked  in  at  the  bosom  ;  and  has 
in  summer-time  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  button- 
hole ;  the  present,  most  probably,  of  some  enamoured 
country  lass.  His  waistcoat  is  commonly  of  some  bright 
colour,  striped  ;  and  his  small-clothes  extend  far  below  the 
knees,  to  meet  a  pair  of  jockey  boots  which  reach  about 
half-way  up  his  legs. 

All  this  costume  is  maintained  with  much  precision  : 
he  has  a  pride  in  having  his  clothes  of  excellent  materials  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  grossness  of  his  appear- 
ance, there  is  still  discernible  that  neatness  and  propriety 
of  person,  which  is  almost  inherent  in  an  Englishman. 
He  enjoys  great  consequence  and  consideration  along  the 
road  ;  has  frequent  conferences  with  the  village  house- 
wives, who  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of  great  trust  and 
dependence ;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good  understanding 
with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass.  The  moment  he 
arrives  where  the  horses  are  to  be  changed,  he  throws 
down  the  reins  with  something  of  an  air,  and  abandons  the 
cattle  to  the  care  of  the  ostler ;  his  duty  being  merely  to 
drive  from  one  stage  to  another.  When  off  the  box,  his 
hands  are  thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  greatcoat,  and  he 
rolls  about  the  inn-yard  with  an  air  of  the  most  absolute 
lordliness.  Here  he  is  generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
throng  of  ostlers,  stable-boys,  shoe-blacks,  and  those  name- 
less hangers-on  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and  run 
errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  for  the  privilege  of 
battening  on  the  drippings  of  the  kitchen  and  the  leakage 
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of  the  tap-room.  These  all  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  ; 
treasure  up  his  cant  phrases  ;  echo  his  opinions  about  horses 
and  other  topics  of  jockey  lore ;  and,  above  all,  endeavour 
to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every  ragamuffin  that  has 
a  coat  to  his  back  thrusts  his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in 
his  gait,  talks  slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coachey. 


T.  L.  PEACOCK 

CXIV.  CHRISTMAS  DAY 

T  MYSELF  think  much  of  Christmas  and  all  its  associa- 
tions. I  always  dine  at  home  on  Christmas  Day,  and 
measure  the  steps  of  my  children's  heads  on  the  wall,  and 
see  how  much  higher  each  of  them  has  risen  since  the 
same  time  last  year,  in  the  scale  of  physical  life.  There 
are  many  poetical  charms  in  the  heraldings  of  Christmas. 
The  halcyon  builds  its  nest  on  the  tranquil  sea.  "The 
bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long."  I  have  never 
verified  either  of  these  poetical  facts.  I  am  willing  to  take 
them  for  granted.  I  like  the  idea  of  the  Yule-log,  the 
enormous  block  of  wood  carefully  selected  long  before,  and 
preserved  where  it  would  be  thoroughly  dry,  which  burned 
on  the  old-fashioned  hearth.  It  would  not  suit  the  stoves 
of  our  modern  saloons.  We  could  not  burn  it  in  our 
kitchens,  where  a  small  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  black 
iron,  roasts,  and  bakes,  and  boils,  and  steams,  and  broils, 
and  fries,  by  a  complicated  apparatus  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  virtues,  leaves  no  space  for  a  Christmas  fire. 
I  like  the  festoons  of  holly  on  the  walls  and  windows  ;  the 
dance  under  the  mistletoe  ;  the  gigantic  sausage  ;  the  baron 
of  beef ;  the  vast  globe  of  plum-pudding,  the  true  image  of 
the  earth,  flattened  at  the  poles ;  the  tapping  of  the  old 
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October  ;  the  inexhaustible  bowl  of  punch  ;  the  life  and 
joy  of  the  old  hall,  when  the  squire  and  his  household  and 
his  neighbourhood  were  as  one.  I  like  the  idea  of  what 
has  gone,  and  I  can  still  enjoy  the  reality  of  what  remains. 


C.  M.  DOUGHTY 

CXV.  THE  END  OF  RAMATHAN 

AT  length  the  last  sun  set  in  Lent,  and  Ramathan  was 
ended.  As  the  new  day  dawned,  I  walked  with 
Mehsan  to  breakfast  in  the  town.  "Hie,  Khalil,  it  is  a 
feast  day,  and  we  shall  be  merry  ;  God  be  praised,"  said  he, 
"  that  now  the  Lent  is  past !  " — "  Thou  art  like  one  delivered 
from  prison." — "  Wellah,  as  thou  sayest  out  of  imprison- 
ment !  and  I  may  now  strike  light  to  my  galliun.  I  go  to 
break  the  fast  with  the  acquaintance  ; — knowest  thou  the 
custom  to  eat  something  at  every  friendly  dar  ?  The 
people  will  eat  their  fill  to-day !  Here  be  two  ways,  go 
round  breakfasting  with  those  you  know,  and  where  you 
enter  say,  AJd-ak  mubdrak^  '  blessed  be  your  feast ' — or 
come  on  !  I  and  thou  wilt  go  breakfasting  about 
together." 

Fresh  appeared  the  villagers  with  holiday  faces  in  this 
morning  sun  :  they  had  laid  up  merits  in  Lent ;  and  to-day 
they  put  on  their  new  apparel  for  the  year.  Many  now 
perfume  their  kerchiefs,  their  beards,  their  mantles,  over 
the  chafing-dish  of  incense,  some  go  sweetened  with  rose- 
water.  The  holiday-makers  issued  from  all  doors,  and 
enter  over  all  thresholds,  visiting  and  greeting  from  house 
to  house.  Where  men  come  in,  there  the  festival  dish  is 
set  down  to  them  of  sopped  flat-bread  sweetened ;  a  swarm 
of  human  flies  fall  to  their  knees  about  it  at  the  instant 
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and  lifting  their  right  hands  full  in  hot  haste  to  the  mouth 
— once,  twice,  thrice — the  bare  metal  appeared.  So  they 
rise  and  throng  on  breakfasting  to  the  next  and  the  next 
houses,  till  they  have  walked  through  the  neighbourhood  : 
and  after  that,  with  well-lined  ribs,  they  will  go  sit  in  some 
friendly  dar  to  drink  coffee.  Where  they  come  in  they 
say,  "Blessed  be  thy  festival,"  and  it  is  answered  them 
again,  Aadd'i  aley-na,  pass  not  us  ;  and  we  are  keeping  this 
feast  wa  henna  ayidm.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  they  gad  up 
and  down  in  their  first-worn  garments,  and  ruffle  it  in 
Bagdad  kerchiefs  of  golden  silk  with  purple  cotton,  very 
glorious  in  a  colourless  country.  A  young  man  clad  before 
only  in  a  poor  tunic  stained  with  his  honest  labour,  I  saw 
to-day  an  highflyer  in  their  clay  streets  like  a  stage  king, 
with  his  mantle  of  scarlet  fine. 


LEIGH  HUNT 

CXVI.  SPRING 

'"PHIS  morning  as  we  sat  at  breakfast,  thinking  of  our 
present  subject,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  a  set  of  the 
British  Poets,  which  stand  us  instead  of  a  prospect,  there 
came  by  the  window,  from  a  child's  voice,  a  cry  of  "  Wall- 
flowers." There  had  just  been  a  shower  ;  sunshine  had 
followed  it,  and  the  rain,  the  sun,  the  boy's  voice,  and  the 
flowers,  came  all  so  prettily  together  upon  the  subject  we 
were  thinking  of,  that,  in  taking  one  of  his  roots,  we  could 
not  help  fancying  we  had  received  a  present  from  Nature 
herself — with  a  penny  for  the  bearer.  There  were  thirty 
lumps  of  buds  on  this  penny  root ;  their  beauty  was  yet  to 
come,  but  the  promise  was  there — the  new  life — the  Spring 
— and  the  raindrops  were  on  them,  as  if  the  sweet  goddess 
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had  dipped  her  hand  in  some  fountain,  and  sprinkled  them 
for  us  by  way  of  message,  as  who  should  say, "  April  and  I 
are  coming." 

What  a  beautiful  word  is  Spring  \  At  least  one  fancies 
so,  knowing  the  meaning  of  it,  and  being  used  to  identify 
it  with  so  many  pleasant  things.  An  Italian  might  find  it 
harsh,  and  object  to  the  Sp  and  the  terminating  consonant ; 
but  if  we  were  a  proper  Italian — a  man  of  fancy,  the 
worthy  countryman  of  Petrarch  and  Ariosto — we  would 
convince  him  that  the  word  was  an  excellent  good  word — 
crammed  as  full  of  beauty  as  a  bud,  and  that  S  had  the 
whistling  of  the  brooks  in  it,  p  and  r  the  force  and  rough- 
ness of  whatsoever  is  animated  and  picturesque,  ing  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  and  the  whole  word  the  suddenness 
and  salience  of  all  that  is  lively,  sprouting,  and  new — 
Spring,  Springtime,  a  Spring-green,  a  Spring  of  water,  to 
Spring,  Spring-alien,  a  word  for  a  young  man  in  old  (that 
is,  ever  new)  English  poetry,  which  with  many  other  words 
has  gone  out,  because  the  youthfulness  of  our  hearts  has 
gone  out — to  come  back  with  better  times,  and  the  nine- 
hundredth number  of  the  work  before  us. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS 

CXVII.  KELMSCOTT 

TN  a  few  minutes  we  had  passed  through  a  deep  eddying 
pool  into  the  sharp  stream  that  ran  from  the  ford,  and 

beached  our  craft  on  a  tiny  strand  of  limestone-gravel,  and 

stepped  ashore  into  the  arms  of  our  up-river  friends,  our 

journey  done. 

I   disentangled    myself  from    the   merry    throng,   and 

mounting  on  the  cart-road  that  ran  along  the  river  some 
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feet  above  the  water,  I  looked  round  about  me.  The 
river  came  down  through  a  wide  meadow  on  my  left, 
which  was  grey  now  with  the  ripened  seeding  grasses  ;  the 
gleaming  water  was  lost  presently  by  a  turn  of  the  bank, 
but  over  the  meadow  I  could  see  the  mingled  gables  of  a 
building  where  I  knew  the  lock  must  be,  and  which  now 
seemed  to  combine  a  mill  with  it.  A  low  wooded  ridge 
bounded  the  river-plain  to  the  south  and  south-east,  whence 
we  had  come,  and  a  few  low  houses  lay  about  its  feet  and 
up  its  slope.  I  turned  a  little  to  my  right,  and  through 
the  hawthorn  sprays  and  long  shoots  of  the  wild  roses  could 
see  the  flat  country  spreading  out  far  away  under  the  sun 
of  the  calm  evening,  till  something  that  might  be  called 
hills  with  a  look  of  sheep-pastures  about  them  bounded  it 
with  a  soft  blue  line.  Before  me,  the  elm-boughs  still  hid 
most  of  what  houses  there  might  be  in  this  river-side 
dwelling  of  men,  but  to  the  right  of  the  cart-road  a  few 
grey  buildings  of  the  simplest  kind  showed  here  and 
there. 

There  I  stood  in  a  dreamy  mood,  and  rubbed  my  eyes 
as  if  I  were  not  wholly  awake,  and  half  expected  to  see  the 
gay-clad  company  of  beautiful  men  and  women  change  to 
two  or  three  spindle-legged,  back-bowed  men,  and  haggard, 
hollow-eyed,  ill-favoured  women,  who  once  wore  down  the 
soil  of  this  land  with  their  heavy,  hopeless  feet,  from  day  to 
day,  and  season  to  season,  and  year  to  year.  But  no 
change  came  as  yet,  and  my  heart  swelled  with  joy  as  I 
thought  of  all  the  beautiful  grey  villages  from  the  river  to 
the  plain  and  the  plain  to  the  uplands,  which  I  could 
picture  to  myself  so  well,  all  peopled  now  with  this  happy 
and  lovely  folk,  who  had  cast  away  riches  and  attained  to 
wealth.  As  I  stood  there,  Ellen  detached  herself  from  our 
happy  friends,  who  still  stood  on  the  little  strand,  and 
came  up  to  me.  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  softly, 
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"  Take  me  on  to  the  house  at  once ;  we  need  not  wait  for 
the  others.     I  had  rather  not." 

I  had  a  mind  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  the  way 
thither,  and  that  the  river-side  dwellers  should  lead  ;  but 
almost  without  my  will  my  feet  moved  on  along  the  road 
they  knew.  The  raised  way  led  us  into  a  little  field 
bounded  by  a  backwater  of  the  river  on  one  side ;  on  the 
right  hand  we  could  see  a  cluster  of  small  houses  and 
barns,  new  and  old,  and  before  us  a  grey-stone  barn  and  a 
wall  partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  over  which  a  few  grey 
gables  showed.  The  village  road  ended  in  the  shallow  of 
the  aforesaid  backwater.  We  crossed  the  road,  and  again 
almost  without  my  will  my  hand  raised  the  latch  of  a  door 
in  the  wall,  and  we  stood  presently  on  a  stone  path  which 
led  up  to  the  old  house  to  which  Dick  had  so  strangely 
brought  me  in  this  new  world  of  men.  My  companion 
gave  a  sigh  of  pleased  surprise  and  enjoyment ;  nor  did  I 
wonder,  for  the  garden  between  the  wall  and  the  house 
was  redolent  of  the  June  flowers,  and  the  roses  were  rolling 
over  one  another  with  that  delicious  superabundance  of 
small  well-tended  gardens,  which  at  first  sight  takes  away 
all  thought  from  the  beholder  save  that  of  beauty.  The 
blackbirds  were  singing  their  loudest,  the  doves  were 
cooing  on  the  roof-ridge,  the  rooks  in  the  high  elm  trees 
beyond  were  garrulous  among  the  young  leaves,  and  the 
swifts  wheeled  whining  about  the  gables.  And  the  house 
itself  was  a  fit  guardian  for  all  the  beauty  of  this  heart  of 
summer. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY 

CXVIH.  GRANGE  IN  BORRODALE 

\A/"E  had  consulted  tourists  and  topographers  in  London, 
that  we  might  not  overpass  anything  worthy  of 
notice,  and  our  guide  to  the  Lakes  was  with  us.  They 
told  us  of  tracts  of  horrible  barrenness,  of  terrific  precipices, 
rocks  rioting  on  rocks,  and  mountains  tost  together  in 
chaotic  confusion  ;  of  stone  avalanches  rendering  the  way 
impassable,  the  fear  of  some  travellers  who  had  shrunk 
back  from  the  dreadful  entrance  into  Borrodale,  and  the 
heroism  of  others  who  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  these 
impenetrable  regions  : — into  these  regions,  however,  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  walking  along  a  good  road,  which 
coaches  of  the  light  English  make  trarel  every  summer's 
day.  At  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  the  river  flows  into 
this  great  reservoir,  the  vale  is  about  a  mile  in  width, 
badly  cultured  because  badly  drained  and  often  overflowed  ; 
but  the  marsh  lands  had  now  their  summer  green,  and 
everything  was  in  its  best  dress.  The  vale  contracted  as 
we  advanced,  and  was  not  half  this  width  when  a  mile  on, 
we  came  to  a  little  village  called  the  Grange. 

This  village  consists  of  not  more  than  half  a  score  of 
cottages,  which  stand  on  a  little  rising  by  the  river-side  ; 
built  apparently  without  mortar,  and  that  so  long  ago  that 
the  stones  have  the  same  weather-worn  colour  as  those 
which  lie  upon  the  mountain-side  behind  them.  A  few 
pines  rise  over  them,  the  mountains  appear  to  meet  a  little 
way  on  and  form  an  amphitheatre,  and  where  they  meet 
their  base  is  richly  clothed  with  coppice  wood  and  young 
trees.  The  river,  like  all  the  streams  of  this  country, 
clear,  shallow,  and  melodious,  washes  the  stone  bank  on 
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which  the  greater  number  of  the  pines  grow,  and  forms 
the  foreground  with  an  old  bridge  of  two  arches,  as  rude 
in  construction  as  the  cottages.  The  parapet  has  fallen 
down,  and  the  bridge  is  impassable  for  carts,  which  ford  a 
little  way  above.  The  road  from  the  bridge  to  the  village 
is  in  ruins ;  it  had  been  made  with  much  labour,  but  has 
been  long  neglected,  and  the  floods  have  left  only  the 
larger  and  deeper-rooted  stones  and  in  other  places  the 
floor  of  rock ;  the  inhabitants  therefore  are  relatively 
poorer  than  they  were  in  former  times.  In  this  scene  here 
are  all  the  elements  which  the  painter  requires ;  nothing 
can  be  more  simple  than  the  combination,  nothing  more 
beautiful.  I  have  never  in  all  my  travels  seen  a  spot  which 
I  could  recall  so  vividly :  I  never  remember  without 
fancying  that  it  can  easily  be  described — yet  never  attempt 
to  clothe  my  recollections  in  words,  without  feeling  how 
inadequately  words  can  represent  them. 


H.  D.  THOREAU 

CXIX.  CLIMBING  TREES 

hug  the  earth — how  rarely  we  mount  !  Methinks 
we  might  elevate  ourselves  a  little  more.  We 
might  climb  a  tree,  at  least.  I  found  my  account  in 
climbing  a  tree  once.  It  was  a  tall  white  pine,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  ;  and  though  I  got  well  pitched,  I  was  well  paid 
for  it,  for  I  discovered  new  mountains  in  the  horizon 
which  I  had  never  seen  before — so  much  more  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  I  might  have  walked  about  the 
foot  of  the  tree  for  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  yet  I 
certainly  should  never  have  seen  them.  But  above  all,  I 
discovered  around  me — it  was  near  the  end  of  June — on 
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the  ends  of  the  topmost  branches  only,  a  few  minute  and 
delicate  red  cone-like  blossoms,  the  fertile  flower  of  the 
white  pine  looking  heavenward.  I  carried  straightway  to 
the  village  the  topmost  spire,  and  showed  it  to  stranger 
jurymen  who  walked  the  streets — for  it  was  Court- week — 
and  to  farmers  and.  lumber-dealers  and  wood-choppers  and 
hunters,  and  not  one  had  ever  seen  the  like  before,  but 
they  wondered  as  at  a  star  dropped  down.  Tell  of 
ancient  architects  finishing  their  works  on  the  tops  of 
columns  as  perfectly  as  on  the  lower  and  more  visible 
parts  !  Nature  has  from  the  first  expanded  the  minute 
blossoms  of  the  forest  only  toward  the  heavens,  above 
men's  heads  and  unobserved  by  them.  We  see  only  the 
flowers  that  are  under  our  feet  in  the  meadows.  The 
pines  have  developed  their  delicate  blossoms  on  the  highest 
twigs  of  the  wood  every  summer  for  ages,  as  well  over 
the  heads  of  Nature's  red  children  as  of  her  white  ones ; 
yet  scarcely  a  farmer  or  hunter  in  the  land  has  ever  seen 
them. 


H.  D.  THOREAU 

CXX.  THE  MAINE  FOREST 

is  most  striking  in  the  Maine  wilderness  is  the 
continuousness  of  the  forest,  with  fewer  open 
intervals  or  glades  than  you  had  imagined.  Except  the  few 
burnt-lands,  the  narrow  intervals  on  the  rivers,  the  bare 
tops  of  the  high  mountains,  and  the  lakes  and  streams,  the 
forest  is  uninterrupted.  It  is  even  more  grim  and  wild 
than  you  had  anticipated,  a  damp  and  intricate  wilderness, 
in  the  spring  everywhere  wet  and  miry.  The  aspect  of  the 
country,  indeed,  is  universally  stern  and  savage,  excepting, 
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the  distant  views  of  the  forest  from  hills,  and  the  lake 
prospects  which  are  mild  and  civilising  in  a  degree.  The 
lakes  are  something  which  you  are  unprepared  for  ;  they 
lie  up  so  high,  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  forest  is 
diminished  to  a  fine  fringe  in  their  edges,  with  here  and 
there  a  blue  mountain,  like  amethyst  jewels  set  around  some 
jewel  of  the  first  water — so  anterior,  so  superior,  to  all  the 
changes  that  are  to  take  place  on  their  shores,  even  now  civil 
and  refined,  and  fair  as  they  can  ever  be.  These  are  not  the 
artificial  forests  of  an  English  king — a  royal  preserve  merely. 
Here  prevail  no  forest  laws  but  those  of  Nature.  The 
aborigineshave  never  been  dispossessed  nor  nature  disforested. 

It  is  a  country  full  of  evergreen  trees,  of  mossy  silver 
birches  and  watery  maples,  the  ground  dotted  with  insipid, 
small,  red  berries,  and  strewn  with  damp  and  moss-grown 
rocks,  a  country  diversified  with  innumerable  lakes  and 
rapid  streams,  peopled  with  trout  and  various  species  of 
hucisci)  with  salmon,  shad,  and  pickerel,  and  other  fishes  ; 
the  forest  resounding  at  rare  intervals  with  the  note  of  the 
chicadee,  the  blue-jay,  and  the  wood-pecker,  the  scream  of 
the  fish-hawk  and  the  eagle,  the  laugh  of  the  loon,  and  the 
whistle  of  ducks  along  the  solitary  streams  ;  at  night,  with 
the  hooting  of  owls  and  the  howling  of  wolves  ;  in  summer, 
swarming  with  myriads  of  black  flies  and  mosquitoes,  more 
formidable  than  wolves  to  the  white  man.  Such  is  the 
home  of  the  moose,  the  bear,  the  caribou,  the  wolf,  the 
beaver,  and  the  Indian.  Who  shall  describe  the  inex- 
pressible tenderness  and  immortal  life  of  the  grim  forest, 
where  Nature,  though  it  be  midwinter,  is  ever  in  her 
spring,  where  the  moss-grown  and  decaying  trees  are  not 
old,  but  seem  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  youth  ;  and  blissful,  inno- 
cent Nature,  like  a  serene  infant,  is  too  happy  to  make  a  noise, 
except  by  a  few  tinkling,  lisping  birds  and  trickling  rills. 

What  a  place  to  live,  what  a  place  to  die  and  be  buried  in  ! 
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THOMAS  HARDY 

CXXI.  PLANTING  PINES 

LJTE    descended    the   path,  and   looked    out,  and   beheld 
Marty  South,  dressed  for  out-door  work. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come,  Mr  Winterborne  ?  "  she  said. 
u  I've  been  waiting  there  hours  and  hours,  and  at  last  I 
thought  I  must  try  to  find  you." 

"  Bless  my  soul,  I'd  quite  forgot,"  said  Giles. 

What  he  had  forgotten  was  that  there  were  a  thousand 
young  fir-trees  to  be  planted  in  a  neighbouring  spot  which 
had  been  cleared  by  the  woodcutters,  and  that  he  had 
arranged  to  plant  them  with  his  own  hands.  He  had  a 
marvellous  power  of  making  trees  grow.  Although  he 
would  seem  to  shovel  in  the  earth  quite  carelessly  there 
was  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  the  fir,  oak,  or 
beech  that  he  was  operating  on  ;  so  that  the  roots  took 
hold  of  the  soil  in  a  few  days.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  of  the  journeymen  planted,  although  they  seemed  to  go 
through  an  identically  similar  process,  one  quarter  of  the 
trees  would  die  away  during  the  ensuing  August. 

.  Hence  Winterborne  found  delight  in  the  work  even 
when,  as  at  present,  he  contracted  to  do  it  on  portions  of 
the  woodland  in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest.  Marty, 
who  turned  her  hand  to  anything,  was  usually  the  one  who 
performed  the  part  of  keeping  the  trees  in  a  perpendicular 
position  whilst  he  threw  in  the  mould. 

The  holes  were  already  dug,  and  they  set  to  work. 
Winterborne's  fingers  were  endowed  with  a  gentle  con- 
juror's touch  in  spreading  the  roots  of  each  little  tree, 
resulting  in  a  sort  of  caress  under  which  the  delicate  fibres 
all  laid  themselves  out  in  their  proper  directions  for  growth. 
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He  put  most  of  these  roots  towards  the  south-west;  for,  he 
said,  in  forty  years'  time  when  some  great  gale  is  blowing 
from  that  quarter,  the  trees  will  require  the  strongest  hold- 
fast on  that  side  to  stand  against  it  and  not  fall. 

"  How  they  sigh  directly  we  put  'em  upright,  though 
while  they  are  lying  down  they  don't  sigh  at  all,"  said 
Marty. 

«  Do  they  ?  "  said  Giles.     «  I've  never  noticed  it." 

She  erected  one  of  the  young  pines  into  its  hole,  and 
held  up  her  finger  ;  the  soft  musical  breathing  instantly  set 
in,  which  was  not  to  cease  night  or  day  till  the  grown  tree 
should  be  felled,  probably  long  after  the  two  planters  should 
be  felled  themselves. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  the  girl  continued,  "as  if  they  sigh 
because  they  are  very  sorry  to  begin  life  in  earnest — just  as 
we  be." 

<c  Just  as  we  be  ?  "  He  looked  critically  at  her.  "  You 
ought  not  to  feel  like  that,  Marty." 

Her  only  reply  was  turning  to  take  up  the  next  tree  ; 
and  they  planted  on  through  a  great  part  of  the  day,  almost 
without  another  word. 


O.  W.  HOLMES 

CXXII.  TALKING  TREES 

'""PHE  woods  are  all  alive  to  one  who  walks  through  them 
with  his  mind  in  an  excited  state,  and  his  eyes  and 
ears  wide  open.  The  trees  are  always  talking,  not  merely 
whispering  with  their  leaves  (for  every  tree  talks  to  itself 
in  that  way,  even  when  it  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  a 
pasture),  but  grating  their  boughs  against  each  other,  as 
old  horn-handed  farmers  press  their  dry,  rustling  palms 
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together,  dropping  a  nut  or  a  leaf  or  a  twig,  clicking  to  the 
tap  of  a  woodpecker,  or  rustling  as  a  squirrel  flashes  along  a 
branch.  It  was  now  the  season  of  singing-birds,  and  the 
woods  were  haunted" with  mysterious,  tender  music.  The 
voices  of  the  birds  which  love  the  deeper  shades  of  the 
forest  are  sadder  than  those  of  the  open  fields  :  these  are 
the  nuns  who  have  taken  the  veil,  the  hermits  that  have 
hidden  themselves  away  from  the  world  and  tell  their 
griefs  to  the  infinite  listening  Silences  of  the  wilderness — 
for  the  one  deep  inner  silence  that  Nature  breaks  with  her 
fitful  superficial  sounds  becomes  multiplied  as  the  image  of 
a  star  in  ruffled  waters.  Strange  !  the  woods  at  first 
convey  the  impression  of  profound  repose,  and  yet,  if  you 
watch  their  ways  with  open  ear,  you  find  the  life  which  is 
in  them  is  restless  and  nervous  as  that  of  a  woman  :  the 
little  twigs  are  crossing  and  twining  and  separating  like 
slender  fingers  that  cannot  be  still ;  the  stray  leaf  is  to  be 
flattened  into  its  place  like  a  truant  curl ;  the  limbs  sway 
and  twist,  impatient  of  their  constrained  attitude  ;  and  the 
rounded  masses  of  foliage  swell  upward  and  subside  from 
time  to  time  with  long,  soft  sighs,  and,  it  may  be,  the 
falling  of  a  few  rain-drops  which  had  lain  hidden  among 
the  deeper  shadows.  I  pray  you,  notice,  in  the  sweet 
summer  days  which  will  soon  see  you  among  the  mountains, 
this  inward  tranquillity  that  belongs  to  the  heart  of  the 
woodland,  with  this  nervousness,  for  I  do  not  know  what 
else  to  call  it,  of  outer  movement.  One  would  say  that 
Nature,  like  untrained  persons,  could  not  sit  still  without 
nestling  about  or  doing  something  with  her  limbs  or 
features,  and  that  high  breeding  was  only  to  be  looked  for 
in  trim  gardens,  where  the  soul  of  the  trees  is  ill  at  ease 
perhaps,  but  their  manners  are  unexceptionable,  and  a 
rustling  branch  or  leaf  falling  out  of  season  is  an  indecorum. 
The  real  forest  is  hardly  still  except  in  the  Indian  summer  ; 
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then  there  is  death  in  the  house,  and  they  are  waiting  for 
the  sharp  shrunken  months  to  come  with  white  raiment 
for  the  summer's  burial. 


WILFRED  WHITTEN 

CXXIII.  TWO  MOONS 

T  AST  Sunday  night — the  eve  of  our  return  to  town — I 
said  I  would  take  a  short  stroll  while  they  laid  supper. 
So  I  stepped  out  upon  the  bridge  above  the  little  railway 
station,  and  gave  myself  to  the  night.  The  harvest  moon 
was  climbing,  large  and  lurid,  over  the  flat  corn-lands  and 
more  distant  marshes.  I  could  not  see  the  river,  but  I 
could  feel  its  pressure  out  there,  and  oyster  smack  and  hay- 
barge  came  as  easily  to  mind.  I  leaned  on  the  white 
parapet  and  thought  of  the  root-crops  increasing  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  earth  nourishing  her  green  things  with 
the  great  strength  that  remained  to  her.  The  moon  rose 
higher,  and  new  breadths  of  country  shimmered  into  view, 
with  here  and  there  a  blot  that  I  knew  must  be  a  farm- 
house, and  here  and  there  a  glint  that  meant  a  haystack. 
I  even  fancied  that  a  ghostly  sail  was  moving  up  the  river 
course.  Meanwhile,  the  road  behind  me  was  astir  with 
footfalls,  for  the  people  were  still  straggling  from  church, 
and  little  knots  of  oystermen  stood  discussing  their  affairs, 
finding  therein  cause  for  laughter  where  no  cause  was. 
And  there  were  lovers  about. 

Having  mentioned  these  sights  and  sounds,  heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  now  graft  on  them  a  mood  a  whit  less 
commonplace  or  less  real  to  the  common  lot  ! 

I  had,  indeed,  only  been  thinking  how  this  same  scene 
might  have  touched  me  ten  years  ago,  and  comparing  this 
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with  its  effect  now.  Ten  years  ago  such  a  moon,  such 
concord  of  village  voices,  and  such  interlacing  whisperings 
of  passing  lovers,  would  not  have  left  me  cold.  Ten  to 
one  I  should  have  embraced  (if  not  founded)  a  religion  on 
the  spot.  The  hour  would  have  related  itself  to  my  ego 
as  wax  to  a  matrix,  and  I  should  have  wept  if  only  to  find 
I  could  not  weep.  I  should  have  hurried  in,  not  to  pick  a 
duck,  but  to  register  a  scheme  of  life.  And  Goethe  would 
have  been  my  priest,  and  Keats  my  acolyte,  and  all  men 
my  scorn.  And  it  would  have  come  to  nothing. 

It  was  different  on  Sunday  night,  and  somehow  it  was 
the  difference  that  took  me.  The  moon  pushing  her  way 
upwards  through  the  vapours,  and  the  scent  of  the  beans 
and  kitchen  stuff  from  the  allotments,  and  the  gleaming 
rails  below,  spoke  of  the  resumption  of  daily  burdens.  But 
let  us  drop  that  jargon.  Why  call  that  a  burden  which  can 
never  be  lifted  ?  This  calm  necessity  that  dwells  with  the 
matured  man  to  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  dree 
his  weird  whatever  befall,  is  a  badge,  not  a  burden.  It  is 
the  stimulus  of  sound  natures,  and  as  the  weight  of  his 
wife's  arm  makes  a  man's  body  proud,  so  the  sense  of  his 
usefulness  to  the  world  does  but  warm  and  indurate  his 
soul.  It  is  something  when  a  man  comes  to  this  mind,  and 
with  all  his  capacity  to  err,  is  abreast  of  life  at  last.  He 
shall  not  regret  the  infrequency  of  his  inspirations,  for  he 
will  know  that  the  day  of  his  strength  has  set  in.  And  if, 
for  poesy,  some  grave  Virgilian  line  should  pause  on  his 
memory,  or  some  tongue  of  Hebrew  fire  leap  from  the 
ashes  of  his  godly  youth,  it  will  be  enough.  But  if  cold 
duck  wait — why,  then,  to  supper  ! 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

CXXIV.  A  TROPICAL  RIVER 

paddled  onward  hour  after  hour,  sheltering  them- 
selves as  best  they  could  under  the  shadow  of  the  southern 
bank,  while  on  their  right  hand  the  full  sun-glare  lay  upon 
the  enormous  wall  of  mimosas,  figs  and  laurels,  which  formed 
the  northern  forest,  broken  by  the  slender  shafts  of  bamboo 
tufts,  and  decked  with  a  thousand  gaudy  parasites ;  bank  upon 
bank  of  gorgeous  bloom  piled  upward  to  the  sky,  till  where 
its  outline  cut  the  blue,  flowers  and  leaves,  too  lofty  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye,  formed  a  broken  rainbow  of  all 
hues  quivering  in  the  ascending  streams  of  azure  mist,  until 
they  seemed  to  melt  and  mingle  with  the  very  heavens. 

And  as;the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  a  great  stillness 
fell  upon  the  forest.  The  jaguars  and  the  monkeys  had 
hidden  themselves  in  the  darkest  depths  of  the  woods. 
The  birds'  notes  died  out  one  by  one  ;  the  very  butterflies 
ceased  their  flitting  over  the  tree-tops,  and  slept  with 
outspread  wings  upon  the  glossy  leaves,  undistinguishable 
from  the  flowers  around  them.  Now  and  then  a  colibri 
whirred  downward  toward  the  water,  hummed  for  a 
moment  around  some  pendent  flower,  and  then  the  living 
gem  was  lost  in  the  deep  blackness  of  the  inner  wood, 
among  tree  trunks  as  huge  and  dark  as  the  pillars  of  some 
Hindoo  shrine  ;  or  a  parrot  swung  and  screamed  at  them 
from  an  over-hanging  bough  ;  or  a  thirsty  monkey  slid 
lazily  down  a  liana  to  the  surface  of  the  stream,  dipped  up 
the  water  in  his  tiny  hand,  and  started  chattering  back, 
as  his  eyes  met  those  of  some  foul  alligator  peering  upward 
through  the  clear  depths  below.  In  shaded  nooks  beneath 
the  boughs,  the  capybaras,  rabbits  as  large  as  sheep,  went 
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paddling  sleepily  round  and  round,  thrusting  up  their 
unwieldy  heads  among  the  blooms  of  the  blue  water-lilies  ; 
while  black  and  purple  water-hens  ran  up  and  down  upon 
the  rafts  of  floating  leaves.  The  shining  snout  of  a  fresh- 
water dolphin  rose  slowly  to  the  surface  ;  a  jet  of  spray 
whirred  up ;  a  rainbow  hung  upon  it  for  a  moment ;  and 
the  black  snout  sank  lazily  again.  Here  and  there,  too,  upon 
some  shallow  pebbly  shore,  scarlet  flamingoes  stood  dream- 
ing knee-deep,  on  one  leg ;  crested  cranes  pranced  up  and 
down,  admiring  their  own  finery  ;  and  ibises  and  egrets 
dipped  their  bills  under  water  in  search  of  prey  :  but  before 
noon  even  those  had  slipped  away,  and  there  reigned  a  still- 
ness which  might  be  heard — such  a  stillness  (to  compare 
small  things  with  great)  as  broods  beneath  the  rich 
shadows  of  Amyas's  own  Devon  woods,  or  among  the  lonely 
sweeps  of  Exmoor,  when  the  heather  is  in  flower. 


EDWARD  LEAR 

CXXV.  KHIMARA 

people  of  Khimaia  are  all  of  Greek  origin,  and 
speak  Romaic,  though  those  of  the  towns  I  have 
passed  on  my  way,  although  Christian,  are  all  Albanian 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  such  as  the  Kasnetzi. 
The  Khimariotes  of  this  place  declare  that  the  town 
contains  vestiges  of  sixty-two  churches.  There  are  some 
remains  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock,  but  all  in  a  state  of  total  ruin,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Economo  of  Khimara  is  in  complete  accordance  with 
that  of  his  native  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

As  I  walked  slowly  up  the  zigzag  path  to  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  I  had  leisure  to  examine  my  numerous  new 
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acquaintance,  whom  I  thought  by  far  the  most  wild  and 
most  typical  of  Albanian  character  that  I  had  yet  seen  ; 
the  men  wear  their  hair  extremely  long,  and  walk  with 
the  complete  strut  of  Albanian  dignity — the  loftiest  and 
most  sovereign  expression  of  pride  and  independence  in 
every  gesture.  As  for  the  females,  I  saw  none,  except  a 
few  of  the  heavy  stick-laden,  who  were  toiling  up  the 
hill,  clad  in  dark  blue  dresses  with  red  aprons  (worn 
behind)  and  red-worked  hose.  Guided  by  Anastasio,  who 
seemed  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  general  acquaintance,  and  was 
greeted  with  excessive  hilarity,  we  proceeded  to  a  house, 
where,  in  a  dark  room  of  great  size,  a  mat  and  cushions 
were  spread  for  me,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  company. 
A  very  aged  man,  more  than  a  century  old,  occupied  a  bed 
in  one  corner ;  a  screaming  baby  in  a  cradle  on  the 
opposite  side,  illustrated  another  extreme  point  of  the  seven 
ages  of  the  family  ;  two  or  three  women,  retiring  into  the 
obscurest  shade,  seemed  to  be  knitting,  while  circles  of 
long-haired  Khimariotes  thronged  the  floor. 

Many  of  these,  both  outside  and  in  the  house,  extended 
their  hands  for  mine  to  shake,  I  supposed  from  being  aware 
of  Frank  modes  of  salutation  :  but  among  them,  three  or 
four  gave  me  so  peculiar  a  twist  or  crack  of  my  fingers, 
that  I  was  struck  by  its  singularity ;  though  it  was  not 
until  my  hand  had  been  held  firmly  for  a  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre,  accompanied  by  a  look  of  interrogation  from 
the  holder,  that  the  thought  flashed  on  my  mind,  that 
what  I  observed  was  a  concerted  signal.  I  shortly  became 
fully  aware  that  I  was  among  people  who,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  had  fled  from  justice  in  other  lands. 

Of  these  was  one  who,  with  his  face  entirely  muffled 
excepting  one  eye,  kept  aloof  in  the  darker  part  of  the 
chamber,  until  having  thoroughly  scrutinised  me,  he 
came  forward  and,  dropping  his  capote,  discovered  to  my 
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horror  and  amazement,  features  which,  though  disguised 
by  an  enormous  growth  of  hair,  I  could  not  fail  to 
recognise.  "The  world  is  my  city  now,"  said  he;  "I 
am  become  a  savage  like  those  with  whom  I  dwell.  What 
is  life  to  me  ? "  And  covering  his  face  again,  he  wept 
with  a  heart-breaking  bitterness  only  life-exiles  can  know. 
Alas  !  henceforth  this  wild  Alsatia  of  the  mountains — 
this  strange  and  fearful  Khimara — wore  to  my  thoughts  a 
tenfold  garb  of  melancholy,  when  I  considered  it  as  the 
refuge,  during  the  remainder  of  a  weary  life,  of  men  whose 
early  years  had  been  passed  in  far  other  abodes  and  society. 


P.  B.  SHELLEY 

CXXVI.  THE  CEMETERY  AT  ROME 

DEHOLD  the  wrecks  of  what  a  great  nation  once 
dedicated  to  the  abstractions  of  the  mind  !  Rome 
is  a  city,  as  it  were,  of  the  dead,  or  rather  of  those  who 
cannot  die,  and  who  survive  the  puny  generations  which 
inhabit  and  pass  over  the  spot  which  they  have  made 
sacred  to  eternity.  In  Rome,  at  least  in  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  your  recognition  of  ancient  time,  you  see  nothing  of  the 
Italians.  The  nature  of  the  city  assists  the  delusion,  for 
its  vast  and  antique  walls  describe  a  circumference  of 
sixteen  miles,  and  thus  the  population  is  thinly  scattered 
over  this  space,  nearly  as  great  as  London.  Wide  wild 
fields  are  enclosed  within  it,  and  there  are  lanes  and  copses 
winding  among  the  ruins,  and  a  great  green  hill,  lonely 
and  bare,  which  overhangs  the  Tiber.  The  gardens  of 
the  modern  palaces  are  like  wild  woods  of  cedar  and 
cypress  and  pine,  and  the  neglected  walks  are  overgrown 
with  weeds.  The  English  burying-place  is  a  green  slope 
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near  the  walls,  under  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius,  and 
is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  cemetery  I  ever 
beheld.  To  see  the  sun  shining  on  its  bright  grass,  fresh 
when  we  first  visited  it,  with  the  autumnal  dews,  and  hear 
the  whisperings  of  the  wind  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
which  have  overgrown  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the  soil 
which  is  stirring  in  the  sun-warm  earth,  and  to  mark  the 
tombs,  mostly  of  women  and  young  people  who  were 
buried  there,  one  might,  if  one  were  to  die,  desire  the 
sleep  they  seem  to  sleep.  Such  is  the  human  mind,  and 
so  it  peoples  with  its  wishes  vacancy  and  oblivion. 


W.  S.  LANDOR 

CXXVII.  THE  SENISCALCO 

P  ROB  ABLY,  so  near  as  I  am  to  Florence,  and  so  dear 
as  Florence  hath  always  been  to  me,  I  shall  see  that 
city  no  more.  The  last  time  I  saw  it,  I  only  passed 
through.  Four  years  ago,  you  remember,  I  lost  my  friend 
Acciaioli.  Early  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  his 
kindness  had  induced  him  to  invite  me  again  to  Naples, 
and  I  undertook  a  journey  to  the  place  where  my  life  had 
been  too  happy.  There  are  many  who  pay  dearly  for 
sunshine  early  in  the  season  :  many,  for  pleasure  in  the 
prime  of  life.  After  one  day  lost  in  idleness  at  Naples, 
if  intense  and  incessant  thoughts  (however  fruitless)  may 
be  called  so,  I  proceeded  by  water  to  Sorrento,  and  thence 
over  the  mountains  to  Amalfi.  Here,  amid  whatever  is 
most  beautiful  and  most  wonderful  in  scenery,  I  found  the 
Seniscalco.  His  palace,  his  gardens,  his  terraces,  his  woods, 
abstracted  his  mind  entirely  from  the  solicitudes  of  state ; 
and  I  was  gratified  at  finding  in  the  absolute  ruler  of  a 
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kingdom,  the  absolute  master  of  his  time.  Rare  felicity  \' 
and  he  enjoyed  it  the  more  after  the  toils  of  business  and 
the  intricacies  of  policy.  His  reception  of  me  was  most 
cordial.  He  showed  me  his  long  avenues  of  oranges  and 
citrons  ;  he  helped  me  to  mount  the  banks  of  slippery 
short  herbage,  whence  we  could  look  down  on  their  dark 
masses,  and  their  broad  irregular  belts,  gemmed  with 
golden  fruit  and  sparkling  flowers.  We  stood  high  above 
them,  but  not  above  their  fragrance,  and  sometimes  we 
wished  the  breeze  to  bring  us  it,  and  sometimes  to  carry  a 
part  of  it  away ;  and  the  breeze  came  and  went  as  if 
obedient  to  our  volition.  Another  day  he  conducted  me 
farther  from  the  palace,  and  showed  me,  with  greater 
pride  than  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  before,  the  pale  green 
olives,  on  little  smooth  plants,  the  first  year  of  their 
bearing.  "I  will  teach  my  people  here,"  said  he,  "to 
make  as  delicate  oil  as  any  of  our  Tuscans."  We  had 
feasts  among  the  caravans  :  we  had  dances  by  day  under 
the  shade  of  the  mulberries,  by  night  under  the  lamps  of 
the  arcade  :  we  had  music  on  the  shore  and  on  the  water. 

When  next  I  stood  before  him,  it  was  afar  from  these* 
Torches  flamed  through  the  pine-forest  of  Certosa  :  priests 
and  monks  led  the  procession  :  the  sound  of  the  brook 
alone  rilled  up  the  intervals  of  the  dirge  :  and  other  plumes 
than  the  dancers'  waved  round  what  was  Acciaioli. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CXXVIII.  THE  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  VENICE 

TN  the  olden  days  of  travelling,  now  to  return  no  more,  in 

which  distance  could  not  be  vanquished  without  toil, 

but  in  which  that  toil  was  rewarded,  partly  by  the  power 
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of  deliberate  survey  of  the  countries  through  which  the 
journey  lay,  and  partly  by  the  happiness  of  the  evening  hours, 
when  from  the  top  of  the  last  hill  he  had  surmounted, 
the  traveller  beheld  the  quiet  village  where  he  was  to 
rest,  scattered  among  the  meadows  beside  its  valley  stream  ; 
or,  from  the  long  hoped  for  turn  in  the  dusty  perspective  of 
the  causeway,  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  towers  of  some 
famed  city,  faint  in  the  rays  of  sunset — hours  of  peaceful 
and  thoughtful  pleasure,  for  which  the  rush  of  the  arrival 
in  the  railway  station  is  perhaps  not  always,  or  to  all  men, 
an  equivalent — in  those  days  I  say,  when  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  be  anticipated  and  remembered  in  the  first 
aspect  of  each  successive  halting-place  than  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  glass  roofing  and  iron  girder,  there  were  few 
moments  of  which  the  recollection  was  more  fondly 
cherished  by  the  traveller  than  that  which  .  .  .  brought  him 
within  sight  of  Venice,  as  his  gondola  shot  into  the  open 
lagoon  from  the  canal  of  Mestre.  Not  but  that  the  aspect 
of  the  city  itself  was  generally  the  source  of  some  slight 
disappointment,  for,  seen  in  this  direction,  its  buildings  are 
far  less  characteristic  than  those  of  the  other  great  towns 
of  Italy  ;  but  this  inferiority  was  partly  disguised  by  dis- 
tance, and  more  than  atoned  for  by  the  strange  rising  of  its 
walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  deep 
sea,  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  mind  or  the  eye  could  at 
once  comprehend  the  shallowness  of  the  vast  sheet  of  water 
which  stretched  away  in  leagues  of  rippling  lustre  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  trace  the  narrow  line  of  islets  bounding 
it  to  the  east.  The  salt  breeze,  the  white  moaning  sea- 
birds,  the  masses  of  black  weed  separating  and  disappearing 
gradually,  in  knots  of  heaving  shoal,  under  the  advance  of 
the  steady  tide,  all  proclaimed  it  to  be  indeed  the  ocean  on 
whose  bosom  the  great  city  rested  so  calmly  ;  not  such 
blue,  soft,  lake-like  ocean  as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promon- 
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tories,  or  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Genoa,  but  a 
sea  with  the  bleak  power  of  our  own  northern  waves,  yei 
subdued  into  a  strange  spacious  rest,  and  changed  from  its 
angry   pallor   into   a    field  of  burnished    gold,  as  the  sun 
declined  behind  the  belfry  tower  of  the  lonely  island  church 
fitly  named  "  Sf  George  of  the  Seaweed."     As  the  boat 
drew  nearer  the  city,  the  coast  which  the  traveller  had  just 
left  sank  behind  him  into  one  long,  low,  sad-coloured  line, 
tufted  irregularly  with    brushwood   and    willows:    but  at 
what  seemed  its  northern  extremity,  the  hills  of  Arqua  rose 
in  a  dark  cluster  of  purple  pyramids,  balanced  on  the  bright 
mirage  of  the  lagoon  ;    two  or   three   smooth   surges   of 
inferior  hill   extended   themselves   about   their   roots,  and 
beyond    these,  beginning    with    the    craggy    peaks    above 
Vicenza,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  girded  the  whole  horizon 
to  the  north — a  wall  of  jagged  blue,  here  and  there  showing 
through  its  clefts  a  wilderness  of  misty  precipices,  fading 
far  back  into  the  recesses  of  Cadore,  and  itself  rising  and 
breaking  away  eastward,  where  the  sun  struck   opposite 
upon  its  snow,  into  mighty  fragments  of  peaked   light, 
standing  up  behind  the  barred  clouds  of  evening,  one  after 
another,  countless,  the  crown  of  the  Adrian  Sea,  until  the 
eye   turned    back   from  pursuing  them,  to  rest  upon  the 
nearer  burning  of  the  campaniles  of  Murano,  and  on  the 
great  city,  where  it  magnified  itself  along  the  waves,  as  the 
quick  silent  pacing  of  the  gondola  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
And  at  last,  when  its  walls  were  reached,  and  the  outmost 
of  its  untrodden  streets  was  entered,  not  through  towered 
gate  or  guarded  rampart,  but  as  a  deep  inlet  between  two 
rocks  of  coral  in  the   Indian   Sea  ;    when   first  upon  the 
traveller's  sight  opened  the  long  ranges  of  columned  palaces 
— each  with  its  image  cast  down,  beneath  its  feet,  upon  that 
green    pavement   which    every   breeze    broke    into    new 
fantasies  of  rich  tessellation  ;  when  first,  at  the  extremity  of 
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the  bright  vista,  the  shadowy  Rialto  threw  its  colossal  curve 
slowly  forth  from  behind  the  palace  of  the  Camerlenghi  ; 
that  strange  curve,  so  delicate,  so  adamantine,  strong  as  a 
mountain  cavern,  graceful  as  a  bow  just  bent ;  when  first, 
before  its  moonlike  circumference  was  all  risen,  the 
gondolier's  cry,  "  Ah  !  Stali  !  "  struck  sharp  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  prow  turned  aside  under  the  mighty  cornices  that 
half  met  over  the  narrow  canal,  where  the  plash  of  the 
water  followed  close  and  loud,  ringing  along  the  marble  by 
the  boat's  side  ;  and  when  at  last  that  boat  darted  forth 
upon  the  breadth  of  silver  sea,  across  which  the  front  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  flushed  with  its  sanguine  veins,  looks  to  the 
snowy  dome  of  Our  Lady  of  Salvation,  it  was  no  marvel 
that  the  mind  should  be  so  deeply  entranced  by  the  visionary 
charm  of  a  scene  so  beautiful  and  so  strange,  as  to  forget 
the  darker  truths  of  its  history  and  its  being.  Well  might 
it  seem  that  such  a  city  had  owed  her  existence  rather  to 
the  rod  of  the  enchanter,  than  the  fear  of  the  fugitive  ;  that 
the  waters  which  encircled  her  had  been  chosen  for  the 
mirror  of  her  state,  rather  than  the  shelter  of  her  naked- 
ness ;  and  that  all  which  in  nature  was  wild  or  merciless — 
Time  and  Decay,  as  well  as  the  waves  and  tempests — had  been 
won  to  adorn  her  instead  of  to  destroy,  and  might  still  spare, 
for  ages  to  come,  that  beauty  which  seemed  to  have  fixed  for 
its  throne  the  sands  of  the  hour-glass,  as  well  as  of  the  sea. 


LORD  BYRON 

CXXIX.  A  STORM  AT  SEA 

T  LOOK  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  matters, 

at  least  to  poets  : — with  the  exception  of  Walter  Scott, 

Moore,  and  Southey,  perhaps,  who  have  been  voyagers,  I 
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have  swam  more  miles  than  all  the  rest  of  them  together 
now  living  ever  sailed^  and  have  lived  for  months  and 
months  on  shipboard  ;  and  during  the  whole  period  of  my 
life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever  passed  a  month  out  of  sight 
of  the  Ocean  :  besides  being  brought  up  from  two  years 
till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it.  I  recollect  v/hen  anchored  off 
Cape  Sigeum  in  1810,  in  an  English  frigate,  a  violent 
squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so  violent  as  to  make  us  imagine 
that  the  ship  would  part  cable,  or  drive  from  her  anchor- 
age. Mr  Hobhouse  and  myself,  and  some  officers  had  been 
up  the  Dardanelles  to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time. 
The  aspect  of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as 
need  be,  the  sea  being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  danger- 
ous, and  the  navigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the  isles  and 
currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lemnos, 
Tenedos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  time.  But  what 
seemed  the  most  "poetical"  of  all  at  the  moment,  were  the 
numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek  and  Turkish  craft, 
which  were  obliged  to  "  cut  and  run  "  before  the  wind, 
from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some  for  Tenedos,  some  for 
other  isles,  some  for  the  main,  and  some  it  might  be  for 
eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little  scudding  vessels,  darting 
over  the  foam  in  the  twilight,  now  appearing  and  now  dis- 
appearing between  the  waves  in  the  cloud  of  night,  with 
their  peculiar  white  sails  (the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  "coarse 
canvas"  but  of  white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  quickly, 
but  less  safely  than  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them  ; 
their  evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks  in 
the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their  littlenesses  con- 
tending with  the  giant  element,  which  made  our  stout  forty- 
four's  teak  timbers  (she  was  built  in  India)  creak  again  ;  their 
aspect  and  their  motion,  all  struck  me  as  something  far 
more  "  poetical "  than  the  mere  broad,  brawling,  shipless  sea, 
and  the  sullen  winds,  could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 
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O.  W.  HOLMES 

CXXX.  THE  LOST  SLOOP 

r"PHE  firing  of  the  guns  at  the  Navy-yard  is  easily  heard 
at  the  place  where  I  was  born  and  lived.  "There  is 
a  ship  of  war  come  in,"  they  used  to  say,  when  they  heard 
them.  Of  course,  I  supposed  that  such  vessels  came  in 
unexpectedly,  after  indefinite  years  of  absence, — suddenly 
as  falling  stones ;  and  that  the  great  guns  roared  in  their 
astonishment  and  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  old  war-ship 
splitting  the  bay  with  her  cut  water.  Now  the  sloop-of- 
war  the  Wasp,  Captain  Blakely,  after  gloriously  capturing 
the  Reindeer  and  the  Avon^  had  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  the  ocean,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lost.  But  there  was 
no  proof  of  it,  and,  of  course,  for  a  time,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  she  might  be  heard  from.  Long  after  the  last 
real  chance  had  utterly  vanished,  I  pleased  myself  with  the  fond 
illusion  that  somewhere  on  the  waste  of  waters  she  was  still 
floating,  and  there  were  years  during  which  I  never  heard 
the  sound  of  the  great  guns  booming  inland  from  the  Navy- 
yard  without  saying  to  myself,  "  The  Wasp  has  come  !  " 
and  almost  thinking  I  could  see  her,  as  she  rolled  in, 
crumpling  the  water  before  her,  weather-beaten,  barnacled, 
with  shattered  spars  and  threadbare  canvas,  welcomed  by 
the  shouts  and  tears  of  thousands.  This  was  one  of  those 
dreams  that  I  nursed  and  never  told. — Let  me  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  now  and  say,  that,  so  late  as  to  have  outgrown 
childhood,  perhaps  to  have  got  far  on  toward  manhood, 
when  the  roar  of  the  cannon  has  struck  suddenly  on  my 
ear,  I  have  started  with  a  thrill  of  vague  expectation  and 
tremulous  delight,  and  long-unspoken  words  have  articulated 
themselves  in  the  mind's  dumb  whisper,  The  Wasp  has  come  J 
Q 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING 

CXXXI.  THE  GALLEY  SLAVE 

"  "M"O,  I'm  tired.  Let's  .talk.  What  happened  the  other 
night?" 

"  I  had  an  awful  dream  about  that  galley  of  ours.  I 
dreamed  I  was  drowned  in  a  fight.  You  see  we  ran 
alongside  another  ship  in  harbour.  The  water  was  dead 
still  except  where  our  oars  whipped  it  up.  You  know 
where  I  always  sit  in  our  galley  ?  "  He  spoke  haltingly  at 
first,  under  a  fine  English  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

"  No.  That's  news  to  me,"  I  answered  meekly,  my 
heart  beginning  to  beat. 

"  On  the  fourth  oar  from  the  bow  on  the  right  side  on 
the  upper  deck.  There  were  four  of  ,us  at  that  oar,  all 
chained.  I  remember  watching  the  water  and  trying  to 
get  my  handcuffs  off  before  the  row  began.  Then  we 
closed  up  on  the  other  ship,  and  all  their  fighting  men 
jumped  over  our  bulwarks,  and  my  bench  was  broke  and 
I  was  pinned  down  with  the  three  other  fellows  on  top  of 
me,  and  the  big  oar  jammed  across  our  backs." 

"  Well  ?  "  Charlie's  eyes  were  alive  and  alight.  He 
was  looking  at  the  wall  behind  my  chair. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  fought.  The  men  were 
trampling  all  over  my  back,  and  I  lay  low.  Then  our 
rowers  on  the  left  side — tied  to  their  oars,  you  know — 
began  to  yell  and  backwater.  I  could  hear  the  water 
sizzle,  and  we  spun  round  like  a  cockchafer,  and  I  knew, 
lying  where  I  was,  that  there  was  a  galley  coming-' up 
bow-on,  to  ram  us  on  the  left  side.  I  could  just  lift  up 
my  head  and  see  her  sail  over  the  bulwarks.  We  wanted 
to  meet  her  bow  to  bow,  but  it  was  too  late.  We  could 
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only  turn  a  little  bit  because  the  galley  on  our  right  had 
hooked  herself  on  to  us  and  stopped  our  moving.  Then, 
by  gum  !  there  was  a  crash  !  Our  left  oars  began  to  break 
as  the  other  galley,  the  moving  one,  y'know,  stuck  her  nose 
into  them.  Then  the  lower  deck  oars  shot  up  through  the 
deck  planking,  butt  first,  and  one  of  them  jumped  clear  up 
into  the  air,  and  came  down  again  close  at  my  head." 

"  How  was  that  managed  ? " 

"The  moving  galley's  bow  was  plunking  them  back 
through  their  own  oar-holes,  and  I  could  hear  no  end  of  a 
shindy  in  the  decks  below.  Then  her  nose  caught  us 
nearly  in  the  middle,  and  we  tilted  sideways,  and  the 
fellows  in  the  right-hand  galley  unhitched  their  hooks  and 
ropes,  and  threw  things  on  to  our  upper  deck — arrows,  and 
hot  pitch  or  something  that  stung,  and  we  went  up  and  up 
and  up  on  the  left  side,  and  the  right  side  dipped,  and  I 
twisted  my  head  round  and  saw  the  water  stand  still  as  it 
topped  the  right  bulwarks,  and  then  it  curled  over  and 
crashed  down  on  the  whole  lot  of  us  on  the  right  side,  and 
I  felt  it  hit  my  back,  and  I  woke." 

"  One  minute,  Charlie.  When  the  sea  topped  the 
bulwarks,  what  did  it  look  like  ? "  I  had  my  reasons  for 
asking.  A  man  of  my  acquaintance  had  once  gone  down 
with  a  leaking  ship  in  a  still  sea,  and  had  seen  the  water 
level  pause  for  an  instant  ere  it  fell  on  the  deck. 

"It  looked  just  like  a  banjo-string  drawn  tight,  and  it 
seemed  to  stay  there  for  years,"  said  Charlie. 

Exactly.  The  other  man  had  said  :  "  It  looked  like  a 
silver  wire  laid  down  along  the  bulwarks,  and  I  thought  it 
was  never  going  to  break."  He  had  paid  everything 
except  the  bare  life  for  this  little  valueless  piece  of  know- 
ledge, and  I  had  travelled  ten  thousand  weary  miles  to  meet 
him  and  take  his  knowledge  at  second  hand.  But  Charlie, 
the  bank  clerk  on  twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  who  had 
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never  been  out  of  sight  of  a  made  road,  knew  it  all.  It 
was  no  consolation  to  me  that  once  in  his  lives  he  had  been 
forced  to  die  for  his  gains.  I  also  must  have  died  scores  of 
times,  but  behind  me,  because  I  could  have  used  my 
knowledge,  the  doors  were  shut. 


WASHINGTON    IRVING 

CXXXII.  FISHING 

first  essay  was  along  a  mountain  brook,  among  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson  ;  a  most  unfortunate  place 
for  the  execution  of  those  piscatory  tactics  which  had  been 
invented  along  the  velvet  margins  of  quiet  English  rivulets. 
It  was  one  of  those  wild  streams  that  lavish,  among  our 
romantic  solitudes,  unheeded  beauties,  enough  to  fill  the 
sketch-book  of  a  hunter  of  the  picturesque.  Sometimes  it 
would  leap  down  rocky  shelves,  making  small  cascades, 
over  which  the  trees  threw  their  broad  balancing  sprays, 
and  long,  nameless  weeds  hung  in  fringes  from  the  im- 
pending banks,  dripping  with  diamond  drops.  Sometimes 
it  would  brawl  and  fret  along  a  ravine  in  the  matted  shade 
of  a  forest,  filling  it  with  murmurs  ;  and  after  this  ter- 
magant career,  would  steal  forth  into  open  day  with  the 
most  placid  demure  face  imaginable  ;  as  I  have  seen  some 
pestilential  shrew  of  a  housewife,  after  filling  her  home  with 
uproar  and  ill  -  humour,  come  dimpling  out  of  doors, 
swimming  and  courtesying,  and  smiling  upon  all  the 
world. 

How  smoothly  would  this  vagrant  brook  glide,  at  such 
times,  through  some  bosom  of  green  meadow-land  among 
the  mountains,  where  the  quiet  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  occasional  tinkling  of  a  bell  from  the  lazy  cattle  among 
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the  clover,  or  the  sound  of  a  woodcutter's  axe  from  the 
neighbouring  forest. 

For  my  part,  I  was  always  a  bungler  at  all  kinds  of 
sport  that  required  either  patience  or  adroitness,  and  had 
not  angled  above  half  an  hour  before  I  had  completely 
"satisfied  the  sentiment,"  and  convinced  myself  of  the 
truth  of  Izaak  Walton's  opinion  that  angling  is  something 
like  poetry — a  man  must  be  born  to  it. 

I  hooked  myself  instead  of  the  fish  ;  tangled  my  line 
in  every  tree  ;  lost  my  bait  ;  broke  my  rod ;  until  I  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  passed  the  day  under  the 
trees,  reading  old  Izaak  ;  satisfied  that  it  was  his  fascinat- 
ing vein  of  honest  simplicity  and  rural  feeling  that  had 
bewitched  me  and  not  the  passion  for  angling.  My  com- 
panions, however,  were  more  persevering  in  their  delusion. 
I  have  them  at  this  moment  before  my  eyes,  stealing  along 
the  border  of  the  brook,  where  it  lay  open  to  the  day,  or 
was  merely  fringed  by  shrubs  and  bushes.  I  see  the  bittern 
rising  with  hollow  scream  as  they  break  in  upon  his  rarely- 
invaded  haunt ;  the  kingfisher  watching  them  suspiciously 
from  his  dry  tree  that  overhangs  the  deep  black  mill-pond, 
in  the  gorge  of  the  hills;  the  tortoise  letting  himself  slip 
sideways  from  off  the  stone  or  log  on  which  he  is  sunning 
himself ;  and  the  panic-struck  frog  plumping  in  headlong 
as  they  approach,  and  spreading  an  alarm  throughout  the 
watery  world  around. 

I  recollect  also,  that,  after  toiling  and  watching  and 
creeping  about  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  with  scarcely 
any  success,  in  spite  of  all  our  admirable  apparatus,  a 
lubberly  country  urchin  came  down  from  the  hills  with  a 
rod  made  from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  few  yards  of  twine., 
and,  as  Heaven  shall  help  me  !  I  believe,  a  crooked  pin  for 
a  hook  baited  with  a  vile  earthworm — and  in  half  an  hour 
caught  more  fish  than  we  had  nibbles  throughout  the  day. 
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T.  COBBETT 

CXXXIII.  THE  HUNDREDTH  PARTRIDGE 

f  WAS  once  acquainted  with  a  famous  shooter  whose  name 
was  William  Ewing.  He  was  a  barrister  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  became  far  more  renowned  by  his  gun  than  by  his 
law  cases.  We  spent  scores  of  days  together  a-shooting,  and 
were  extremely  well  matched,  I,  having  excellent  dogs  and 
caring  little  about  my  reputation  as  a  shot,  his  dogs  being 
good  for  nothing,  and  he,  caring  more  about  his  reputation  as 
a  shot  than  as  a  lawyer.  The  fact  which  I  am  going  to  relate 
respecting  this  gentleman  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  young 
men,  how  they  become  enamoured  of  this  species  of  vanity. 
We  had  gone;  about  ten  miles  from  our  home,  to  shoot 
where  partridges  were  said  to  be  very  plentiful.  We 
found  them  so.  In  the  course  of  a  November  day,  he  had 
just  before  dark,  shot  and  sent  to  the  farm-house,  or  kept 
in  his  bag,  ninety-nine  partridges.  He  made  some  few 
double  shots,  and  he  might  have  a  miss  or  two,  for  he 
sometimes  shot  when  out  of  my  sight  on  account  of  the 
woods.  However,  he  said  that  he  killed  at  every  shot  ; 
and  as  he  had  counted  the  birds  when  he  went  to  dinner 
at  the  farm-house  and  when  he  cleaned  his  gun,  he,  just, 
before  sunset,  knew  that  he  had  killed  ninety-nine  partridges, 
everyone  upon  the  wing,  and  a  great  part  of  them  in  woods 
very  thickly  set  with  largish  trees.  It  was  a  grand 
achievement ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  wanted  to  make  it 
a  hundred.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  in  that  country, 
darkness  comes  almost  at  once ;  it  is  more  like  the  going 
out  of  a  candle  than  that  of  a  fire  ;  and  I  wanted  to  be 
off,  as  we  had  a  very  bad  road  to  go,  and  as  he,  being 
under  strict  petticoat  government,  to  which  he  most 
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loyally  and  dutifully  submitted,  was  compelled  to  get 
home  that  night,  taking  me  with  him,  the  vehicle  (horse 
and  gig)  being  mine.  I  therefore  pressed  him  to  come 
away,  and  moved  on  myself  towards  the  house  (that  of  old 
John  Brown,  in  Bucks  county,  grandfather  of  that  General 
Brown,  who  gave  some  of  our  whiskered  heroes  such  a 
rough  handling  last  war,  which  was  waged  for  the  purpose 
of  "  deposing  James  Madison ")  at  which  house  I 
would  have  stayed  all  night,  but  from  which  I  was 
compelled  to  go  by  that  watchful  government  under 
which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  live.  Therefore  I  was 
in  haste  to  be  off.  No :  he  would  kill  the  hundredth 
bird  !  In  vain  did  I  talk  of  the  bad  road  and  its  many 
dangers  for  want  of  moon.  The  poor  partridges,  which 
we  had  scattered  about,  were  calling  all  around  us  ;  and, 
just  at  this  moment,  up  got  one  under  his  feet,  in  a 
field  in  which  the  wheat  was  three  or  four  inches  high. 
He  shot  and  missed.  "  That's  it,"  said  he,  running  as  if 
to  pick  up  the  bird.  u  What  ! "  said  I,  "  you  don't  think 
you  killed^  do  you  ?  Why  there  is  the  bird  now,  not  only 
alive,  but  calling  in  that  wood  "  which  was  at  about  a 
hundred  yards'  distance.  He,  in  that  form  of  words  usually 
employed  in  such  cases,  asserted  that  he  shot  the  bird  and 
saw  it  fall ;  and  I,  in  much  about  the  same  form  of  words, 
asserted  that  he  had  missed,  and  that  I,  with  my  own  eyes, 
saw  the  bird  fly  into  the  wood.  This  was  too  much  !  To 
miss  once  out  of  a  hundred  times  !  To  lose  such  a  chance 
of  immortality  !  He  was  a  good-humoured  man  ;  I  liked 
him  very  much  ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  him 
when  he  said,  "  Well,  Sir,  I  killed  the  bird  ;  and  if  you 
choose  to  go  away  and  take  your  dog  away,  so  as  to 
prevent  me  from  finding  it,  you  must  do  it ;  the  dog  is 
yours  to  be  sure."  "  The  dog"  said  I,  in  a  very  mild  tone, 
"  why,  Ewing,  there  is  the  spot  ;  and  could  we  not  see  it, 
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upon  this  smooth  green  surface,  if  it  were  there  ?"  How- 
ever, he  began  to  look  about:  and  I  called  the  dog,  and 
affected  to  join  him  in  the  search.  Pity  for  his  weakness 
got  the  better  of  rny  dread  of  the  bad  road.  After  walking 
backward  and  forward  many  times  upon  about  twenty 
yards  square  with  Our  eyes  to  the  ground,  looking  for  what 
both  of  us  knew  was  not  there,  I  had  passed  him  (he  going 
one  way  and  I  the  other),  and  I  happened  to  be  turning 
round  just  after  I  had  passed  him,  when  I  saw  him,  putting 
his  hand  behind  him,  take  a  partridge  out  of  his  bag  and  let 
it  fall  upon  the  ground  !  I  felt  no  temptation  to  detect 
him,  but  turned  away  my  head,  and  kept  looking  about. 
Presently  he,  having  returned  to  the  spot  where  the  bird 
was,  called  out  to  me,  in  a  most  triumphant  tone  ;  "  Here  / 
here  !  Come  here  !  "  I  went  up  to  him,  and  he,  pointing 
with  his  finger  down  to  the  bird,  and  looking  hard  in  my 
face  at  the  same  time,  said,  "  There,  Cobbett ;  I  hope  that 
will  be  a  warning  to  you  never  to  be  obstinate  again  !  " 
"Well,"  said  I,  "come  along:"  and  away  we  went  as 
merry  as  larks.  When  we  got  to  Brown's  he  told  them 
the  story,  triumphed  over  me  most  clamorously ;  and, 
though  he  often  repeated  the  story  to  my  face,  I  never 
had  the  heart  to  let  him  know,  that  I  knew  of  the 
imposition  which  puerile  vanity  had  induced  so  sensible  and 
honourable  a  young  man  to  be  mean  enough  to  practise. 


WALTER  SCOTT 

CXXXIV.  THE  FOX  HUNT 

DROWN  was  puzzling  himself  to  conceive  how  a  fox- 
chase  could   take  place   among    hills,   where   it   was 
barely  possible  for  a  pony,  accustomed  to  the  ground,  to 
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trot  along,  but  where,  quitting  the  track  for  half  a  yard's 
breadth,  the  rider  might  be  either  bogged,  or  precipitated 
down  the  bank.  The  wonder  was  not  diminished  when  he 
came  to  the  place  of  action. 

They  had  gradually  ascended  very  high,  and  now  found 
themselves  on  a  mountain  ridge,  overhanging  a  glen  of 
great  depth,  but  extremely  narrow.  Here  the  sportsmen 
had  collected,  with  an  apparatus  which  would  have  shocked 
a  member  of  the  Pytchley  Hunt ;  for,  the  object  being  the 
removal  of  a  noxious  and  destructive  animal,  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  poor  Reynard  was  allowed  much 
less  fair  play  than  when  pursued  in  form  through  an  open 
country.  The  strength  of  his  habitation,  however,  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground  by  which  it  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides,  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  courtesy  of  his 
pursuers.  The  sides  of  the  glen  were  broken  banks  of 
earth,  and  rocks  of  rotten  stone,  which  sunk  sheer  down  to 
the  little  winding  stream  below,  affording  here  and  there 
a  tuft  of  scathed  brush-wood,  or  a  patch  of  furze.  Along 
the  edges  of  this  ravine,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  very 
narrow,  but  of  profound  depth,  the  hunters  on  horse  and 
foot  ranged  themselves  ;  almost  every  farmer  had  with  him 
at  least  a  brace  of  large  and  fierce  greyhounds,  or  of  the 
race  of  those  deer-dogs  which  were  formerly  used  in  that 
country,  but  greatly  lessened  in  size  from  being  crossed 
with  the  common  breed.  The  huntsman,  a  sort  of  pro- 
vincial officer  of  the  district,  who  receives  a  certain  supply 
of  meal,  and  a  reward  for  every  fox  he  destroys,  was  already 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dell,  whose  echoes  thundered  to  the 
chiding  of  two  or  three  brace  of  fox-hounds.  Terriers, 
including  the  whole  generation  of  Pepper  and  Mustard, 
were  also  in  attendance,  having  been  sent  forward  in  the 
care  of  a  shepherd.  Mongrel,  whelp  and  cur  of  low  degree, 
filled  up  the  burden  of  the  chorus.  The  spectators  on  the 
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brink  of  the  ravine  or  glen,  held  their  greyhounds  in  leash 
in  readiness  to  slip  them  at  the  fox,  as  soon  as  the  activity 
of  the  party  below  should  force  him  to  abandon  his  cover. 

The  scene,  though  uncouth  to  the  eye  of  a  professed 
sportsman,  had  something  in  it  wildly  captivating.  The 
shifting  figures  on  the  mountain  ridge,  having  the  sky  for 
their  background,  appeared  to  move  in  the  air.  The  dogs, 
impatient  of  their  restraint,  and  maddened  with  the  baying 
beneath,  sprung  here  and  there,  and  strained  at  the  slips, 
which  prevented  them  from  joining  their  companions. 
Looking  down,  the  view  was  equally  striking.  The  thin 
mists  were  not  totally  dispersed  in  the  glen,  so  that  it  was 
often  through  their  gauzy  medium  that  the  eye  strove  to 
discover  the  motions  of  the  hunters  below.  Sometimes  a 
breath  of  wind  made  the  scene  visible,  the  blue  rill  glitter- 
ing as  it  twined  itself  through  its  rude  and  solitary  dell. 
They  then  could  see  the  shepherds  springing  with  fearless 
activity  from  one  dangerous  point  to  another,  and  cheering 
the  dogs  on  the  scent,  the  whole  so  diminished  by  depth 
and  distance  that  they  looked  like  pigmies.  Again  the 
mists  close  over  them,  and  the  only  signs  of  their  continued 
exertions  are  the  halloos  of  the  men,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  hounds,  ascending  as  it  were  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  When  the  fox,  thus  persecuted  from  one  strong- 
hold to  another,  was  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  his 
valley,  and  to  break  away  for  a  more  distant  retreat,  those 
who  watched  his  motions  from  the  top  slipped  their  grey- 
hounds, which,  excelling  the  fox  in  swiftness,  and  equalling 
him  in  ferocity  and  spirit,  soon  brought  the  plunderer  to 
his  life's  end. 
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R.  L.  STEVENSON 

CXXXV.  EDINBURGH 

YETTON  forms  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
range  ;  thence,  the  Pentlands  trend  off  to  south  and 
west.  From  the  summit  you  look  over  a  great  expanse  of 
champaign  sloping  to  the  sea  and  behold  a  large  variety  of 
distant  hills.  There  are  the  hills  of  Fife,  the  hills  of 
Peebles,  the  Lammermoors  and  the  Ochils,  more  or  less 
mountainous  in  outline,  more  or  less  blue  with  distance. 
Of  the  Pentlands  themselves,  you  see  a  field  of  wild 
heathery  peaks  with  a  pond  gleaming  in  the  midst ;  and  to 
that  side  the  view  is  as  desolate  as  if  you  were  looking  into 
Galloway  or  Applecross.  To  turn  to  the  other  is  like  a 
piece  of  travel.  Far  out  in  the  lowlands  Edinburgh  shows 
herself,  making  a  great  smoke  on  clear  days  and  spreading 
her  suburbs  about  her  for  miles  ;  the  Castle  rises  darkly  in 
the  midst  ;  and  close  by,  Arthur's  Seat  makes  a  bold  figure 
in  the  landscape.  All  around,  cultivated  fields,  and  woods, 
and  smoking  villages,  and  white  country  roads,  diversify 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  land.  Trains  crawl  slowly 
abroad  upon  the  railway  lines  ;  little  ships  are  tacking  in 
the  Firth  ;  the  shadow  of  a  mountainous  cloud,  as  large  as 
a  parish,  travels  before  the  wind  ;  the  wind  itself  ruffles  the 
wood  and  standing  corn,  and  sends  pulses  of  varying 
colour  across  the  landscape.  So  you  sit,  like  Jupiter  upon 
Olympus,  and  look  down  from  afar  upon  men's  life.  The 
city  is  as  silent  as  a  city  of  the  dead  :  from  all  its  humming 
thoroughfares,  not  a  voice,  not  a  footfall,  reaches  you  upon 
the  hill.  The  sea  surf,  the  cries  of  ploughmen,  the  streams 
and  the  mill-wheels,  the  birds  and  the  wind,  keep  up  an 
animated  concert  through  the  plain  ;  from  farm  to  farm 
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dogs  and  crowing  cocks  contend  together  in  defiance  ;  and 
yet  from  this  Olympian  station,  except  for  the  whispering 
rumour  of  a  train,  the  world  has  fallen  into  a  dead  silence 
and  the  business  of  town  and  country  grown  voiceless  in 
your  ears.  A  crying  hill-bird,  the  bleat  of  a  sheep,  a  wind 
singing  in  the  dry  grass,  seem  not  so  much  to  interrupt,  as 
to  accompany,  the  stillness ;  but  to  the  spiritual  ear,  the 
whole  scene  makes  a  music  at  once  human  and  rural,  and 
discusses  pleasant  reflections  on  the  destiny  of  man.  Thy 
spiry  habitable  city,  ships,  the  divided  fields  and  browsing 
herds,  and  the  straight  highways,  tell  visibly  of  man's  active 
and  comfortable  ways  ;  and  you  may  be  never  so  laggard 
and  never  so  unimpressionable,  but  there  is  something  in 
the  view  that  spirits  up  your  blood  and  puts  you  in  the 
vein  for  cheerful  labour. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

CXXXVI.  LONDON 

TT  is  human  life  ;  it  is  this  material  world  ;  it  is  a  grim 
and  heavy  reality.  I  have  never  had  the  same  sense 
of  being  surrounded  by  materialisms  and  hemmed  in  with 
the  grossness  of  this  earthly  existence  anywhere  else  ; 
these  broad,  crowded  streets  are  so  evidently  the  veins  anc 
arteries  of  an  enormous  city.  London  is  evidenced  in 
every  one  of  them,  just  as  a  megatherium  is  in  each  of  its 
separate  bones,  even  if  they  be  small  ones.  Thus  I  never 
fail  of  a  sort  of  self-congratulation  in  finding  myself,  for 
instance,  passing  along  Ludgate  Hill ;  but,  in  spite  of  this 
it  is  really  an  ungladdened  life  to  wander  through  these 
huge,  thronged  ways,  over  a  pavement  foul  with  mud 
ground  into  it  by  a  million  of  footsteps  ;  jostling  against 
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people  who  do  not  seem  to  be  individuals,  but  all  one  mass, 
so  homogeneous  is  the  street-walking  aspect  of  them  ;  the 
roar  of  vehicles  pervading  me,  wearisome  cabs  and  omni- 
buses ;  everywhere  the  dingy  brick  edifices  heaving  them- 
selves up,  and  shutting  out  all  but  a  strip  of  sullen  cloud 
that  serves  London  for  a  sky — in  short,  a  general  impression 
of  grime  and  sordidness  ;  and  at  this  season  always  a  fog 
scattered  along  the  vista  of  streets,  sometimes  so  densely  as 
almost  to  spiritualise  the  materialism  and  make  the  scene 
resemble  the  other  world  of  worldly  people,  gross  even  in 
ghostliness.     It  is  strange  how  little  splendour  and  brilliancy 
one  sees  in  London — in  the  city  almost  none,  though  some 
in  the   shops  of  Regent  Street.  .  .  .  My  only  excursion 
with  my  wife  was  a  week  ago,  when  we  went  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  which  truly  are  almost  fields  right  in  the  heart 
of  London,  and  as  retired  and  secluded  as  if  the  surround- 
ing city  were  a  forest,  and  its  heavy  roar  were  the  wind 
among  the  branches.     We  gained  admission  into  the  noble 
Hall,  which   is  modern,   but   built   in   antique   style,  and 
stately  and  beautiful  exceedingly.     I  have  forgotten  all  but 
the  general  effect,  with  its  lofty  oaken  roof,  its  panelled 
walls,    with    the    windows    high    above,   and    the    great 
arched  window  at  one  end  full  of  painted  coats  of  arms, 
which  the   light    glorifies    in    passing    through    them,    as 
if  each  were  the  escutcheon   of  some  illustrious  person- 
age.    Thence  we  went  to  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
where,  on  entering,  we  found  a  class  of  young  choristers 
receiving  instruction  from  their  music-master,  while  the 
organ   accompanied   their    strains.     These   young,   clear, 
fresh,   elastic    voices  are  wonderfully  beautiful ;    they  are 
like   those   of    women,   yet   have   something   more   bird- 
like  and  aspiring,  more  like  what  one  conceives  of  the 
singing   of   angels.      As   for   the   singing    of  saints   and 
blessed  spirits  that  have  once  been  human,  it  never  can 
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resemble  that  of  these  young  voices;  for  no  duration  of 
heavenly  enjoyments  will  ever  quite  take  the  mortal 
sadness  out  of  it. 


CHARLES  LAMB 

CXXXVII.  LONDON 

"F)EAR  ROBERT,— I  shall  expect  you  to  bring  me  a 
brimful  account  of  the  pleasure  which  Walton  has 
given  you,  when  you  come  to  town.  It  must  square  with 
your  mind.  The  delightful  innocence  and  healthfulness 
of  the  Angler's  mind  will  have  blown  upon  yours  like  a 
Zephyr.  Don't  you  already  feel  your  spirit  filled  with  the 
scenes  ? — the  banks  of  rivers,  the  cowslip  beds,  the  pastoral 
scenes,  the  neat  ale-houses,  and  hostesses  and  milkmaids, 
as  far  exceeding  Virgil  and  Pope  as  the  Holy  Living  is 
beyond  Thomas  a  Kempis.  Are  not  the  eating  and  drink- 
ing  joys  painted  to  the  Life?  Do  they  not  inspire  you 
with  an  immortal  hunger  ?  Are  not  you  ambitious  of 
being  made  an  Angler  ?  What  edition  have  you  got  ?  is  it 
Hawkins's,  with  plates  of  Piscator,  etc.  ?  That  sells  very 
dear.  I  have  only  been  able  to  purchase  the  last  edition 
without  the  old  plates  which  pleased  my  childhood  ;  the 
plates  being  worn  out,  and  the  old  Edition  difficult  and 
expensive  to  procure.  The  Complete  Angler  is  the  only 
Treatise  written  in  Dialogues  that  is  worth  a  halfpenny. 
Many  elegant  dialogues  have  been  written  (such  as  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Minute  Philosopher^  but  in  all  of  them  the  Inter- 
locutors are  merely  abstract  arguments  personify 'd  ;  not 
living  dramatic  characters,  as  in  Walton,  where  everything 
is  alive  ;  the  fishes  are  absolutely  charactered,  and  birds  and 
animals  are  as  interesting  as  men  and  women.  I  need  not 
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be  at  much  pains  to  get  the  Holy  Livings.  We  can  pro- 
cure them  in  ten  minutes'  search  at  any  stall  or  shop  in 
London.  By  your  engaging  one  for  Priscilla,  it  should 
seem  she  will  be  in  town — is  that  the  case  ?  I  thought  she 
was  fix'd  at  the  Lakes.  I  perfectly  understand  the  nature 
of  your  solitariness  at  Birm.,  and  wish  I  could  divide 
myself  c  like  a  bribed  haunch '  between  London  and  it. 
But  courage  !  you  will  soon  be  emancipated,  and  (it  may 
be)  have  a  frequent  power  of  visiting  this  great  place.  Let 
them  talk  of  lakes  and  mountains  and  romantic  dales — 
all  that  fantastic  stuff;  give  me  a  ramble  by  night — in  the 
winter  nights  in  London — the  Lamps  lit,  the  pavements  of 
the  motley  Strand  crowded  with  to  and  fro  passengers,  the 
shops  all  brilliant  and  stuffed  with  obliging  customers  and 
obliged  tradesmen  ;  give  me  the  old  book-stalls  of  London, 
a  walk  in  the  bright  Piazzas  of  Covent  Garden.  I  defy  a 
man  to  be  dull  in  such  places — perfect  Mahometan  paradises 
upon  earth  !  I  have  lent  out  my  heart  with  usury  to  such 
scenes  from  my  childhood  up,  and  have  cried  with  fulness 
of  joy  at  the  multitudinous  scenes  of  life  in  the  crowded 
streets  of  ever  dear  London.  I  wish  you  could  fix  here. 
I  don't  know  if  you  quite  comprehend  my  low  Urban  Taste  ; 
but  depend  upon  it  that  a  man  of  any  feeling  will  have 
given  his  heart  and  his  love  in  childhood  and  in  boyhood  to 
any  scenes  where  he  has  been  bred,  as  well  to  dirty  streets 
(and  smoky  walls  as  they  are  called)  as  to  green  lanes, 
'where  live  nibbling  sheep,'  and  to  the  everlasting  hills  and 
the  lakes  and  ocean.  A  mob  of  men  is  better  than  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  a  crowd  of  happy  faces  justling  into  the  play- 
house at  the  hour  of  six  is  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  to 
man  than  the  shepherd  driving  his  'silly'  sheep  to  fold. 
Come  to  London  and  learn  to  sympathise  with  my  unrural 
notions.  Wordsworth  has  published  a  second  volume — 
Lyrical  Ballads.  Most  of  them  very  good,  but  not  so  good. 
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as  first  volume.  What  more  can  I  tell  you  ?  I  believe  I 
told  you  I  have  been  to  see  Manning.  He  is  a  dainty 
chiel — a  man  of  great  power — an  enchanter  almost.  Far 
beyond  Coleridge  or  any  man  in  power  of  impressing — 
when  he  gets  you  alone  he  can  act  the  wonders  of  Egypt. 
Only  he  is  lazy,  and  does  not  always  put  forth  all  his 
strength  ;  if  he  did,  I  know  no  man  of  genius  at  all  com- 
parable to  him. — Yours  as  ever,  C.  L." 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CXXXVIII.  THE  GLORY  OF  BUILDING 


G 


has  lent  us  the  earth  for  our  life  ;  it  is  a  great  entail. 
It  belongs  as  much  to  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us,  and  whose  names  are  already  written  in  the  book  of 
creation,  as  to  us  ;  and  we  have  no  right,  by  anything  that 
we  do  or  neglect,  to  involve  them  in  unnecessary  penalties, 
or  deprive  them  of  benefits  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
bequeath.     And  this  the  more,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
appointed  conditions  of  the  labour  of  men  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  between  the  seed-sowing  and  the  harvest, 
is  the  fulness  of  the  fruit  ;  and  that  generally,  therefore, 
the  farther  off  we  place  our  aim,  and  the  less  we  desire  to 
be  ourselves  the  witnesses  of  what  we  have  laboured  for,  th( 
more  wide  and  rich  will  be  the  measure  of  our  success 
Men  cannot  benefit  those  that  are  with  them  as  they  cai 
benefit  those  who  come  after  them  ;  and  of  all  the  pulpil 
from  which  human  voice  is  ever  sent  forth,  there  is  noni 
from  which  it  reaches  so  far  as  from  the  grave. 

Nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  present  loss,  in  such  respect  foi 
futurity.  Every  human  action  gains  in  honour,  in  grac< 
in  all  true  magnificence,  by  its  regard  to.things  that  are  t< 
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come.  It  is  the  far  sight,  the  quiet  and  confident  patience, 
that  above  all  other  attributes,  separate  man  from  man,  and 
near  him  to  his  Maker ;  and  there  is  no  action  nor  art, 
whose  majesty  we  may  not  measure  by  this  test.  There- 
fore, when  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  for  ever. 
Let  it  not  be  for  present  delight,  nor  for  present  use  alone  ; 
let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us  for, 
and  let  us  think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to 
come  when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  because  our 
hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  they 
look  upon  the  labour  and  wrought  substance  of  them, 
"  See  !  this  our  fathers  did  for  us."  For,  indeed  the 
greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones  or  in  its 
gold.  Its  glory  is  in  its  Age,  and  in  that  deep  sense  of 
voicefulness,  of  stern  watching,  of  mysterious  sympathy, 
nay,  even  of  approval  or  condemnation,  which  we  feel  in 
walls  that  have  long  been  washed  by  the  passing  waves  of 
humanity.  It  is  in  their  lasting  witness  against  men,  in 
their  quiet  contrast  with  the  transitional  character  of  all 
things,  in  the  strength  which,  through  the  lapse  of  seasons 
and  times,  and  the  decline  and  birth  of  dynasties,  and  the 
changing  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
sea,  maintains  its  sculptured  shapeliness  for  a  time  insuper- 
able, connects  forgotten  and  following  ages  with  each  other, 
and  half  constitutes  the  identity,  as  it  concentrates  the 
sympathy,  of  nations  :  it  is  in  that  golden  stain  of  time, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  real  light,  and  colour,  and 
preciousness  of  architecture  ;  and  it  is  not  until  a  building 
has  assumed  this  character,  till  it  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  fame,  and  hallowed  by  the  deeds  of  men,  till  its  walls 
have  been  witnesses  of  suffering,  and  its  pillars  rise  out  of  the 
shadows  of  death,  that  its  existence,  more  lasting  as  it  is  than 
that  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  world  aroundi  t,  can  be  gifted 
with  even  so  much  as  these  possess,  of  language  and  of  life. 
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H.  D.  THOREAU 

"  CXXXIX.  THE  SNOW 

turned  inland  over  barren  hills  and  valleys,  whither 
the  sea,  for  some  reason,  did  not  follow  us,  and 
tracing  up  a  Hollow,  discovered  two  or  three  sober-looking 
houses  within  half  a  mile,  uncommonly  near  the  eastern 
coast.  Their  garrets  were  apparently  so  full  of  chambers 
that  their  roofs  could  hardly  lie  down  straight,  and  we  did 
not  doubt  that  there  was  room  for  us  there.  Houses  near 
the  sea  are  generally  low  and  broad.  These  were  a  story 
and  a  half  high  ;  but  if  you  merely  counted  the  windows 
in  their  gable-ends,  you  would  think  that  there  were  many 
stories  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  half-story  was  the 
only  one  thought  worthy  of  being  illustrated.  The  great 
number  of  windows  in  the  ends  of  the  houses,  and  their 
irregularity  in  size  and  position,  here  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Cape,  struck  us  agreeably — as  if  each  of  the  various  occu- 
pants who  had  their  cunabula  behind  had  punched  a  hole 
where  his  necessities  required  it,  and  according  to  his  size 
and  stature,  without  regard  to  outside  effect.  There  were 
windows  for  the  grown  folks,  and  windows  for  the  children 
— three  or  four  apiece  ;  as  a  certain  man  had  a  large  hole 
cut  in  his  barn-door  for  the  cat,  and  another  smaller  one 
for  the  kitten.  Sometimes  they  were  so  low  under  the 
eaves  that  I  thought  they  must  have  perforated  the  plate 
beam  for  another  apartment,  and  I  noticed  some  which 
were  triangular  to  fit  that  part  more  exactly.  The  ends 
of  the  houses  had  thus  as  many  muzzles  as  a  revolver,  and, 
if  the  inhabitants  have  the  same  habit  of  staring  out  the 
windows  that  some  of  our  neighbours  have,  a  traveller 
must  stand  a  small  chance  with  them. 
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EDWARD   FITZGERALD 

CXL.   THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA 

CNOW  over  the  ground.  We  have  our  wonders  of  in- 
undation in  Suffolk  also,  I  can  tell  you.  For  three 
weeks  ago  such  floods  came,  that  an  old  woman  was 
carried  off  as  she  was  retiring  from  a  beer-house  about 
9  P.M.,  and  drowned.  She  was  probably  half-seas-over 
before  she  left  the  beer-house.  And  three  nights  ago  I 
looked  out  at  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  before  going  to  bed. 
It  seemed  perfectly  still ;  frosty,  and  the  stars  shining 
bright.  I  heard  a  continuous  moaning  sound,  which  I 
knew  to  be,  not  that  of  an  infant  exposed,  or  female 
ravished,  but  of  the  sea,  more  than  ten  miles  off  !  What 
little  wind  there  was  carried  to  us  the  murmurs  of  the 
waves  circulating  round  these  coasts  so  far  over  a  flat 
country.  But  people  here  think  that  this  sound  so  heard 
is  not  from  the  waves  that  break,  but  a  kind  of  prophetic 
voice  from  the  body  of  the  sea  itself  announcing  great 
gales.  Sure  enough  we  have  got  them,  however  heralded. 
Now  I  say  that  all  this  shows  that  we  in  this  Suffolk  are 
not  so  completely  given  over  to  prose  and  turnips  as  some 
would  have  us.  I  always  said  that  being  near  the  sea,  and 
being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  tops  of  hills, 
and  of  houses,  redeemed  Suffolk  from  dullness  ;  and  at  all 
events  that  our  turnip-fields,  dull  in  themselves,  were  at 
least  set  all  round  with  an  undeniably  poetic  element. 
And  so  I  see  Arnold  says ;  he  enumerates  five  inland 
counties  as  the  only  parts  of  England  for  which  nothing 
could  be  said  in  praise.  Not  that  I  agree  with  him  there 
neither  ;  I  cannot  allow  the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  about 
which  some  of  my  pleasantest  recollections  hang,  to  be 
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without  its  great  charm.  W.  Browne,  whom  you  despised, 
is  married,  and  I  shall  see  but  little  of  him  for  the  future. 
I  have  laid  by  my  rod  and  line  by  the  willows  of  the  Ouse 
for  ever.  "  He  "is  married  and  cannot  come."  This 
change  is  the  true  meaning  of  those  verses — 

"  Friend  after  friend  departs  ; 
Who  has  not  lost  a  friend  ? J> 

and  so  on.  If  I  were  conscious  of  being  stedfast  and  good- 
humoured  enough,  I  would  marry  to-morrow.  But  a 
humourist  is  best  by  himself. 


WALT  WHITMAN 

CXLI.  THE  STARS  AT  NIGHT 

IpOR  the  last  three  years  we  in  America  have  had  trans- 
mitted glimpses  of  a  thin-bodied,  lonesome,  wifeless, 
childless,  very  old  man,  lying  on  a  sofa,  kept  out  of  bed  by 
indomitable  will,  but,  of  late,  never  well  enough  to  take 
the  open  air.  I  have  noted  this  news  from  time  to  time  in 
brief  descriptions  in  the  papers.  A  week  ago  I  read  such 
an  item  just  before  I  started  out  for  my  customary  evening 
stroll  between  eight  and  nine.  In  the  fine  cold  night, 
unusually  clear  (February  5,  '81),  as  I  walk'd  some  open 
grounds  adjacent,  the  condition  of  Carlyle,  and  his 
approaching — perhaps  even  then  actual — death,  filled  me 
with  thoughts  eluding  statement,  and  curiously  blending 
with  the  scene.  The  planet  Venus,  an  hour  high  in  the 
west,  with  all  her  volume  and  lustre  recover'd  (she  has 
been  shorn  and  languid  for  nearly  a  year),  including  an 
additional  sentiment  I  never  noticed  before — not  merely 
voluptuous,  Paphian,  steeping,  fascinating — now  with  calm 
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commanding  seriousness  and  hauteur — the  Milo  Venus 
now.  Upward  to  the  zenith,  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  the 
moon  past  her  quarter,  trailing  in  procession,  with  the 
Pleiades  following,  and  the  constellation  Taurus,  and  red 
Aldebaran.  Not  a  cloud  in  heaven.  Orion  strode  through 
the  south-east  with  his  glittering  belt — and  a  trifle  below 
hung  the  sun  of  the  night,  Sirius.  Every  star  dilated, 
more  vitreous,  nearer  than  usual.  Not  as  in  some  clear 
nights  when  the  larger  stars  entirely  outshine  the  rest. 
Every  little  star  or  cluster  just  as  distinctly  visible,  and 
just  as  nigh.  Berenice's  Hair  showing  every  gem,  and  new 
ones.  To  the  north-east  and  north  the  Sickle,  the  Goat 
and  kids,  Cassiopeia,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  two 
Dippers.  While  through  the  whole  of  this  silent  indes- 
cribable show,  inclosing  and  bathing  my  whole  receptivity, 
ran  the  thought  of  Carlyle  dying. 


J.  S.  MILL 

CXLII.  NATURE'S  RECKLESSNESS 

A  HURRICANE ;  a  mountain  precipice ;  the  desert ; 
the  ocean,  either  agitated  or  at  rest ;  the  solar  system, 
and  the  great  cosmic  forces  which  hold  it  together  ;  the 
boundless  firmament,  and  to  an  educated  mind  any  single 
star;  excite  feelings  which  make  all  human  enterprises  and 
powers  appear  so  insignificant,  that  to  a  mind  thus  occupied 
it  seems  insufferable  presumption  in  so  puny  a  creature  as 
man  to  look  critically  on  things  so  far  above  him,  or  dare 
to  measure  himself  against  the  grandeur  of  the  universe. 
But  a  little  interrogation  of  our  own  consciousness  will 
suffice  to  convince  us,  that  what  makes  these  phenomena 
so  impressive  is  simply  their  vastness.  The  enormous 
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extension  of  space  and  time,  or  the  enormous  power  they 
exemplify,  constitutes  their  sublimity ;  a  feeling  in  all 
cases  more  allied  to  terror  than  to  any  moral  emotion. 
And  though  the  Vast  scale  of  these  phenomena  may  well 
excite  wonder,  and  sets  at  defiance  all  idea  of  rivalry,  the 
feeling  it  inspires  is  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
admiration  of  excellence.  Those  in  whom  awe  produces 
admiration  may  be  aesthetically  developed,  but  they  are 
morally  uncultivated.  It  is  one  of  the  endowments  of  the 
imaginative  part  of  our  mental  nature  that  conceptions  of 
greatness  and  power,  vividly  realised,  produce  a  feeling 
which  though  in  its  higher  degrees  closely  bordering  on 
pain,  we  prefer  to  most  of  what  are  accounted  pleasures. 
But  we  are  quite  equally  capable  of  experiencing  this  feel- 
ing towards  maleficent  power ;  and  we  never  experience 
it  so  strongly  towards  most  of  the  powers  of  the  universe, 
as  when  we  have  most  present  to  our  consciousness  a  vivid 
sense  of  their  capacity  of  inflicting  evil.  Because  these 
natural  powers  have  what  we  cannot  imitate,  enormous 
might,  and  overawe  us  by  that  one  attribute,  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  infer  that  their  other  attributes  are  such  as 
we  ought  to  emulate,  or  that  we  should  be  justified  in  using 
our  small  powers  after  the  example  which  Nature  sets  us 
with  her  vast  forces.  For  how  stands  the  fact  ?  That, 
next  to  the  greatness  of  these  cosmic  forces,  the  quality 
which  most  forcibly  strikes  everyone  who  does  not  avert 
his  eyes  from  it  is  their  perfect  and  absolute  recklessness. 
They  go  straight  to  their  end  without  regarding  what  or 
whom  they  crush  on  the  road.  Optimists,  in  their  attempts 
to  prove  that  "whatever  is,  is  right,"  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain, not  that  Nature  ever  turns  one  step  from  her  path  to 
avoid  trampling  us  into  destruction,  but  that  it  would  be 
very  unreasonable  in  us  to  expect  that  she  should.  Pope's 
'  Shall  gravitation  cease  when  you  go  by  ? "  may  be  a 
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just  rebuke  to  anyone  who  should  be  so  silly  as  to  expect 
human  morality  from  nature.  But  if  the  question  were 
between  two  men,  instead  of  between  a  man  and  a  natural 
phenomenon,  that  triumphant  apostrophe  would  be  thought 
a  rare  piece  of  impudence.  A  man  who  should  persist  in 
hurling  stones  or  firing  cannon  when  another  man  "  goes 
by,"  and  having  killed  him  should  urge  a  similar  plea  in 
exculpation,  would  very  deservedly  be  found  guilty  of 
murder. 


CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

CXLIII.  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 

A  ND  Cheiron sighed  .  .  .  and  said — "The  eaglet  must 
leave  the  nest  when  it  is  fledged.  Will  you  go  to 
lolcos  by  the  sea  ?  Then  promise  me  two  things  before 
you  go." 

Jason  promised,  and  Cheiron  answered — "  Speak  harshly 
to  no  soul  whom  you  may  meet,  and  stand  by  the  word 
which  you  shall  speak." 

Jason  wondered  why  Cheiron  asked  this  of  him  :  but 
he  knew  that  the  Centaur  was  a  prophet,  and  saw  things 
long  before  they  came.  So  he  promised,  and  leapt  down 
the  mountain,  to  take  his  fortune  like  a  man. 

He  went  down  through  the  arbutus  thickets,  and  across 
the  downs  of  thyme,  till  he  came  to  the  vineyard  walls,  and 
the  pomegranates  and  the  olives  in  the  glen  ;  and  among 
the  olives  roared  Anauros,  all  foaming  with  a  summer 
flood. 

And  on  the  bank  of  Anauros  sat  a  woman,  all  wrinkled, 
grey,  and  old ;  her  head  shook  palsied  on  her  breast,  and 
her  hands  shook  palsied  on  her  knees ;  and  when  she  saw 
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Jason,  she  spoke  whining — "  Who  will  carry  me  across  the 
flood  ?  " 

Jason  was  bold  and  hasty,  and  was  just  going  to  leap  into 
the  flood  :  and  yet  he  thought  twice  before  he  leapt,  so 
loud  roared  the  torrent  down,  all  brown  from  the  mountain 
rains,  and  silver-veined  with  melting  snow  ;  while  under- 
neath he  could  hear  the  boulders  rumbling  like  the  tramp 
of  horsemen  or  the  roll  of  wheels,  as  they  ground  along  the 
narrow  channel,  and  shook  the  rocks  on  which  he  stood. 

But  the  old  woman  whined  all  the  more — "  I  am 
weak  and  old,  fair  youth.  For  Hera's  sake,  carry  me  over 
the  torrent.  And  Jason  was  going  to  answer  her  scornfully, 
when  Cheiron's  words  came  to  his  mind. 

So  he  said — u  For  Hera's  sake,  the  Queen  of  the 
Immortals  on  Olympus,  I  will  carry  you  over  the  torrent, 
unless  we  both  are  drowned  midway." 

Then  the  old  dame  leapt  upon  his  back,  as  nimbly  as  a 
goat ;  and  Jason  staggered  in,  wondering  ;  and  the  first  step 
was  up  to  his  knees. 

The  first  step  was  up  to  his  knees,  and  the  second  step 
was  up  to  his  waist ;  and  the  stones  rolled  about  his  feet, 
and  his  feet  slipped  about  the  stones ;  so  he  went  on 
staggering  and  panting,  while  the  old  woman  cried  from 
off  his  back — 

"  Fool,  you  have  wet  my  mantle  !  Do  you  make  game 
of  poor  old  souls  like  me  ?  " 

Jason  had  half  a  mind  to  drop  her,  and  let  her  get 
through  the  torrent  by  herself :  but  Cheiron's  words  were  in 
his  mind,  and  he  said  only — "  Patience,  mother  ;  the  best 
horse  may  stumble  some  day." 

At  last  he  staggered  to  the  shore,  and  set  her  down 
upon  the  bank  ;  and  a  strong  man  he  needed  to  have  been, 
or  that  wild  water  he  never  would  have  crossed. 

He  lay  panting  awhile  upon  the  bank,  and  then  leapt 
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up  to  go  upon  his  journey;  but  he  cast  one  look  at  the  old 
woman,  for  he  thought,  "she  should  thank  me  once  at 
least."  And  as  he  looked,  she  grew  fairer  than  all  women, 
and  taller  than  all  men  on  earth  ;  and  her  garments  shone 
like  the  summer  sea,  and  her  jewels  like  the  stars  of 
heaven  ;  and  over  her  forehead  was  a  veil,  woven  of  the 
golden  clouds  of  sunset ;  and  through  the  veil  she  looked 
down  on  him,  with  great  soft  heifer's  eyes ;  with  great 
eyes,  mild  and  awful,  which  rilled  all  the  glen  with  light. 
And  Jason  fell  upon  his  knees  and  hid  his  face  between  his 
hands. 

And  she  spoke — "  I  am  the  Queen  of  Olympus,  Hera 
the  wife  of  Zeus.  As  thou  hast  done  to  me,  so  will  I  do 
to  thee.  Call  on  me  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  try  if  the 
Immortals  can  forget." 

And  when  Jason  looked  up,  she  rose  from  off  the  earth, 
like  a  pillar  of  tall  white  cloud,  and  floated  away  across  the 
mountain  peaks,  toward  Olympus  the  holy  hill. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CXLIV.  MOSSES 


WE 


have  found  beauty  in  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  and  in 
the  herb  yielding  seed.  How  of  the  herb  yielding 
no  seed,  the  fruitless,  flowerless  lichen  of  the  rock  ? 
Lichen  and  mosses  (though  these  last  in  their  luxuriance 
are  deep  and  rich  as  herbage,  yet  both  for  the  most  part 
humblest  of  the  green  things  that  live) — how  of  these  ? 
Meek  creatures  !  the  first  mercy  of  the  earth,  veiling  with 
hushed  softness  its  dintless  rocks  ;  creatures  full  of  pity, 
covering  with  strange  and  tender  honour  the  scarred 
disgrace  of  ruin, — laying  quiet  finger  on  the  trembling 
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stones,  to  teach  them  rest.  No  words  that  I  know  of 
will  say  what  these  mosses  are.  None  are  delicate  enough, 
none  perfect  enough,  none  rich  enough.  How  is  one  to 
tell  of  the  rounded  bosses  of  furred  and  beaming  green, — 
the  starred  divisions  of  rubied  bloom,  fine-filmed,  as  if  the 
Rock  Spirits  could  spin  porphyry  as  we  do  glass, — the 
traceries  of  intricate  silver,  and  fringes  of  amber,  lustrous, 
arborescent,  burnished  through  every  fibre  into  fitful 
brightness  and  glossy  traverses  of  silken  change,  yet  all 
subdued  and  pensive,  and  framed  for  simplest,  sweetest 
offices  of  grace  ?  They  will  not  be  gathered,  like  the 
flowers,  for  chaplet  or  love-token ;  but  of  these  the  wild 
bird  will  make  its  nest,  and  the  wearied  child  his  pillow. 

And,  as  the  earth's  first  mercy,  so  they  are  its  last  gift 
to  us.  When  all  other  service  is  vain,  from  plant  and  tree, 
the  soft  mosses  and  gray  lichen  take  up  their  watch  by  the 
headstone.  The  woods,  the  blossoms,  the  gift-bearing 
grasses,  have  done  their  parts  for  a  time,  but  these  do 
service  for  ever.  Trees  for  the  builder's  yard,  flowers  for 
the  bride's  chamber,  corn  for  the  granary,  moss  for  the 
grave. 

Yet  as  in  one  sense  the  humblest,  in  another  they  are 
the  most  honoured  of  the  earth-children.  Unfading  as 
motionless,  the  worm  frets  them  not,  and  thei  autumn 
wastes  not.  Strong  in  lowliness,  they  neither  blanch  in 
heat  nor  pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered,  constant- 
hearted,  is  entrusted  the  weaving  of  the  dark,  eternal 
tapestries  of  the  hills ;  to  them,  slow-pencilled,  iris-dyed, 
the  tender  framing  of  their  endless  imagery.  Sharing  the 
stillness  of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also  its 
endurance ;  and  while  the  winds  of  departing  spring 
scatter  the  white  hawthorn  blossom  like  drifted  snow, 
and  summer  dims  on  the  parched  meadow  the  drooping 
of  its  cowslip-gold — far  above,  among  the  mountains,  the 
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silver  lichen-spots  rest,  star-like,  on  the  stone  ;  and  the 
gathering  orange  stain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  western 
peak  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a  thousand  years. 


E.  A.  POE 

CXLV.  THE  MAELSTROM 

HpHE  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  space  between  the 
more  distant  island  and  the  shore,  had  something 
very  unusual  about  it.  Although  at  the  time  so  strong 
a  gale  was  blowing  landward  that  a  brig  in  the  remote 
offing  lay  to  under  a  double-reefed  try-sail,  and  constantly 
plunged  her  whole  hull  out  of  sight,  still  there  was  here 
nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick, 
angry  cross  dashing  of  water  in  every  direction — as  well 
in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was 
little  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rocks.  .  .  . 

"  Do  you  hear  anything  ?  Do  you  see  any  change  in 
the  water  ? "  .  .  . 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and 
gradually  increasing  sound,  like  the  moaning  of  a  vast 
herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American  prairie  ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  seamen  term  the 
chopping  character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us,  was  rapidly 
changing  into  a  current  which  set  to  the  eastward. 
Even  while  I  gazed  this  current  acquired  a  monstrous 
velocity.  Each  moment  added  to  its  speed — to  its  head- 
long impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the  whole  sea  as  far 
as  Vurrgh  was  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury  ;  but  it  was 
between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main  uproar  held 
its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of  the  waters,  seamed  and 
scarred  into  a  thousand  conflicting  channels,  burst  suddenly 
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into  frenzied  convulsion  —  heaving,  boiling,  hissing, — 
gyrating  in  gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices,  and  all 
whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a  rapidity 
which  water  never  elsewhere  assumes  except  in  precipitous 
descents. 

In  a  few  moments  more,  there  came  over  the  scene 
another   radical   alteration.      The    general    surface    grew 
somewhat  more  smooth,  and   the  whirlpools  one  by  one 
disappeared,    while   prodigious    streaks    of    foam   became 
apparent  where  none  had  been  seen  before.     These  streaks 
at  length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  distance,  and  enterin: 
into   combination,    took    unto   themselves   the    gyratory 
motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and  seemed  to  form  th< 
germ  of  another  more  vast.     Suddenly — very  suddenly—* 
this  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  existence  in  a  circle 
of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.     The  edge  of  the  whir 
was  represented  by  a  broad   belt  of  gleaming  spray  ;  bul 
no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific 
funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fathom  it 
was    a    smooth,    shining,    and   jet-black    wall   of  water 
inclined  to  the  horizon   at   an   angle   of  some  forty-five 
degrees,  speeding  dizzily  round  and  round  with  a  swaying! 
and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds  ari 
appalling  voice,  half-shriek,  half-roar,  such  as  not  even  thJ 
mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  tJ 
Heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and  the  rock 
rocked.  I  threw  myself  upon  my  face,  and  clung  to  thJ 
scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of  nervous  agitation.  "  This," 
said  I  at  length,  to  the  old  man — u  this  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom." 
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E.  J.  TRELAWNY 

CXLVI.  THE  BURNING  OF  SHELLEY'S  BODY 

'"jPHREE  white  wands  had  been  stuck  in  the  sand  to 
mark  the  Poet's  grave,  but  as  they  were  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  we  had  to  cut  a  trench  thirty 
yards  in  length,  in  the  line  of  the  sticks,  to  ascertain  the 
exact  spot,  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  we  came  upon 
the  grave.  In  the  meantime  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt 
arrived  in  the  carriage,  attended  by  soldiers,  and  the  Health 
Officer,  as  before.  The  lonely  and  grand  scenery  that 
surrounded  us  so  exactly  harmonised  with  Shelley's  genius, 
that  I  could  imagine  his  spirit  soaring  over  us.  The  sea, 
with  the  islands  of  Gorgona,  Capraji,  and  Elba,  was  before 
us ;  old  battlemented  watch-towers  stretched  along  the 
coast,  backed  by  the  marble-crested  Apennines  glistening  in 
the  sun,  picturesque  from  their  diversified  outlines,  and  not 
a  human  dwelling  was  in  sight.  As  I  thought  of  the 
delight  Shelley  felt  in  such  scenes  of  loneliness  and  grandeur 
whilst  living,  I  felt  we  were  no  better  than  a  herd  of  wolves 
or  a  pack  of  wild  dogs,  in  tearing  out  his  battered  and 
naked  body  from  the  pure  yellow  sand  that  lay  so  lightly 
over  it,  to  drag  him  back  to  the  light  of  day ;  but  the 
dead  have  no  voice,  nor  had  I  power  to  check  the 
sacrilege — the  work  went  on  silently  in  the  deep  and  un- 
resisting sand,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  for  the  Italians  have 
a  touch  of  sentiment,  and  their  feelings  are  easily  excited 
into  sympathy.  Even  Byron  was  silent  and  thoughtful. 
We  were  startled  and  drawn  together  by  a  dull  hollow 
sound  that  followed  the  blow  of  a  mattock ;  the  iron  had 
struck  a  skull  and  the  body  was  soon  uncovered.  .  .  .  The 
corpse  was  removed  entire  into  the  furnace.  I  had  taken 
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the  precaution  of  having  more  and  larger  pieces  of  timber, 
in  consequence  of  my  experience  of  the  day  before  of  the 
difficulty  of  consuming  a  corpse  in  the  open  air  with  our 
apparatus.  After  the  fire  was  well  kindled  we  repeated 
the  ceremony  of  the  previous  day  ;  and  more  wine  was 
poured  over  Shelley's  dead  body  than  he  had  consumed 
during  his  life.  This  with  the  oil  and  salt  made  the 
yellow  flames  glisten  and  quiver.  The  heat  from  the  sun 
and  fire  was  so  intense  that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous 
and  wavy. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CXLVII,  A  PICTURE  OF  TURNER'S 

'  I  AEN  miles  away,  down  the  Euphrates,  where  it  gleams 
last  along    the   plain,   he    gives    us  a   drift   of  dark] 
elongated  vapour,  melting  beneath  into  a  dim  haze  whi< 
embraces  the  hills  on  the  horizon.     It  is  exhausted  wii 
its  own  motion,  and  broken  up  by  the  wind  in  its  own 
into  numberless  groups  of  billowy  and  tossing  fragments, 
which,  beaten  by  the  weight  of  storm  down  to  the  earthJ 
are  just  lifting  themselves   again  on  wearied  wings,  and! 
perishing  in  the  effort.     Above  these,  and  far  beyond  them! 
the  eye  goes  back  to  a  broad  sea  of  white  illuminated  mist  J 
or  rather  cloud  melted  into  rain,  and  absorbed  again  before! 
that  rain  has  fallen,  but  penetrated  throughout,  whether  ill 
be  vapour  or  whether  it  be  dew,  with  soft  sunshine,  turn-| 
ing  it  as  white  as  snow.      Gradually  as  it  rises,  the  rainy 
fusion  ceases,  you  cannot  tell  where  the  film  of  blue  on 
the  left  begins — but  it  is  deepening,  deepening  still, — and 
the  cloud,  with   its  edge  first  invisible,  then  all  but  im- 
aginary, then  just  felt  when  the  eye  is  not  fixed  on  it,  and 
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lost  when  it  is,  at  last  rises,  keen  from  excessive  distance, 
but  soft  and  mantling  in  its  body,  as  a  swan's  bosom  fretted 
by  faint  wind,  heaving  fitfully  against  the  delicate  deep 
blue,  with  white  waves,  whose  forms  are  traced  by  the  pale 
lines  of  opalescent  shadow,  shade  only  because  the  light  is 
within  it,  and  not  upon  it,  and  which  break  with  their  own 
swiftness  into  a  driven  line  of  level  spray,  winnowed  into 
threads  by  the  wind,  and  flung  before  the  following  vapour 
like  those  swift  shafts  of  arrowy  water  which  a  great 
cataract  shoots  into  the  air  beside  it,  trying  to  find  the 
earth.  Beyond  these,  again,  rises  a  colossal  mountain  of 
grey  cumulus,  through  whose  shadowed  sides  the  sunbeams 
penetrate  in  dim,  sloping,  rain-like  shafts  ;  and  over  which 
they  fall  in  a  broad  burst  of  streaming  light,  sinking  to  the 
earth,  and  showing  through  their  own  visible  radiance  the 
three  successive  ranges  of  hills  which  connect  its  desolate 
plain  with  space.  Above,  the  edgy  summit  of  the  cumu- 
lus, broken  into  fragments,  recedes  into  the  sky,  which  is 
peopled  in  its  serenity  with  quiet  multitudes  of  the  white, 
soft,  silent  cirrus ;  and,  under  these  again,  drift  near  the 
zenith,  disturbed  and  impatient  shadows  of  a  darker  spirit, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 


WALTER  PATER 

CXLVIII.  MONNA  LISA 

"LJERS  is  the  head  upon  which  all  "the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,"  and  the  eyelids  are  a  little  weary. 
It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out  from  within  upon  the  flesh,  the 
deposit,  little  cell  by  cell,  of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic 
reveries  and  exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  beside 
one  of  those  white  Greek  goddesses  or  beautiful  women  of 
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antiquity,  and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this  beauty 
into  which  the  soul  with  all  its  maladies  has  passed  !  All 
the  thoughts  and  experience  of  the  world  have  etched  and 
moulded  there,  in  that  which  they  have  of  power  to  refine 
and  make  expressive  the  outward  form,  the  animalism  of 
Greece,  the  lust- of  Rome,  the  reverie  of  the  middle  age 
with  its  spiritual  ambition  and  imaginative  loves,  the 
return  of  the  Pagan  world,  the  sins  of  the  Borgias.  She 
is  older  than  the  rocks  among  which  she  sits  ;  like  the 
vampire,  she  has  been  dead  many  times,  and  learned  the 
secrets  of  the  grave ;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas, 
and  keeps  their  fallen  day  about  her  ;  and  trafficked  for 
strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants :  and  as  Leda,  was 
the  mother  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  as  Saint  Anne  the 
mother  of  Mary ;  and  all  this  has  been  to  her  but  as  the 
sound  of  lyres  and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy 
with  which  it  has  moulded  the  changing  lineaments,  and 
tinged  the  eyelids  and  the  hands.  The  fancy  of  a  per- 
petual life,  sweeping  together  ten  thousand  experiences,  is 
an  old  one  ;  and  modern  thought  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  humanity  as  wrought  upon  by,  and  summing  up  in 
itself,  all  modes  of  thought  and  life.  Certainly  Lady  Lisa 
might  stand  as  the  embodiment  of  the  old  fancy,  the 
symbol  of  the  modern  idea. 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

CXLIX.  SPEDDING'S  FOREHEAD 

"  F\EAR   FREDERIC,— I  have  just  concluded,  with 

all  the  throes  of  imprudent  pleasure,  the  purchase 

of  a  large  picture  by  Constable,  of  which,  if  I  can  continue 

in  the  mood,  I  will  enclose  you  a  sketch.     It  is  very  good  : 
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but  how  you  and  Morton  would  abuse  it !  Yet  this, 
being  a  sketch,  escapes  some  of  Constable's  faults,  and 
might  escape  some  of  your  censures.  The  trees  are  not 
splashed  with  that  white  sky-mud,  which  (according  to 
Constable's  theory)  the  Earth  scatters  up  with  her  wheels 
in  travelling  so  briskly  round  the  sun  ;  and  there  is  a  dash 
and  felicity  in  the  execution  that  gives  one  a  thrill  of  good 
digestion  in  one's  room,  and  the  thought  of  which  makes 
one  inclined  to  jump  over  the  children's  heads  in  the 
streets.  But  if  you  could  see  my  great  enormous  Venetian 
picture  you  would  be  astonished.  Does  the  thought  ever 
strike  you,  when  looking  at  pictures  in  a  house,  that  you 
are  to  run  and  jump  at  one,  and  go  right  through  it  into 
some  behind-scene  world  on  the  other  side,  as  Harlequins 
do  ?  A  steady  portrait  especially  invites  one  to  do  so  :  the 
quietude  of  it  ironically  tempts  one  to  outrage  it :  one 
feels  it  would  close  again  over  the  panel,  like  water,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  That  portrait  of  Spedding,  for 
instance,  which  Laurence  has  given  me  :  not  swords,  nor 
cannon,  nor  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan  butting  at  it,  could,  I 
feel  sure,  discompose  that  venerable  forehead.  No  wonder 
that  no  hair  can  grow  at  such  an  altitude :  no  wonder  his 
view  of  Bacon's  virtue  is  so  rarefied  that  the  common  con- 
sciences of  men  cannot  endure  it.  Thackeray  and  I 
occasionally  amuse  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  Spedding's 
forehead:  we  find  it  somehow  or  other  in  all  things,  just 
peering  out  of  all  things :  you  see  it  in  a  milestone, 
Thackeray  says.  He  also  draws  the  forehead  rising  with 
a  sober  light  over  Mont  Blanc,  and  reflected  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  We  have  great  laughing  over  this.  The  fore- 
head is  at  present  in  Pembrokeshire  I  believe  :  or  Glamorgan- 
shire or  Monmouthshire  :  it  is  hard  to  say  which.  It  has 
gone  to  spend  its  Christmas  there." 
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ANTHONY  TROLLOPE 

CD.  THE  BISHOP'S  DEATH 

gISHOP  GRANTLY  died  as  he  had  lived,  peaceably, 
slowly,  without  pain  and  without  excitement.  The 
breath  ebbed  from  him  almost  imperceptibly,  and  for  a 
month  before  his  death,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  were 
alive  or  dead. 

A  trying  time  was  this  for  the  archdeacon,  for  whom 
was  designed  the  reversion  of  his  father's  see  by  those 
who  then  had  the  giving  away  of  episcopal  thrones.  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  prime  minister 
had  in  so  many  words  promised  the  bishopric  to  Dr. 
Grantly.  He  was  too  discreet  a  man  for  that.  There  is 
a  proverb  with  reference  to  the  killing  of  cats,  and  those 
who  know  anything  either  of  high  or  low  government 
places  will  be  well  aware  that  a  promise  may  be  made 
without  positive  words,  and  that  an  expectant  may  be  put 
into  the  highest  state  of  encouragement,  though  the  great 
man  on  whose  breath  he  hangs  may  have  done  no  more 
than  whisper  that  "  Mr.  So-and-so  is  certainly  a  rising 
man." 

Such  a  whisper  had  been  made,  and  was  known  by  those 
who  heard  it  to  signify  that  the  cures  of  the  diocese  of 
Barchester  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
archdeacon.  The  then  prime  minister  was  all  in  all  at 
Oxford,  and  had  lately  passed  a  night  at  the  house  of  the 
master  of  Lazarus.  Now  the  master  of  Lazarus — which 
is,  by  the  bye,  in  many  respects  the  most  comfortable  as 
well  as  the  richest  college  at  Oxford — was  the  archdeacon's 
most  intimate  friend  and  most  trusted  counsellor.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  prime  minister's  visit,  Dr.  Grantly  was 
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of  course  present,  and  the  meeting  was  very  gracious.  On 
the  following  morning  Dr.  Gwynne,  the  master,  told  the 
archdeacon  that  in  his  opinion  the  thing  was  settled. 

At  this  time  the  bishop  was  quite  on  his  last  legs;  but 
the  ministry  also  were  tottering.  Dr.  Grantly  returned 
from  Oxford  happy  and  elated,  to  resume  his  place  in  the 
palace,  and  to  continue  to  perform  for  the  father  the  last 
duties  of  a  son  ;  which,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  performed 
with  more  tender  care  than  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
usual  somewhat  worldly  manners. 

A  month  since  the  physicians  had  named  four  weeks  as 
the  outside  period  during  which  breath  could  be  supported 
within  the  body  of  the  dying  man.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  physicians  wondered,  and  named  another  fort- 
night. The  old  man  lived  on  wine  alone,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  fortnight  he  still  lived  ;  and  the  tidings  of  the 
fall  of  the  ministry  became  more  frequent.  Sir  Lamda 
Mewnew  and  Sir  Omicron  Pie,  the  two  great  London 
doctors,  now  came  down  for  the  fifth  time,  and  declared, 
shaking  their  learned  heads,  that  another  week  of  life  was 
impossible ;  and  as  they  sat  down  to  lunch  in  the  episcopal 
dining-room,  whispered  to  the  archdeacon  their  own 
private  knowledge  that  the  ministry  must  fall  within  five 
days.  The  son  returned  to  his  father's  room,  and  after 
administering  with  his  own  hands  the  sustaining  modicum 
of  madeira,  sat  down  by  the  bedside  to  calculate  his 
chances. 

The  ministry  were  to  be  out  within  five  days  :  his 
father  was  to  be  dead  within — no,  he  rejected  that  view 
of  the  subject.  The  ministry  were  to  be  out,  and  the 
diocese  might  probably  be  vacant  at  the  same  period. 
There  was  much  doubt  as  to  the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  to  succeed  to  power,  and  a  week  must  elapse  before 
a  Cabinet  was  formed.  Would  not  vacancies  be  filled  by 
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the  out-going  men  during  this  week  ?  Dr.  Grantly  had 
a  kind  of  idea  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but  did  not 
know  ;  and  then  he  wondered  at  his  own  ignorance  on 
such  a  question.  - 

He  tried  to  keep  his  mind  away  from  the  subject,  but 
he  could  not.  The  race  was  so  very  close,  and  the  stakes 
were  so  very  high.  He  then  looked  at  the  dying  man's 
impassive,  placid  face.  There  was  no  sign  there  of  death 
or  disease  ;  it  was  something  thinner  than  of  yore, 
somewhat  grayer,  and  the  deep  lines  of  age  more  marked  ; 
but,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  life  might  yet  hang  there  for 
weeks  to  come.  Sir  Lamda  Mewnew  and  Sir  Omicron 
Pie  had  thrice  been  wrong,  and  might  yet  be  wrong  thrice 
again.  The  old  bishop  slept  during  twenty  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  during  the  short  periods  of  his  waking 
moments,  he  knew  both  his  son  and  his  dear  old  friend 
Mr.  Harding,  the  archdeacon's  father-in-law,  and  would 
thank  them  tenderly  for  their  care  and  love.  Now  he 
lay  sleeping  like  a  baby,  resting  easily  on  his  back,  his 
mouth  just  open,  and  his  few  gray  hairs  straggling  from 
beneath  his  cap  ;  his  breath  was  perfectly  noiseless,  and 
his  thin,  wan  hand,  which  lay  above  the  coverlid,  never 
moved.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  old  man's 
passage  from  this  world  to  the  next. 

But  by  no  means  easy  were  the  emotions  of  him  who 
sat  there  watching.  He  knew  it  must  be  now  or  never. 
He  was  already  over  fifty,  and  there  was  little  chance  that 
his  friends  who  were  now  leaving  office  would  soon 
return  to  it.  No  probable  British  prime  minister  but  he 
who  was  now  in,  he  who  was  so  soon  to  be  out,  would 
think  of  making  a  bishop  of  Dr.  Grantly.  Thus  he 
thought  long  and  sadly,  in  deep  silence,  and  then  gazed  at 
that  still  living  face,  and  then  at  last,  dared  to  ask  himself 
whether  he  really  longed  for  his  father's  death. 
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The  effort  was  a  salutary  one,  and  the  question  was 
answered  in  a  moment.  The  proud,  wishful,  worldly 
man  sank  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  taking  the 
bishop's  hand  within  his  own,  prayed  eagerly  that  his  sins 
might  be  forgiven  him. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CLI.  THE  TOMB  OF  THE  DOGE 

f  ET  us  turn  aside  under  the  portico  which  looks  towards 
the  sea,  and  passing  round  within  the  two  massive 
pillars  brought  from  St  Jean  d'Acre,  we  shall  find  the  gate 
of  the  Baptistery ;  let  us  enter  there.  The  heavy  door 
closes  behind  us  instantly,  and  the  light,  and  the  turbulence 
of  the  Piazzetta,  are  together  shut  out  by  it. 

We  are  in  a  low  vaulted  room ;  vaulted,  not  with 
arches,  but  with  small  cupolas  starred  with  gold,  and 
chequered  with  gloomy  figures  :  in  the  centre  is  a  bronze 
font  charged  with  rich  bas-reliefs,  a  small  figure  of  the 
Baptist  standing  above  it  in  a  single  ray  of  light  that  glances 
across  the  narrow  room,  dying  as  it  falls  from  a  window  high 
in  the  wall,  and  the  first  thing  that  it  strikes,  and  the  only 
thing  that  it  strikes  brightly,  is  a  tomb.  We  hardly  know 
if  it  be  a  tomb  indeed  ;  for  it  is  like  a  narrow  couch  set 
beside  the  window,  low-roofed  and  curtained,  so  that  it 
might  seem,  but  that  it  is  some  height  above  the  pavement, 
to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  window,  that  the  sleeper 
might  be  wakened  early  ; — only  there  are  two  angels  who 
have  drawn  the  curtain  back,  and  are  looking  down  upon 
him.  Let  us  look  also,  and  thank  that  gentle  light  that 
rests  upon  his  forehead  for  ever,  and  dies  away  upon  his 
breast. 
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The  face  is  of  a  man  in  middle  life,  but  there  are  two 
deep  furrows  right  across  the  forehead,  dividing  it  like  the 
foundations  of  a  tower  :  the  height  of  it  above  is  bound  by 
the  fillet  of  the  dncal  cap.  The  rest  of  the  features  are 
singularly  small  and  delicate,  the  lips  sharp,  perhaps  the 
sharpness  of  death  being  added  to  that  of  the  natural  lines  ; 
but  there  is  a  sweet  smile  upon  them,  and  a  deep  serenity 
upon  the  whole  countenance.  The  roof  of  the  canopy  above 
has  been  blue,  filled  with  stars  ;  beneath,  in  the  centre  of 
the  tomb  on  which  the  figure  rests,  is  a  seated  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  border  of  it  all  around  is  of  flowers  and 
soft  leaves,  growing  rich  and  deep,  as  if  in  a  field  in 
summer. 

It  is  the  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo,  a  man  early  great 
among  the  great  of  Venice  ;  and  early  lost.  She  chose 
him  for  her  king  in  his  36th  year ;  he  died  ten  years  later, 
leaving  behind  him  that  history  to  which  we  owe  half  of 
what  we  know  of  her  former  fortunes. 

Look  round  at  the  room  in  which  he  lies.  The  floor 
of  it  is  of  rich  mosaic,  encompassed  by  a  low  seat  of  red 
marble,  and  its  walls  are  of  alabaster,  but  worn  and  shattered, 
and  darkly  stained  with  age,  almost  a  ruin — in  places  the 
slabs  of  marble  have  fallen  away  altogether,  and  the  rugged 
brickwork  is  seen  through  the  rents,  but  all  beautiful  ;  the 
ravaging  fissures  fretting  their  way  among  the  islands  and 
channelled  zones  of  the  alabaster,  and  the  time-stains  on  its 
translucent  masses  darkened  into  fields  of  rich  golden  brown, 
like  the  colour  of  seaweed  when  the  sun  strikes  on  it 
through  deep  sea.  The  light  fades  away  into  the  recess 
of  the  chamber  towards  the  altar,  and  the  eye  can  hardly 
trace  the  lines  of  the  bas-relief  behind  it  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ :  but  on  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  the  figures  are 
distinct,  and  there  are  seen  upon  it  two  great  circles,  one 
surrounded  by  the  "  Principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
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places,"  of  which  Milton  has  expressed  the  ancient  division 
in  the  single  massy  line — 

"Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers," 

and  around  the  other,  the  Apostles ;  Christ  the  centre  of 
both  :  and  upon  the  walls,  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
gaunt  figure  of  the  Baptist,  in  every  circumstance  of  his 
life  and  death  ;  and  the  streams  of  the  Jordan  running  down 
between  their  cloven  rocks  ;  the  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  a 
fruitless  tree  that  springs  upon  their  shore.  "  Every  tree 
that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  shall  be  hewn  down,  and 
cast  into  the  fire."  Yes,  verily  :  to  be  baptised  with  fire, 
or  to  be  cast  therein  ;  it  is  the  choice  set  before  all  men. 
The  march-notes  still  murmur  through  the  grated  window, 
and  mingle  with  the  sounding  in  our  ears  of  the  sentence 
of  judgment,  which  the  old  Greek  has  written  on  that 
Baptistery  wall.  Venice  has  made  her  choice. 

He  who  lies  under  that  stony  canopy  would  have  taught 
her  another  choice,  in  his  day,  if  she  would  have  listened 
to  him  ;  but  he  and  his  counsels  have  long  been  forgotten 
by  her,  and  the  dust  lies  upon  his  lips. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 

CLII.  THE  TOMB  OF  ILARIA 

TN  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  near  the  entrance  door  of  the 
north  transept,  there  is  a  monument  of  Jacopo  della 
Quercia's  to  Ilaria  di  Caretto,  the  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi. 
I  name  it  not  as  more  beautiful  or  perfect  than  other 
examples  of  the  same  period,  but  as  furnishing  an  instance 
of  the  exact  and  right  mean  between  the  rigidity  and  rude- 
ness of  the  earlier  monumental  effigies,  and  the  morbid 
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imitation  of  life,  sleep,  or  death,  of  which  the  fashion  has 
taken  place  in  modern  times.  She  is  lying  on  a  simple 
couch  with  a  hound  at  her  feet,  not  on  the  side,  but  with 
the  head  laid  straight  and  simply  on  the  hard  pillow,  in 
which,  let  it  be  observed,  there  is  no  effort  at  deceptive 
imitation  of  pressure.  It  is  understood  as  a  pillow,  but  not 
mistaken  for  one.  The  hair  is  bound  in  a  flat  braid  over 
the  fair  brow,  the  sweet  and  arched  eyes  are  closed,  the 
tenderness  of  the  loving  lips  is  set  and  quiet,  there  is  that 
about  them  which  forbids  breath,  something  which  is  not 
death  nor  sleep,  but  the  pure  image  of  both.  The  hands 
are  not  lifted  in  prayer,  neither  folded,  but  the  arms  are 
laid  at  length  upon  the  body,  and  the  hands  cross  as  they 
fall.  The  feet  are  hidden  by  the  drapery,  and  the  forms 
of  the  limbs  concealed,  but  not  their  tenderness.  If  any  of 
us,  after  staying  for  a  time  beside  this  tomb,  could  see, 
through  his  tears,  one  of  the  vain  and  unkind  encumbrances 
of  the  grave,  which,  in  these  hollow  and  heartless  days, 
feigned  sorrow  builds  to  foolish  pride,  he  would,  I  believe, 
receive  such  a  lesson  of  love  as  no  coldness  could  refuse,  no 
fatuity  forget,  and  no  insolence  disobey. 


B.  DISRAELI 

CLIII.  ARYAN  PRINCIPLES 

JV/TR  PHCEBUS  was  the  most  successful,  not  to  say  the 
most  eminent,  painter  of  the  age.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  family  of  Gascony  that  had  emigrated 
from  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Unquestionably 
they  had  mixed  their  blood  frequently  during  the  interval 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  their  various  life  ;  but  in  Gaston 
Phoebus,  Nature,  as  is  sometimes  her  wont,  had  chosen  to 
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reproduce  exactly  the  original  type.  He  was  the  Gascon 
noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
bravery,  and  boastfulness,  equally  vain,  arrogant,  and 
eccentric,  accomplished  in  all  the  daring  or  the  graceful 
pursuits  of  man,  yet  nursed  in  the  philosophy  of  our  times. 

"  It  is  presumption  in  my  talking  about  such  things," 
said  Lothair,  "  but  might  I  venture  to  ask  what  you  may 
consider  the  true  principles  of  art  ? " 

"  ARYAN  principles,"  said  Mr  Phoebus,  "  not  merely  the 
study  of  nature,  but  of  beautiful  nature  ;  the  art  of  design 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  first-rate  race,  and  where  the 
laws,  the  manners,  the  customs,  are  calculated  to  maintain 
the  health  and  beauty  of  a  first-rate  race.  In  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  these  conditions  obtained  from  the  age  of 
Pericles  to  the  age  of  Hadrian  in  pure  Aryan  communities, 
but  Semitism  began  then  to  prevail,  and  ultimately  triumphed. 
Semitism  has  destroyed  art ;  it  taught  man  to  despise  his 
own  body,  and  the  essence  of  art  is  to  honour  the  human 
frame." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  talk  about  such  things," 
said  Lothair  ;  "  but  if  by  Semitism  you  mean  religion, 
surely  the  Italian  painters  inspired  by  Semitism  did  some- 
thing." 

"  Great  things,"  said  Mr  Phoebus ;  "  some  of  the 
greatest.  Semitism  gave  them  subjects,  but  the  Renaissance 
gave  them  Aryan  art,  and  it  gave  that  art  to  a  purely 
Aryan  race.  But  Semitism  rallied  in  the  shape  of  the 
Reformation,  and  swept  all  away.  When  Leo  the  Tenth 
was  pope,  popery  was  pagan  ;  popery  is  now  Christian,  and 
art  is  extinct." 

"I  cannot  enter  into  such  controversies,"  said  Lothair. 
"  Every  day  I  feel,  more  and  more,  I  am  extremely 
ignorant." 

"  Do  not  regret  it,"  said  Mr  Phoebus.    "  What  you  call 
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ignorance  is  your  strength.  By  ignorance  you  mean  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  books.  Books  are  fatal  ;  they  are 
the  curse  of  the  human  race.  Nine-tenths  of  existing 
books  are  nonsense,  and  the  clever  books  are  the  refutation 
of  that  nonsense.  The  greatest  misfortune  that  ever  befel 
man  was  the  invention  of  printing.  Printing  has  destroyed 
education.  Art  is  a  great  thing,  and  Science  is  a  great 
thing  ;  but  all  that  art  and  science  can  reveal  can  be  taught 
by  man  and  by  his  attributes — his  voice,  his  hand,  his  eye. 
The  essence  of  education  is  the  education  of  the  body. 
Beauty  and  health  are  the  chief  sources  of  happiness.  Men 
should  live  in  the  air ;  their  exercises  should  be  regular, 
varied,  scientific.  To  render  his  body  strong  and  supple  is 
the  first  duty  of  man.  He  should  develop  and  completely 
master  the  whole  muscular  system.  What  I  admire  in  the 
order  to  which  you  belong  is  that  they  do  live  in  the  air  ; 
that  they  excel  in  athletic  sports  ;  that  they  can  only  speak 
one  language  ;  and  that  they  never  read.  This  is  not  a 
complete  education,  but  it  is  the  highest  education  since 
the  Greek." 

"What  you  say  I  feel  encouraging,"  said  Lothair, 
repressing  a  smile,  "  for  I  myself  live  very  much  in  the  air, 
and  am  fond  of  all  sports  ;  but  I  confess  I  am  often  ashamed 
of  being  so  poor  a  linguist,  and  was  seriously  thinking  that 
I  ought  to  read." 

u  No  doubt  every  man  should  combine  an  intellectual 
with  a  physical  training,"  replied  Mr  Phoebus  ;  "  but  the 
popular  conception  of  the  means  is  radically  wrong.  Youth 
should  attend  lectures  on  art  and  science  by  the  most 
illustrious  professors,  and  should  converse  together  after- 
wards on  what  they  have  heard.  They  should  learn  to 
talk  ;  it  is  a  rare  accomplishment  and  extremely  healthy. 
They  should  have  music  always  at  their  meals.  The 
theatre,  entirely  re-modelled  and  reformed,  and  under  a 
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minister  of  state,  should  be  an  important  element  of  educa- 
tion. I  should  not  object  to  the  recitation  of  lyric  poetry. 
That  is  enough.  I  would  not  have  a  book  in  the  house,  or 
even  see  a  newspaper." 

"  These  are  Aryan  principles  ?  "  said  Lothair. 

"  They  are,"  said  Mr  Phoebus  ;  "  and  of  such  principles, 
I  believe,  a  great  revival  is  at  hand.  We  shall  both  live  to 
see  another  Renaissance." 


EDWARD  FITZGERALD 

CLIV.  HANDEL 

"F)EAR  FREDERIC,— Concerning  the  bagwigs  of 
composers.  Handel's  was  not  a  bagwig,  which  was 
simply  so  named  from  the  little  stuffed  black  silk  watch- 
pocket  that  hung  down  behind  the  back  of  the  wearer. 
Such  were  Haydn's  and  Mozart's — much  less  influential  on 
the  character  :  much  less  ostentatious  in  themselves  :  not 
towering  so  high,  nor  rolling  down  in  following  curls  so 
low  as  to  overlay  the  nature  of  the  brain  within.  But 
Handel  wore  the  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  wig  :  greatest  of 
wigs  :  one  of  which  some  great  General  of  the  day,  used  to 
take  off  his  head  after  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  and  hand 
over  to  his  valet  to  have  the  bullets  combed  out  of  it.  Such 
a  wig  was  a  fugue  in  itself.  I  don't  understand  your  theory 
about  trumpets,  which  have  always  been  so  little  spiritual 
in  use,  that  they  have  been  the  provocatives  and  celebrators 
of  physical  force  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  '  Power, 
whether  spiritual  or  physical,  is  the  meaning  of  the  trumpet, 
and  so,  well  used,  as  you  say,  by  Handel  in  his  approaches 
to  the  Deity.  The  fugue  in  the  overture  to  the  Messiah 
expresses  perhaps  the  thorny  wandering  ways  of  the  world 
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before  the  voice  of  the  one  in  the  wilderness,  and  before 
c  Comfort  ye  my  people,'  etc.  Mozart,  I  agree  with  you, 
is  the  most  universal  musical  genius  :  Beethoven  has  been 
too  analytical  and  erudite  :  but  his  inspiration  is  neverthe- 
less true.  I  have  just  read  his  life  by  Moscheles  :  well 
worth  reading.  He  showed  no  very  decided  preference  for 
music  when  a  child,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  composer  : 
and  I  think  that  he  was,  strictly  speaking,  more  of  a  thinker 
than  a  musician.  A  great  genius  he  was  somehow.  He 
was  very  fond  of  reading  :  Plutarch  and  Shakespeare  his 
great  favourites.  He  tried  to  think  in  music  :  almost  to 
reason  in  music  :  whereas  perhaps  we  should  be  contented 
with  feeling  in  it.  It  can  never  speak  very  definitely. 
There  is  that  famous  *  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,' 
etc.,  in  Handel  :  nothing  can  sound  more  simple  and 
devotional :  but  it  is  only  lately  adapted  to  these  words, 
being  originally  (I  believe)  a  love  song  in  Rodelinda.  Well, 
lovers  adore  their  mistresses  more  than  their  God.  Then 
the  famous  music  of  '  He  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers 
in  the  waters,'  was  originally  fitted  to  an  Italian  pastoral 
song — '  Nasce  al  bosco  in  rozza  cuna,  un  felice  pastorelloj 
etc.  That  part  which  seems  so  well  to  describe  'and 
walketh  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  '  falls  happily  in  with 
*  e  con  I' aura  di  fortuna  '  with  which  this  pastorello  sailed 
along.  The  character  of  the  music  is  ease  and  largeness  :  as 
the  shepherd  lived,  so  God  Almighty  walked  on  the  wind. 
The  music  breathes  ease  :  but  words  must  tell  us  who  takes 
it  easy.  Beethoven's  Sonata — Op.  14 — is  meant  to  express 
the  discord  and  gradual  atonement  of  two  lovers,  or  a  man 
and  his  wife :  and  he  was  disgusted  that  everyone  did  not 
see  what  was  meant :  in  truth  it  expresses  any  resistance 
gradually  overcome — Dobson  shaving  with  a  blunt  razor, 
for  instance.  Music  is  so  far  the  most  universal  language, 
that  any  one  piece  in  a  particular  strain  symbolises  all  the 
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analogous  phenomena  spiritual  or  material — if  you  can  talk 
of  spiritual  phenomena.  The  Eroica  symphony  describes 
the  battle  of  the  passions  as  well  as  of  armed  men.  This  is 
long  and  muddy  discourse :  but  the  walls  of  Charlotte 
Street  present  little  else,  especially  during  this  last  week  of 
Lent,  to  twaddle  about.  The  Cambridge  Dons  have  been 
up  in  town  for  the  Easter  vacation  :  so  we  have  smoked 
and  talked  over  Peacock,  Whewell,  etc.  Alfred  is  busy 
preparing  a  new  volume  for  the  press  :  full  of  doubts, 
troubles,  etc.  The  reviewers  will  doubtless  be  at  him  :  and 
with  justice  for  many  things:  but  some  of  the  poems  will 
outlive  the  reviewers.  Trench,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and 
Taylor,  also  appear  in  new  volumes  this  spring,  and  Milnes, 
I  hear,  talks  of  publishing  a  popular  edition  of  his  poems. 
He  means  a  cheap  one.  Nothing  has  been  heard  of 
Spedding :  but  we  all  conclude,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  he  has  not  been  scalped." 


C.  BRONTE 

CLV.  RACHEL 

a  while — a  long  while — I  thought  it  was  only  a 
woman,  though  a  unique  woman,  who  moved  in  might 
and  grace  before  this  multitude.  By  and  by  I  recognised 
my  mistake.  Behold  !  I  found  upon  her  something  neither 
of  woman  nor  of  man  :  in  each  of  her  eyes  sat  a  devil. 
These  evil  forces  bore  her  through  the  tragedy,  kept  up 
her  feeble  strength — for  she  was  but  a  frail  creature ;  and 
as  the  action  rose  and  the  stir  deepened,  how  wildly  they 
shook  her  with  their  passions  of  the  pit !  They  wrote 
HELL  on  her  straight,  haughty  brow.  They  turned  her 
voice  to  the  note  of  torment.  They  writhed  her  regal  face 
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to  a  demoniac  mask.     Hate  and  Murder  and  Madness  in- 
carnate she  stood. 

It  was  a  marvellous  sight :  a  mighty  revelation. 

It  was  a  spectacle  low,  horrible,  immoral. 

Swordsmen  thrust  through,  and  dying  in  their  blood  on ; 
the  arena  sand  ;  bulls  goring,  horses  disembowelled,  made 
a  meeker  vision  for  the  public — a  milder  condiment  for  a 
people's  palate — than  Vashti  torn  by  seven  devils — devils 
which  cried  sore  and  rent  the  tenement  they  haunted,  but 
still  refused  to  be  exorcised. 

Suffering  had  struck  that  stage  empress ;  and  she  stood 
before  her  audience  neither  yielding  to,  nor  enduring,  nor 
in  finite  measure  resenting  it :  she  stood  locked  in  struggle, 
rigid  in  resistance.  She  stood,  not  dressed  but  draped  in 
pale  antique  folds,  long  and  regular  like  sculpture.  A  back- 
ground and  entourage  and  flooring  of  deepest  crimson  threw 
her  out,  white  like  alabaster — like  silver  :  rather,  be  it  said, 
like  Death.  .  .  . 

I  have  said  that  she  does  not  resent  her  grief.  No ; 
the  weakness  of  that  word  would  make  it  a  lie.  To  her, 
what  hurts  becomes  immediately  embodied :  she  looks  on 
it  as  a  thing  that  can  be  attacked,  worried  down,  torn  in 
shreds.  Scarcely  a  substance  herself,  she  grapples  to  con- 
flict with  abstractions.  Before  calamity  she  is  a  tigress ; 
she  rends  her  woes,  shivers  them  in  compulsed  abhorrence. 
Pain,  for  her,  has  no  result  in  good  ;  tears  water  no  harvest 
of  wisdom  :  on  sickness,  on  death  itself,  she  looks  with  the 
eye  of  a  rebel.  Wicked,  perhaps,  she  is,  but  also  she  is 
strong  ;  and  her  strength  has  conquered  Beauty,  has  over- 
come Grace,  and  bound  both  at  her  side,  captives  peerlessly 
fair,  and  docile  as  fair.  Even  in  the  uttermost  frenzy  of 
energy  is  each  maenad  movement  royally,  imperially,  inced- 
ingly  upborne.  Her  hair,  flying  loose  in  revel  or  war,  is 
still  an  angel's  hair,  and  glorious  under  a  halo.  Fallen, 
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insurgent,  banished,  she  remembers  the  heaven  where  she 
rebelled.  Heaven's  light,  following  her  exile,  pierces  its  con- 
fines, and  discloses  their  forlorn  remoteness. 


JOHN  KEATS 

CLVL  KEAN 

'"PHE  sensual  life  of  verse  springs  warm  from  the  lips  of 
Kean  .  .  .  his  tongue  must  seem  to  have  robbed  the 
Hybla  bees  and  left  them  honeyless  !  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able gusto  in  his  voice  by  which  we  feel  that  the  utterer  is 
thinking  of  the  past  and  future  while  speaking  of  the 
instant.  When  he  says  in  Othello,  "  Put  up  your  bright 
swords,  for  the  dew  will  rust  them,"  we  feel  that  his 
throat  had  commanded  where  swords  were  as  thick  as  reeds. 
From  eternal  risk,  he  speaks  as  though  his  body  were 
unassailable.  Again,  his  exclamation  of  "  Blood  !  blood  ! 
blood  !  "  is  direful  and  slaughterous  to  the  last  degree ;  the 
very  words  appear  stained  and  gory.  His  nature  hangs 
over  them,  making  a  prophetic  repast.  The  voice  is  loosed 
on  them,  like  the  wild  dogs  on  the  savage  relics  of  an 
eastern  conflict;  and  we  can  distinctly  hear  it  "gorging 
and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb."  In  Richard,  "Be 
stirring  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Norfolk  ! "  came 
from  him,  as  through  the  morning  atmosphere  towards 
which  he  yearns. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

CLVII.  THE  FAUN 

pHE  Faun  is  the  marble  image  of  a  young  man,  leaning 
his  right  arm  on  the  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree :  one 
hand  hangs  carelessly  by  his  side  ;  in  the  other  he  holds 
the  fragment  of  a  pipe,  or  some  such  sylvan  instrument  of 
music.  His  only  garment — a  lion's  skin,  with  the  claws 
upon  his  shoulder — falls  half  way  down  his  back,  leaving 
the  limbs  and  entire  front  of  the  figure  nude.  The  form 
thus  displayed,  is  marvellously  graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and 
more  rounded  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  muscle 
than  the  old  sculptors  were  wont  to  assign  to  their  types  of 
masculine  beauty.  The  character  of  the  face  corresponds 
with  the  figure  ;  it  is  most  agreeable  in  outline  and  feature, 
but  rounded  and  somewhat  voluptuously  developed, 
especially  about  the  throat  and  chin  ;  the  nose  is  almost 
straight  but  very  slightly  curves  inward,  thereby  acquiring 
an  indescribable  charm  of  geniality  and  humour.  The 
mouth  with  its  full  yet  delicate  lips,  seems  so  nearly  to 
smile  outright,  that  it  calls  forth  a  responsive  smile.  The 
whole  statue — unlike  anything  else  that  ever  was  wrought 
in  that  severe  material  of  marble — conveys  the  idea  of  an 
amiable  and  sensual  creature,  easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  jollity, 
yet  not  incapable  of  being  touched  by  pathos.  It  is  im- 
possible to  gaze  long  at  this  stone  image  without  conceiv- 
ing a  kindly  sentiment  towards  it,  as  if  its  substance  were 
warm  to  the  touch,  and  imbued  with  actual  life.  It  comes 
very  close  to  some  of  our  pleasantest  sympathies. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  very  lack  of  moral  severity,  of  any 
high  and  heroic  ingredient  in  the  character  of  the  Faun, 
that  makes  it  so  delightful  an  object  to  the  human  eye  and 
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to  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart.  The  being  here 
represented  is  endowed  with  no  principle  of  virtue,  and 
would  be  incapable  of  comprehending  such  ;  but  he  would 
be  true  and  honest  by  dint  of  his  simplicity.  We  should 
expect  from  him  no  sacrifice  or  effort  for  an  abstract  cause  ; 
there  is  not  an  atom  of  martyr's  stuff  in  all  that  softened 
marble  ;  but  he  has  a  capacity  for  strong  and  warm  attach- 
ment, and  might  act  devotedly  through  its  impulse,  and 
even  die  for  it  at  need.  It  is  possible  too  that  the  Faun 
might  be  educated  through  the  medium  of  his  emotions, 
so  that  the  coarser  animal  portion  of  his  nature  might 
be  thrown  into  the  background,  though  never  utterly 
expelled. 

The  animal  nature,  indeed,  is  a  most  essential  part  of 
the  Faun's  composition  ;  for  the  characteristics  of  the 
brute  creation  meet  and  combine  with  those  of  humanity 
in  this  strange  yet  true  and  natural  conception  of  antique 
poetry  and  art.  Praxiteles  has  subtly  diffused  throughout 
his  work  that  mute  mystery  which  so  hopelessly  perplexes 
us  whenever  we  attempt  to  gain  an  intellectual  or  sym- 
pathetic knowledge  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation. 

The  riddle  is  indicated,  however,  only  by  two  definite 
signs  -,  these  are  the  two  ears  of  the  Faun,  which  are  leaf- 
shaped  terminating  in  little  peaks,  like  those  of  some  species 
of  animals.  Though  not  so  seen  in  the  marble,  they  are 
probably  to  be  considered  as  clothed  in  fine,  downy  fur. 
In  the  coarser  representations  of  this  class  of  mythological 
creatures,  there  is  another  token  of  brute  kindred — a 
certain  caudal  appendage  ;  which,  if  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles 
must  be  supposed  to  possess  it  at  all,  is  hidden  by  the  lion's 
skin  that  forms  his  garment.  The  pointed  and  furry  ears, 
therefore,  are  the  sole  indicators  of  his  wild,  forest  nature. 

Only  a  sculptor  of  the  finest  imagination,  the  most 
delicate  taste,  the  sweetest  feeling,  and  the  rarest  artistic 
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skill — in  a  word,  a  sculptor  and  a  poet  too — could  have 
first  dreamed  of  a  Faun  in  this  guise,  and  then  have 
succeeded  in  imprisoning  the  sportive  and  frisky  thing  in 
marble.  Neither-man  nor  animal,  and  yet  no  monster  ; 
but  a  being  in  whom  both  races  meet  on  friendly  ground  ! 
The  idea  grows  coarse  as  we  handle  it,  and  hardens  in  our 
grasp.  But,  if  the  spectator  broods  long  over  the  statue, 
he  will  be  conscious  of  its  spell;  all  the  pleasantness  of 
sylvan  life,  all  the  genial  and  happycharacteristics  of  creatures 
that  dwell  in  woods  and  fields,  will  seem  to  be  mingled  and 
kneaded  into  one  substance,  along  with  the  kindred 
qualities  in  the  human  soul.  Trees,  grass,  flowers,  wood- 
land streamlets,  cattle,  deer,  and  unsophisticated  man  ! 
The  essence  of  all  these  was  compressed  long  ago,  and  still 
exists  within  that  discoloured  marble  surface  of  the  Faun 
of  Praxiteles. 

And  after  all,  the  idea  may  have  been  no  dream,  but 
rather  a  poet's  reminiscence  of  a  period  when  man's  affinity 
with  nature  was  more  strict,  and  his  fellowship  with  every 
living  thing  more  intimate  and  dear. 


NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE 

CLVIII.  MOONLIGHT 

A/TOONLIGHT,  in  a  familiar  room,  falling  so  white 
upon  the  carpet,  and  showing  all  its  figures  so  dis- 
tinctly— making  every  object  so  minutely  visible,  yet  so 
unlike  a  morning  or  noontide  visibility — is  a  medium  the 
most  suitable  for  a  romance-writer  to  get  acquainted 
with  his  illusive  guests.  There  is  the  little  domestic 
scenery  of  the  well-known  apartment ;  the  chairs,  with 
each  its  separate  individuality  ;  the  centre  table,  sustaining 
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a  work-basket,  a  volume  or  two,  and  an  extinguished 
lamp  ;  the  sofa  ;  the  bookcase ;  the  picture  on  the  wall — 
all  these  details,  so  completely  seen,  are  so  spiritualised  by 
the  unusual  light,  that  they  seem  to  lose  their  actual  sub- 
stance, and  become  things  of  intellect.  Nothing  is  too 
small  or  too  trifling  to  undergo  this  change,  and  acquire 
dignity  thereby.  A  child's  shoe  ;  the  doll  seated  in  her 
little  wicker  carriage  ;  the  hobby-horse — whatever,  in  a 
word,  has  been  used  or  played  with  during  the  day  is  now 
invested  with  a  quality  of  strangeness  and  remoteness 
though  still  almost  as  vividly  present  as  by  daylight.  Thus, 
therefore,  the  floor  of  our  familiar  room  has  become  a 
neutral  territory,  somewhere  between  the  real  world  and 
fairyland,  where  the  Actual  and  the  Imaginary  may  meet, 
and  each  imbue  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  other.  Ghosts 
might  enter  here  without  affrighting  us.  It  would  be  too 
much  in  keeping  with  the  scene  to  excite  surprise,  were 
we  to  look  about  us  and  discover  a  form,  beloved,  but  gone 
hence,  now  sitting  quietly  in  a  streak  of  this  magic  moon- 
shine, with  an  aspect  that  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
it  had  returned  from  afar,  or  had  never  once  stirred  from 
our  fireside. 

The  somewhat  dim  coal-fire  has  an  essential  influence 
in  producing  the  effect  which  I  would  describe. 

It  throws  its  unobtrusive  tinge  throughout  the  room, 
with  a  faint  ruddiness  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  a 
reflected  gleam  upon  the  polish  of  the  furniture.  This 
warmer  light  mingles  itself  with  the  cold  spirituality  of  the 
moonbeams,  and  communicates,  as  it  were,  a  heart  and 
sensibilities  of  human  tenderness  to  the  forms  which  fancy 
summons  up.  It  converts  them  from  snow-images  into 
men  and  women.  Glancing  at  the  looking-glass,  we 
behold — deep  within  its  haunted  verge — the  smouldering 
glow  of  the  half-extinguished  anthracite,  the  white  moon- 
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beams  on  the  floor,  and  a  repetition  of  all  the  gleam  and 
shadow  of  the  picture,  with  one  remove  further  from  the 
actual,  and  nearer  to  the  imaginative.  Then,  at  such  an 
hour,  and  with  this  scene  before  him,  if  a  man,  sitting  all 
alone,  cannot  dream  strange  things,  and  make  them  look 
like  truth,  he  need  never  try  to  write  romances. 


THOMAS    DE   QUINCEY 

CLIX.  OPIUM 

JUST,  subtle,  and  all-conquering  opium  !  that  to 
the  hearts  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  the  wounds  that 
will  never  heal,  and  for  the  pangs  of  grief  that  u  tempt  the 
Spirit  to  rebel,"  bringest  an  assuaging  balm  ; — eloquent 
opium  !  that  with  thy  potent  rhetoric  stealest  away  the 
purposes  of  wrath,  pleadest  effectually  for  relenting  pity, 
and  through  one  night's  heavenly  sleep  callest  back  to  the 
guilty  man  the  visions  of  his  infancy,  and  hands  washed 
pure  from  blood  ; — O  just  and  righteous  opium  !  that  to  the 
chancery  of  dreams  summonest,  for  the  triumphs  of  despairing 
innocence,  false  witnesses  ;  and  confoundest  perjury  ;  and 
dost  reverse  the  sentences  of  unrighteous  judges; — thou 
buildest  upon  the  bosom  of  darkness,  out  of  the  fantastic 
imagery  of  the  brain,  cities  and  temples,  beyond  the  art  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles — beyond  the  splendours  of  Babylon 
and  Hekatompylos  ;  and  '  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming 
sleep,'  callest  into  sunny  light  the  faces  of  long-buried 
beauties,  and  the  blessed  household  countenances,  cleansed 
from  the  Dishonours  of  the  grave.'  Thou  only  givest 
these  gifts  to  man ;  and  thou  hast  the  keys  of  Paradise,  O 
just,  subtle,  and  mighty  opium  ! " 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

CLX.  OUR  LADIES  OF  SORROW 

'""THESE  arc  the  Sorrows,  all  three  of  whom  I  know." 
The  last  words  I  say  now  ;  but  in  Oxford  I  said, 
cc  One  of  whom  I  know,  and  the  others  too  surely  I  shall 
know."     For  already,  in  my  fervent  youth,  I  saw  (dimly 
relieved  upon  the  dark  background  of  my  dreams)  the  im- 
perfect lineaments  of  the  awful  sisters.     These  sisters — by 
what  name  shall  we  call  them  ?     If  I  say  simply,  "  The 
Sorrows,"  there  will  be  a  chance  of  mistaking  the  term  ;  it 
might  be  understood  of  individual  sorrow, — separate  cases 
of  sorrow, — whereas  I  want  a  term  expressing  the  mighty 
abstractions    that   incarnate    themselves    in    all    individual 
sufferings   of  man's    heart ;    and    I    wish    to    have   these 
abstractions  presented  as  impersonations,  that  is,  as  clothed 
with  human  attributes  of  life,  and  with  functions  pointing 
to  flesh.     Let  us  call  them,  therefore,  Our  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 
I   know  them  thoroughly,  and  have  walked  in  all  their 
kingdoms.     Three   sisters    they   are,   of    one    mysterious 
household  ;  and  their  paths  are  wide  apart ;  but  of  their 
dominion  there  is  no  end.     Them  I  saw  often  conversing 
with  Levana,  and  sometimes  about  myself.     Do  they  talk, 
then  ?     O,  no  !  mighty  phantoms  like  these  disdain  the 
infirmities  of  language.     They  may  utter  voices  through 
the  organs  of  man  when  they  dwell  in  human  hearts,  but 
amongst  themselves  there  is  no  voice  nor  sound  ;  eternal 
silence  reigns  in  their  kingdoms.     They  spoke  not,  as  they 
talked  with  Levana ;  they  whispered  not ;  they  sang  not ; 
though  oftentimes  methought  they  might  have  sung,  for  I 
upon  earth  had  heard  their  mysteries  oftentimes  deciphered 
by  harp  and  timbrel,  by  dulcimer  and  organ.     Like  God, 
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whose  servants  they  are,  they  utter  their  pleasure,  not  by 
sounds  that  perish,  or  by  words  that  go  astray,  but  by  signs 
in  heaven,  by  changes  on  earth,  by  pulses  in  secret  rivers, 
heraldries  painted" on  darkness,  and  hieroglyphics  written 
on  the  tablets  of  the  brain.  They  wheeled  in  mazes  ;  / 
spelled  the  steps.  They  telegraphed  from  afar  ;  /  read  the 
signals.  They  conspired  together ;  and  on  the  mirrors  of 
darkness  my  eye  traced  the  plots.  Theirs  were  the  symbols  ; 
mine  are  the  words. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

CLXI.  THE  DREAM 

T  THOUGHT  that  it  was  a  Sunday  morning  in  May, 
that  it  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  as  yet  was  very  early  in 
the  morning.  I  was  standing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the 
door  of  my  own  cottage.  Right  before  me  lay  the  very 
scene  which  could  really  be  commanded  from  that  situation, 
but  exalted,  as  was  usual,  and  solemnised  by  the  power  of 
dreams.  There  were  the  same  mountains,  and  the  same 
lovely  valley  at  their  feet ;  but  the  mountains  were  raised 
to  more  than  Alpine  height,  and  there  was  interspace  far 
larger  between  them  of  meadows  and  forest  lawns ;  the 
hedges  were  rich  with  white  roses ;  and  no  living  creature 
was  to  be  seen,  excepting  that  in  the  green  churchyard  there 
were  cattle  tranquilly  reposing  upon  the  verdant  graves,  and 
particularly  round  about  the  grave  of  a  child  whom  I  had 
tenderly  loved,  just  as  I  had  really  beheld  them,  a  little 
before  sunrise  in  the  same  summer,  when  that  child  died. 
I  gazed  upon  the  well-known  scene,  and  I  said  aloud  (as  I 
thought)  to  myself,  "  It  yet  wants  much  of  sunrise  ;  and  it 
is  Easter  Sunday  ;  and  that  is  the  day  on  which  they  celc- 
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brate  the  first  fruits  of  resurrection.  I  will  walk  abroad  ;  old 
griefs  shall  be  forgotten  to-day  ;  for  the  air  is  cool  and  still, 
and  the  forest  glades  are  as  quiet  as  the  churchyard  ;  and, 
with  the  dew,  I  can  wash  the  fever  from  my  forehead,  and 
then  I  shall  be  unhappy  no  longer."  And  I  turned,  as  if  to 
open  my  garden  gate  ;  and  immediately  I  saw  upon  the  left 
a  scene  far  different ;  but  which  yet  the  power  of  dreams 
had  reconciled  into  harmony  with  the  other.  The  scene 
was  an  Oriental  one  ;  and  there  also  it  was  Easter  Sunday, 
and  very  early  in  the  morning.  And  at  a  vast  distance 
were  visible,  as  a  stain  upon  the  horizon,  the  domes  and 
cupolas  of  a  great  city — >an  image  or  faint  abstraction, 
caught  perhaps  in  childhood  from  some  picture  of  Jerusalem. 
And  not  a  bow-shot  from  me,  upon  a  stone,  and  shaded  by 
Judean  palms,  there  sat  a  woman  ;  and  I  looked  ;  and  it 
was — Ann  !  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  earnestly  ;  and  I 
said  to  her  at  length  :  "  So  then  I  have  found  you  at 
last."  I  waited  :  but  she  answered  me  not  a  word.  Her 
face  was  the  same  as  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  yet  again 
how  different !  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  the  lamp-light 
fell  upon  her  face,  as  for  the  last  time  I  kissed  her  lips 
(lips,  Ann,  that  to  me  were  not  polluted  !),  her  eyes  were 
streaming  with  tears  :  the  tears  were  now  wiped  away  ; 
she  seemed  more  beautiful  than  she  was  at  that  time,  but 
in  all  other  points  the  same,  and  not  older.  Her  looks 
were  tranquil,  but  with  unusual  solemnity  of  expression  j 
and  I  now  gazed  upon  her  with  some  awe,  but  suddenly  her 
countenance  grew  dim,  and  turning  to  the  mountains,  I 
perceived  vapours  rolling  between  us;  in  a  moment,  all 
had  vanished  ;  thick  darkness  came  on  ;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  I  was  far  away  from  mountains,  and  by  lamp- 
light in  Oxford  Street,  walking  again  with  Ann — just  as 
we  walked  seventeen  years  before,  when  we  were  both 
children. 
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W.  S.  LANDOR 
CLXII.  BOCCACCIO'S  DREAM 

LJERE  in  this  chamber  she  appeared  to  move  visibly  in  a 
dream. 

"  Thy  prayers  have  been  heard,  O  Giovanni,"  said  she. 
I  sprang  to  embrace  her. 

"  Do  not  spill  the  water  !  Ah  !  you  have  spilt  a  part 
of  it." 

I  then  observed  in  her  hand  a  crystal  vase.  A  few 
drops  were  sparkling  on  the  sides  and  running  down  the 
rim  ;  a  few  were  trickling  from  the  vase  and  from  the  hand 
that  held  it. 

"  I  must  go  down  to  the  brook,"  said  she,  "  and  fill  it 
again  as  it  was  filled  before." 

What  a  moment  of  agony  was  this  to  me  !  Could 
I  be  certain  how  long  might  be  her  absence  ?  She 
went :  I  was  following :  she  made  a  sign  for  me  to 
turn  back  :  I  disobeyed  her  only  an  instant :  yet  my  sense 
of  disobedience,  increasing  my  feebleness  and  confusion, 
made  me  lose  sight  of  her.  In  the  next  moment  she  was 
again  at  my  side,  with  the  cup  quite  full.  I  stood  motion- 
less :  I  feared  my  breath  might  shake  the  water  over.  I 
looked  her  in  the  face  for  her  commands — and  to  see  it — 
to  see  it  so  calm,  so  beneficent,  so  beautiful.  I  was 
forgetting  what  I  had  prayed  for,  when  she  lowered  her 
head,  tasted  of  the  cup,  and  gave  it  me.  I  drank  ;  and 
suddenly  sprang  forth  before  me,  many  groves  and  palaces 
and  gardens,  and  their  statues  and  their  avenues,  and  their 
labyrinths  of  alaternus  and  bay,  and  alcoves  of  citron,  and 
watchful  loopholes  in  the  retirements  of  impenetrable 
pomegranate.  Farther  off,  just  below  where  the  fountain 
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slipt  away  from  its  marble  hall  and  guardian  gods,  arose, 
from  their  beds  of  moss  and  drosera  and  darkest  grass,  the 
sisterhood  of  oleanders,  fond  of  tantalising  with  their 
bosomed  flowers  and  their  moist  and  pouting  blossoms  the 
little  shy  rivulet,  and  of  covering  its  face  with  all  the 
colours  of  the  dawn.  My  dream  expanded  and  moved 
forward.  I  trod  again  the  dust  of  Posilippo,  soft  as  the 
feathers  in  the  wings  of  Sleep.  I  emerged  on  Baia  ;  I 
crossed  her  innumerable  arches ;  I  loitered  in  the  breezy 
sunshine  of  her  mole  ;  I  trusted  the  faithful  seclusion  of  her 
caverns,  the  keepers  of  so  many  secrets  ;  and  I  reposed  on 
buoyancy  of  her  tepid  sea.  Then  Naples  and  her  theatres 
and  her  churches,  and  grottos  and  dells  and  forts  and 
promontories,  rushed  forward  in  confusion,  now  among  soft 
whispers,  now  among  sweetest  sounds,  and  subsided,  and 
sank,  and  disappeared.  Yet  a  memory  seemed  to  come 
fresh  from  every  one  :  each  had  time  enough  for  its  tale,  for 
its  pleasure,  for  its  reflection,  for  its  pang.  As  I  mounted 
with  silent  steps  the  narrow  staircase  of  the  old  palace,  how 
distinctly  did  I  feel  against  the  palm  of  my  hand  the  cold- 
ness of  that  smooth  stone-work,  and  the  greater  of  the 
cramps  of  iron  in  it ! 

"  Ah  me  !  is  this  forgetting  ? "  cried  I  anxiously  to 
Fiammetta. 

"  We  must  recall  these  scenes  before  us,"  she  replied  : 
<c  such  is  the  punishment  of  them.  Let  us  hope  and  believe 
that  the  apparition,  and  the  compunction  which  must 
follow  it,  will  be  accepted  as  the  full  penalty,  and  that  both 
will  pass  away  almost  together." 

I  feared  to  lose  anything  attendant  on  her  presence : 
I  feared  to  approach  her  forehead  with  my  lips:  I  feared  to 
touch  the  lily  on  its  long  wavy  leaf  in  her  hair,  which  filled 
my  whole  heart  with  fragrance.  Venerating,  adoring,  I 
bowed  my  head  at  last  to  kiss  her  snow-white  robe,  and 
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trembled  at  my  presumption.  And  yet  the  effulgence  of 
her  countenance  vivified  while  it  chastened  me.  I  loved 
her — I  must  not  say  more  than  ever — better  than  ever ;  it 
was  Fiammetta  wiio  had  inhabited  the  skies.  As  my  hand 
opened  toward  her, 

"  Beware  ! "  Said  she,  faintly  smiling  ;  "  beware, 
Giovanni.  Take  only  the  crystal  ;  take  it,  and  drink 
again." 

"  Must  all  be  then  forgotten  ?  "  said  I  sorrowfully. 

"  Remember  your  prayer  and  mine,  Giovanni !  Shall 
both  have  been  granted — O  how  much  worse  than  in 
vain  ! " 

I  drank  instantly ;  I  drank  largely.  How  cool  my 
bosom  grew  ;  how  could  it  grow  so  cold  before  her  ?  But 
it  was  not  to  remain  in  its  quiescency  ;  its  trials  were 
not  yet  over.  I  will  not,  Francesco  !  no,  I  may  not 
commemorate  the  incidents  she  related  me,  nor 
which  of  us  said,  "  I  blush  for  having  loved  first ; " 
nor  which  of  us  replied,  "  Say  least,  say  least,  and  blush 
again." 

The  charm  of  the  words  (for  I  felt  not  the  encum- 
brance of  the  body  nor  the  acuteness  of  the  spirit)  seemed 
to  possess  me  wholly.  Although  the  water  gave  me  strength 
and  comfort,  and  somewhat  of  celestial  pleasure,  many  tears 
fell  around  the  border  of  the  vase  as  she  held  it  up  before 
me,  exhorting  me  to  take  courage,  and  inviting  me  with 
more  than  exhortation  to  accomplish  my  deliverance.  She 
came  nearer,  more  tenderly,  more  earnestly ;  she  held  the 
dewy  globe  with  both  hands,  leaning  forward,  and  sighed 
and  shook  her  head,  drooping  at  my  pusillanimity.  It  was 
only  when  a  ringlet  had  touched  the  rim,  and  perhaps  the 
water  (for  a  sunbeam  on  the  surface  could  never  have  given 
it  such  a  golden  hue),  that  I  took  courage,  clasped  it,  and 
exhausted  it.  Sweet  as  was  the  water,  sweet  as  was  the 
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serenity  it  gave  me — alas  !  that  which  it  moved  away  from 
me  was  sweet ! 

"  This  time  you  can  trust  me  alone,"  said  she,  and 
parted  my  hair,  and  kissed  my  brow.  Again  she  went 
toward  the  brook  :  again  my  agitation,  my  weakness,  my 
doubt,  came  over  me  :  nor  could  I  see  her  while  she  raised 
the  water,  nor  knew  I  whence  she  drew  it.  When  she 
returned,  she  was  close  to  me  at  once :  she  smiled  :  her 
smile  pierced  me  to  the  bones  :  it  seemed  an  angel's.  She 
sprinkled  the  pure  water  on  me ;  she  looked  most  fondly  ; 
she  took  my  hand ;  she  suffered  me  to  press  hers  to  my 
bosom ;  but,  whether  by  design  I  cannot  tell,  she  let  fall  a 
few  drops  of  the  chilly  element  between. 

"  And  now,  O  my  beloved  ! "  said  she,  "  we  have 
consigned  to  the  bosom  of  God  our  earthly  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  joys  cannot  return,  let  not  the  sorrows.  These  alone 
would  trouble  my  repose  among  the  blessed." 

"  Trouble  thy  repose  !  Fiammetta  !  Give  me  the 
chalice  ! "  cried  I — "  not  a  drop  will  I  leave  in  it,  not  a 
drop." 

"  Take  it ! "  said  that  soft  voice.  "  O  now  most  dear 
Giovanni  !  I  know  thou  hast  strength  enough  ;  and  there 
is  but  little — at  the  bottom  lies  our  first  kiss." 

"  Mine  !  didst  thou  say,  beloved  one  ?  and  is  that  left 
thec  still?" 

"Mint,"  said  she  pensively  ;  and  as  she  abased  her  head, 
the  broad  leaf  of  the  lily  hid  her  brow  and  her  eyes ;  the 
light  of  heaven  shone  through  the  flower. 

"  O  Fiammetta  !  Fiammetta  ! "  cried  I  in  agony, "  God 
is  the  God  of  mercy,  God  is  the  God  of  love — can  I,  can  I 
ever  ?  "  I  struck  the  chalice  against  my  head  unmindful 
that  I  held  it  ;  the  water  covered  my  face  and  my  feet. 
I  started  up,  not  yet  awake,  and  I  heard  the  name  of 
Fiammetta  in  the  curtains. 
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J.  H.   NEWMAN 
CLXIII.  PARADISE 

«• 

/CHRIST  .  .  .  expressly  assures  us  that  our  friends  .  .  • 
"  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them  ; "  and  we  gather  from  the  text  that  even  that  lone- 
liness and  gloom  which,  left  to  themselves,  they  would 
necessarily  feel,  though  ever  so  secured  from  actual  punish- 
ment, may,  in  truth,  be  mercifully  compensated.  The 
sorrowful  state  is  there  described,  in  which  they  would 
find  themselves  when  severed  from  the  body  and  waiting 
for  the  promised  glory  at  Christ's  coming,  and  they  are 
represented  as  sustained  under  it,  soothed,  quieted,  con- 
soled. As  a  parent  would  hush  a  child's  restlessness, 
cherishing  it  in  her  arms,  and  lulling  it  to  sleep,  or  divert- 
ing it  from  the  pain  or  the  fright  which  agitates  it,  so  the 
season  of  delay,  before  Christ  comes  in  judgment,  odious  in 
itself,  and  solitary,  is  compensated  to  the  spirits  of  the  just 
by  a  present  gift  in  earnest  of  the  future  joy.  "How 
long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true  ? "  Such  is  their  complaint. 
"And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them  \ 
and  it  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a 
little  season "  till  the  end.  .  .  .  Nor  would  it  be  surpris- 
ing if,  in  God's  gracious  providence,  the  very  purpose  of 
their  remaining  thus  for  a  season  at  a  distance  from  heaven, 
were,  that  they  may  have  time  for  growing  in  all  holy 
things,  and  perfecting  the  inward  development  of  the  good 
seed  sown  in  their  hearts.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  the 
righteous  as  "  trees  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
bring  forth  their  fruit  in  due  season,"  and  when  might 
this  silent  growth  of  holiness  more  suitably  and  happily 
take  place  than  when  they  are  waiting  for  the  Day  of  the 
Lord,  removed  rom  those  rials  and  temptations  which 
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were  necessary  for  its  early  beginnings  ?  Consider  how 
many  men  are  very  dark  and  feeble  in  their  religious  state, 
when  they  depart  hence,  though  true  servants  of  God  as 
far  as  they  go.  Alas  !  I  know  that  the  multitude  of  men 
do  not  think  of  religion  at  all ; — they  are  thoughtless  in 
their  youth  and  secular  as  life  goes  on  ;  they  find  their 
interest  lie  in  adopting  a  decent  profession  ;  they  deceive 
themselves,  and  think  themselves  religious,  and  (to  all 
appearance)  die  with  no  deeper  religion  than  such  a  pro- 
fession implies.  Alas  !  there  are  many  also,  who,  after 
careless  lives,  amend,  yet  not  truly ; — think  they  repent, 
but  do  not  in  a  Christian  way.  There  are  a  number,  too, 
who  leave  repentance  for  their  death-bed,  and  die  with  no 
fruits  of  religion  at  all,  except  with  so  much  of  subdued 
and  serious  feeling  as  pain  forces  upon  them.  All  these, 
as  far  as  we  are  told,  die  without  hope.  But,  after  all  these 
melancholy  cases  are  allowed  for,  many  there  are  still  who, 
beginning  well  and  persevering  for  years,  yet  are  even  to 
the  end  but  beginners  after  all  when  death  comes  upon 
them  ; — many  who  have  been  in  circumstances  of  especial 
difficulty,  who  have  had  fiercer  temptations,  more  perplex- 
ing trials  than  the  rest,  and  in  consequence  have  been 
impeded  in  their  course.  Nay,  in  one  sense,  all  Christians 
die  with  their  work  unfinished.  Let  them  have  chastened 
themselves  all  their  lives  long,  and  lived  in  faith  and 
obedience,  yet  still  there  is  much  in  them  unsubdued — 
much  pride,  much  ignorance,  much  unrepented,  unknown 
sin,  much  inconsistency,  much  irregularity  in  prayer,  much 
lightness  and  frivolity  of  thought.  Who  can  tell  then, 
but,  in  God's  mercy,  the  time  of  waiting  between  death 
and  Christ's  coming  may  be  profitable  to  those  who  have 
been  His  true  servants  here,  as  a  time  of  maturing  that 
fruit  of  grace,  but  partly  formed  in  them  in  this  life — a 
school-time  of  contemplation,  as  this  world  is  a  discipline 
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of  active  service  ?  Such  surely  is  the  force  of  the  Apostle's 
words  that,  "  He  that  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  us,  will 
perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,"  until,  not  at^  not 
stopping  it  with  "death,  but  carrying  it  on  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion. And  this,  which  will  be  accorded  to  all  Saints,  will 
be  profitable  to  each  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  holiness 
in  which  he  dies  ;  for,  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  in  one 
sense  the  spirits  of  the  just  are  perfected  on  their  death,  it 
follows  that  the  greater  advance  each  has  made  here,  the 
higher  will  be  the  line  of  his  subsequent  growth  between 
death  and  the  Resurrection.  .  .  .  While  the  thought  of 
the  dead  is  a  restraint  upon  us,  it  is  also  a  great  consolation, 
especially  in  this  age  of  the  world,  when  the  Universal 
Church  has  fallen  into  errors  and  is  divided  branch  against 
branch.  What  shall  sustain  our  faith  (under  God's  grace) 
when  we  try  to  adhere  to  the  Ancient  Truth,  and  seem 
solitary  ?  What  shall  nerve  the  "  watchman  on  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,"  against  the  scorn  and  jealousy  of  the  world, 
the  charge  of  singularity,  of  fancifulness,  of  extravagance, 
of  rashness  ?  What  shall  keep  us  calm  and  peaceful  within, 
when  accused  of  "  troubling  Israel,"  and  "  prophesying 
evil  ?  "  What  but  the  vision  of  all  Saints  of  all  ages,  whose 
steps  we  follow  ?  What  but  the  image  of  Christ  mystical 
stamped  upon  our  hearts  and  memories  ?  The  early  times 
of  purity  and  truth  have  not  passed  away  !  They  are 
present  still !  We  are  not  solitary,  though  we  seem  so. 
Few  now  alive  may  understand  or  sanction  us;  but  those 
multitudes  in  the  primitive  time,  who  believed,  and  taught, 
and  worshipped  as  we  do,  still  live  unto  God,  and  in  their 
past  deeds  and  their  present  voices  cry  from  the  Altar. 
They  animate  us  by  their  example  ;  they  cheer  us  by  their 
company ;  they  are  on  our  right  hand  and  our  left, 
Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  the  like,  high  and  low,  who  used 
the  same  Creeds,  and  celebrated  the  same  Mysteries,  and 
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preached  the  same  Gospel  as  we  do.  And  to  them  were 
joined,  as  ages  went  on,  even  in  fallen  times,  nay,  even  now 
in  times  of  division,  fresh  and  fresh  witnesses  from  the 
Church  below.  In  the  world  of  spirits  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  parties.  It  is  our  plain  duty  indeed  here  to  con- 
tend even  for  the  details  of  the  Truth  according  to  our 
light,  and  surely  there  is  a  Truth  in  spite  of  the  discord- 
ance of  opinions.  But  that  Truth  is  at  length  simply 
discerned  by  the  spirits  of  the  just :  human  additions, 
human  institutions,  human  enactments,  enter  not  with 
them  into  the  unseen  state.  They  are  put  off  with  the 
flesh.  Greece  and  Rome,  England  and  France,  give  no 
colour  to  those  souls  which  have  been  cleansed  in  the  One 
Baptism,  nourished  by  the  One  Body,  and  moulded  upon 
the  One  Faith.  Adversaries  agree  together  directly  they 
are  dead,  if  they  have  lived  and  walked  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  harmonies  combine  and  fill  the  temple,  while  discords 
and  imperfections  die  away.  Therefore  is  it  good  to  throw 
ourselves  into  the  unseen  world,  it  is  "  good  to  be  there," 
and  to  build  tabernacles  for  those  who  speak  "a  pure 
language,"  and  "  serve  the  Lord  with  one  consent "  ;  not 
indeed  to  throw  them  forth  from  their  secure  dwelling- 
places,  not  superstitiously  to  honour  them,  or  wilfully  to 
rely  on  them,  lest  they  be  a  snare  to  us,  but  silently  to 
contemplate  them  for  our  edification  ;  thereby  encourag- 
ing our  faith,  enlivening  our  patience,  sheltering  us  from 
thoughts  about  ourselves,  keeping  us  from  resting  on  our- 
selves, and  making  us  seem  to  ourselves  (what  really  we 
ought  ever  to  be)  only  followers  of  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  not  teachers  of  novelties,  not 
founders  of  schools.  God  grant  to  us  all,  out  of  the  super- 
abundant treasures  of  His  grace,  such  a  spirit,  the  spirit  or 
mingled  teachableness  and  zeal,  of  calmness  in  inquiry  and 
vigour  in  resolve,  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  ! 
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AND  HIS  ITALY.  Illustrated.  Demy 
%vo.  i2s.  6d.  net. 

*Rappoport  (Angelo  SO-  HOME  LIFE  IN 
RUSSIA.  Illustrated.  Demytyo.  ior.  6d. 
net. 

Raven-Hill  (L.)-     See  Llewellyn  (Owen). 

Rawlings  (Gertrude).  COINS"  AND 
HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  5*.  net. 

Rea  (Lilian).  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES 
OF  MARIE  MADELEINE  COUNTESS 
OF  LA  FAYETTE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
8v0.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Read  (C.  Stanford),  M.B.  (Lend.), 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  FADS  AND  FEED- 
ING. Cr.  %vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Rees  (J.  D.),  C.I.E.,  M.P.  THE  REAL 
INDIA.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8v0. 
i  O.T.  6d.  net. 

Reich  (Emil),  Doctor  Juris.  WOMAN 
THROUGH  THE  AGES.  Illustrated. 
Two  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.  2U.  net. 

Reid  (Archdall),  M.B.  The  Laws  of  Here- 
dity.  Demy  8v0,  2is.  net. 

Richmond  (Wilfrid),  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  THE  CREED  IN  THE 
EPISTLES.  Cr.  8v0.  zs.  6d.  net. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  Channer  (C.C.). 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  (The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.)  A.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  -js.  6d.  net. 

Robertson   (C.  Grant),  M.A.,  Fellow  of 

All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.  SELECT 
STATUTES,  CASES,  AND  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS,  1660-1832. 
Demy  8v0.  los.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (Sir  G.  S.),K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 
THE  STORY  OF  A  MINOR  SIEGE.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  Demy  8v0.  los.  6d.  net. 

Roe  (Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Demy  %vo. 
los.  €>d.  net. 

Royde-Smith   (N.  G.).     THE    PILLOW 

LOOK :    A    GARNKK    OF    MANY    MOODS. 

Collected.       Second     Edition.       Cr.     Sve. 

4-r.  6d.  net. 
POETS  OF  OUR  DAY.     Selected,  with  an 

Introduction.    Fcap.  S,u0.     $s. 

Rumbold  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Horace), 

Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.  T  H  E 
AUSTRIAN  COURT  IN  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  %vo.  lEs.  net. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8?0.  6s. 


Ryley  (M.  Beresford1.  QUEENS  OF 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
%VP.  \QS.  6d.  net. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER,  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 
Done  into  English,  with  Notes  by  WILLIAM 
HEYWOOD.  Illustrated.  Demy  8v0.  5^.  net. 

' Saki'  (H.  Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8v0.  zs.  6d.  net. 

REGINALD  IN  RUSSIA.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Sanders  (Lloyd).  THE  HOLLAND 
HOUSE  CIRCLE.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  i2j.  6d.  net. 

*Scott  (Ernest).  TERRE  NAPOLEON. 
AND  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DIS- 
COVERY DESPATCHED  TO  AUS- 
TRALIA BY  ORD ER  O F  BONAPARTE, 
1800-1804.  Illustrated.  Demy  8v0.  IDJ.  6d. 
net. 

S61incourt(Hughde).  GREAT  RALEGH. 

Illustrated.     Demy  8v0.     ior.  6d.  net. 

Selous    (Edmund1 .     TOMMY    SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.    Illustrated.    Eleventh  Edition 

Fccip*  Qvo.     2-S1.  6^/. 
TOMMY  SMITH'S    OTHER    ANIMALS. 

Illustrated.      Fifth    Edition.      Fcap.    82/0. 

2S.  6d. 

*Shafer  (Sara  A.).  A.  WHITE  PAPER 
GARDEN.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo.  js.6d. 
net. 

Shakespeare  (William). 

THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,  1623;  1632;  1664; 
1685.  Each  £4  4-r.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 
;£i2  125.  net. 

Folios  2,  3  and  4  are  ready. 

THE  POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  GEORGE  WYNDHAM.  Demy  8vo.  Buck- 
ram, gilt  top.  los.  6d. 

Sharp  (AO.     VICTORIAN    POETS.     Cr. 

^VO*        2vc.     fad* 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred1.     HOME  LIFE 

IN       GERMANY.       Illustrated.       Second 
Edition.     Demy  %vo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

Sime  (John).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Sladen  (Douglas).  SICILY:  The  New 
Winter  Resort.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8z>0.  5J.  net, 

Smith  (Adam).  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
and  numerous  Notes  by  EDWIN  CANNAN, 
M.A.  Two  Volumes.  JJcmy  8z><?.  2is.  net. 

Smith  (Sophia  S.).    DEAN  SWIFT.   Illus- 

truted.     Demy  8v0.     ror.  6d.  net. 

Snell  (F.  J.).    A    BOOK    OF    EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

'  Stancliffe  '  GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8z>0.  is. 
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Stead  (Francis  H.\  M.A.  now  OLD 
AGE  TENSIONS  BEGAN  TO  BE. 
Illustrated.  Dairy  8rv>.  zs.  6ft.  net. 

Stevenson  (R.  L.\  THF,  7,ETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
MIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS.  Selected 
and  Edited  by  SIDNEY  COI.VIN.  Eighth 
Edition.  Tiff  Volumes.  Cr.  8w.  i2J. 

VA I  I.I  MA  LETTERS.  With  an  Etched 
Portrait  by  WILLIAM  STRANG.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  %vo.  Buckram.  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.STEVENSON.  See 
l.alfour  (GO. 

Stevenson  (M.  M.  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  STEVENSON  during 
i  "07-88.  Cr.  8ve>.  6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,'i89i-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  P.Ai.rouR.  Illus- 
trated. Second  'Edition.  Cr.  Svo*  6s.  net. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DIVINE  PURPOSE.  Cr.  Qvo.  5*.  net. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.)-  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d.  net. 

Swanton  (E.  WO.  FUNGI  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

*Sykes  (Ella  C.).  PERSIA  AND  ITS 
PEOPLE.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  IDS.  6d. 
net. 

Symes  (J.  E-).  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2J.  6d. 

Tabor  ^Margaret  E.).  THE  SAINTS  IN 
ART.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
£vo.  los.  6d.  net. 

Taylor  John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS.  Illustrated.  Demy  8w. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Thibaudeau  (A.  C.).   BONAPARTE  AND 

THE  CONSULATE.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  G.  K.  boRTEScuE,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

Thompson  (Francis).  SELECTED 
POEMS  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON. 

With  a  Biographical  Note  by  WILFRID 
MEYNICLL.  With  a  Portrait  in  Photogravure. 
Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8v0.  55.  net, 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Sixteenth  Edi- 
iion.  Medium  161170.  zs.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.  Litt.  DANTE 
IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  :  FROM 


CHAUCER    TO   C  AUV.       Two  Volumes. 
Detnyftvo.     2is.  net. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographic^. 

Tozer  (Basil).  THE  HORSE  IN  HIS- 
TORY. Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Trench  (Herbert^.  DEIRDRE  WEDDED, 

AND   OTHER   POEMS.     Second  and  Revised 

Edition.     Large  Post  Zvo.     6s. 
NEW    POEMS.      Second   Edition.      Large 

Post  8vo.     6s. 
APOLLO    AND    THE    SEAMAN.     Lar^e 

Post  8vo.     Paper,  is.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

net. 

Trevelyan  (G- M.\  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Third 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo,  ios.  6d.  net. 

Triggs  (Inigo  H-),  A.R.I.B.A.  TOWN 
PLANNING:  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 
POSSIBLE.  Illustrated.  Wide  Royal  8vo. 
15^.  net. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  MO,  B.A.(Oxon).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL,  DUKE 
OF  YORK.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8z>0.  ioj.  6d.  net. 

THE  MEDICI  POPES  (LEO  X.  AND  CLE- 
MENT VII.).  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15,?. 
net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVIERA.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

*FLORENCE  AND  HER  TREASURES. 
Illustrated.  Fcap.  %vo,  55-.  net. 

Vernon  (Hon.  W.  Warren).  M.A.  READ- 

INGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE. 

With    an    Introduction    by  the    REV.    J)R. 

MOORE.     Two    Volumes.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8u0.     15$.  net. 
READINGS    OiN     THE    PURGATORIO 

OF    DANTE.     With   an   Introduction    by 

the    late  DEAN   CHURCH.     Two    Volumes. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.      155.  net. 
READINGS   ON    THE    PARADISO    OF 

DANTE.      With   an   Introduction   by   the 

BISHOP  OF  RIPON.     Two  Volumes.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.      15-5-.  net. 

Vincent  (J.  E.).  THROUGH  EAST 
ANGLIA  IN  A  MOTOR  CAR.  Illus- 
trated. Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Waddell  (Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  Illustrated. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  %vo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

Wagner  (Richard).     RICHARD   WAG- 
NiLR'S    MUSIC    DRAMAS:    Interpreta- 
tions,  embodying  Wagner's    own    explana- 
tions.     By    ALICE    LEIGHTON    CLEATHER 
and   BASIL    CRUMP.     In    Three    Volumes. 
Ecap.  8vo.     zs.  6d.  each. 
VOL.  i.— THE  RING  OF  THB  NIBELUNG. 
Third  Edition. 
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VOL.  ii.  —  PARSIFAL,    LOHENGRIN,     and 

THE  HOLY  GRAIL. 
VOL.  in.—  TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE. 

Waineman  (Paul).  A  SUMMER  TOUR 
IN  FINLAND.  Illustrated.  Demy  8v0. 
i  of.  6d.  net. 

Walkley  (A.  B.).    DRAMA  AND  LIFE. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Waterhouse  (Elizabeth).  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED:  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  8vo.  2J.  net. 

COMPANIONS  OF  THE  WAY.  Being 
Selections  for  Morning  and  Evening;  Read- 
ing. Chosen  and  arranged  by  ELIZABETH 
WATEK  HOUSE.  Large  Cr.  8w>.  $s.  net. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  TERTIARY.  Second 
Edition.  Small  Pott  8vo.  is.  net. 

Watt  (Francis).     See  Henderson  (T.  F.). 

Weigall  (Arthur  E.  P.).  A  GUIDE  TO 
THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  UPPER 
EGYPT:  From  Abydos  to  the  Sudan 
Frontier.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8v0.  -js.  6d.  net. 

Welch  (Catharine).  THE  LITTLE 
DAUPHIN.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Ivo.  6s. 

WellS  (J-),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wad- 
ham  College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.  Third  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  3*.  6rf. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  Ninth 
Edition.  With  3  Maps.  Cr.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Westell  (W.  Percival).  THE  YOUNG 
NATURALIST.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Westell  (W.  Percival),  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U., 
and  Cooper  (C.  S.),  F.R.H.S.  THE 
YOUNG  BOTANIST.  Illustrated.  Cr, 


*Wheeler  (Ethel  R.)-  FAMOUS  BLUE 
bTOCKINGS.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo. 
ios.  6d.  net. 

Whibley  (C.  ).     See  Henley  (W.  E.). 

White  (George  F.),  Lieut.-Col.  A  CEN- 
TURY OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 
1788-1898.  Demy  §vo.  izs.  6d.  net. 

Whitley  (Miss).     See  Dilke  (Lady). 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PRO  FUND  IS. 
Twelfth  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  $s.  net. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OSCAR  WILDE.  /« 
Twelve  Volumes.  Ecap.  8vo.  $s.  net  eac/i 
volume. 

i.  LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  AND 
THE  PORTRAIT  OK  MR.  W.  H.     n.  THE 


DUCHESS  OP  PADUA.  in.  POKMS.  iv. 
LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  v.  A  WOMAN 
OF  No  IMPORTANCE,  vi.  AN  IDEAL  HUS- 
BAND, vn.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  REING 
EARNEST.  vin.  A  HOUSE  OF  POME- 
GRANATES, ix.  INTENTIONS,  x.  DE  PRO- 

FUNDIS  AND  PRISON  LETTERS.    XI.    E.SSAYS. 

x!i.  SALOME,  A  FLORENTINE  TRAGEDY, 
and  LA  SAINTE  COURTISANE. 


Williams  (H.  Noel).  THE  WOMEN 
BONAPARTES.  The  Mother  and  three 
Sisters  of  Napoleon.  Illustrated.  /«  Two 
Volumes.  Demy  %vo.  24^.  net. 

A  ROSE  OF  SAVOY  :  MARIE  ADELKIDE  OF 
SAVOY,  DUCHESSE  DE  BOURGOGNE,  MOTHER 
OF  Louis  xv.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Demy  8vo.  15^.  net. 

*THE  FASCINATING  DUC  DE  RICHE- 
LIEU :  Louis  FRANCOIS  ARMAND  DU 
PLESSIS,  MARECHAL  Due  DE  RICHELIEU. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  i$s.  net. 


Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.  M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  Illustrated.  Fifth 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  js.  6d. 
net. 

THE  REVOLT  IN  HINDUSTAN.  1857- 
59.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 

Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8z>0.  I2J.  6d.  net. 


Wordsworth  (W.).  THE  POEMS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  NOWELL 
C.  SMITH,  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  /«  Three  Volumes.  Demy  8vo. 
i$s.  net. 

POEMS  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 
Selected  with  an  Introauction  bv  STOPHORD 
A.  BROOKE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  -js.  6d. 
net. 


Wyatt  (Kate  M.).    See  Gloag  (M.  R.). 

Wyllie  (M.  A.).  NORWAY  AND  ITS 
FJORDS.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.  Kevtsed  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


Young  (Filson).     Ses  The  Complete  Series. 
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PART   II.  —  A   SELECTION  OF   SERIES. 

Ancient  Cities. 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Or.  8vff.     4-r.  6d.  net. 

With  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW,  and  other  Artists. 
EDINBURGH. 


BRISTOL.  By  Alfred  Harvey,  M.B. 
CANTERBURY.  By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
CIIKS-I  BR.  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
DUBLIN.  By  S.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick. 


By  M.  G.  Williamson,  M.A. 
LINCOLN.     By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A. 
SHREWSBURY.     Hy  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
WELLS  and  GLASTOXBURY.     By  T.  S.  Holmes. 


The  Antiquary's  Books. 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D.,  F.S.A, 

Demy  %vo.     7-r.  6d.  net. 
With  Numerous  Illustrations. 


ARCHAEOLOGY     AND     FALSE     ANTIQUITIES. 

By  R.  Munro. 
BELLS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.     By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven.     Second  Edition. 
BRASSES   OF-    ENGLAND,    THE.      By  Herbert 

W.  Maclclin.     Second  Edition. 
CELTIC    ART    IN    PAGAN    AND    CHRISTIAN 

TIMES.     By  J.  Romilly  Allen.' 
DOMESDAY    INQUEST,    THE.      By   Adolphus 

Ballard. 
ENGLISH  CHURCH  FURNITURE.    By  J.  C.  Cox 

and  A.  Harvey.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  COSTUME.     From  Prehistoric  Times 

t»  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By 

George  Clinch. 
ENGLISH  MONASTIC  LIFK.  By  the  Right  Rev. 

Abbot  Gasquet.     Fourth  Edition. 
ENGLISH  SEALS.     By  J.  Harvey  Bloom. 

I-'OI.K-LORE  AS  AN  HISTORICAL  SciBKCE.      By 

G.  L.  Gomme. 


GILDS  AND  COMPANIES   OF    LONDON,    THE. 

By  George  Unwin. 
MANOR     AND     MANORIAL     RECORDS,    THE. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone. 
MEDIEVAL    HOSPITALS   OF  ENGLAND,   THE. 

By  Rotha  Mary  Clay. 
OLD      SERVICE      BOOKS     OF    THE    ENGLISH 

CHURCH.       By    Christopher    Wordsworth, 

M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales. 
PARISH  LIFE  IN  MEDIAEVAL  ENGLAND.    By 

the   Right    Rev.    Abbott    Gasquet.     Second 

Edition. 
*PARISH  REGISTERS  OF  ENGLAND,  THE.     By 

J.C.  Cox. 
REMAINS    OF     THE    PREHISTORIC     AGR     IN 

ENGLAND.     By  B.  C.  A.  Windle.     Second 

Edition. 
ROYAL    FORESTS    OF    ENGLAND,   THE.      By 

J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D. 
SHRINKS  OF  BRITISH  SAINTS.     By  J.  C.  Wall. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare. 


Derny  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction, 
Textual  Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  THE. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,  A. 

OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHRE\V,  THE. 

TEMPEST,  THE. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

CYMBELINE. 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS,  THE. 

HAMLET.     Second  Edition, 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

XING  HENRY  v. 

KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  HENRY  vi. 

KING  LEAR. 

KING  RICHARD  in. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  THE, 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

MACBETH. 


PT.  i. 

PT.  ii. 
PT.  in. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 

Two  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA,  THE. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEX'S  CATALOGUE 


Classics  of  Art. 

Edited  -by  DR.  J.  II.  W.  LAING. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.      Wide  Royal  Svo.     Gilt  top. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  GREEKS.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
i2s.  6J.  net. 

FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAIS- 
SANCE. Wilhelm  Bode,  Ph.D.  Translated 
by  Jessie  Haynes.  us.  6d.  net. 

•GEORGE  ROMNEV.  By  Arthur  B.  Chamber- 
lain. i2J.  6tf.  net. 

GHIRLANDAIO.  Gerald  S.  Davies.  Second 
Edition.  IQJ.  6d. 


MICHELANGELO. 

i2j.  6d.  net. 


By     Gerald     S.     Davies. 


R  IT.  ENS.     By  Ed  ward  Dillon,  M.A.     25^.  net. 
RAPHAEL.     By  A.  P.  Oppe.     12*.  6J.  net. 
TITIAN.     By  Charles  Ricketts.     125.  6d.  net. 
TURNER'S    SKETCHES   AND   DRAWINGS.     By 

A.  J.  FINBERG.     i2J.  (>d.  net. 
VELAZQUEZ.     By  A.  de  Beruete.     iof.  6u.  net. 


The  "Complete"  Series. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Dany  Szv. 


THS  COMPLETE  COOK.  By  Lilian  Whitling. 
•js.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  CRICKETER.  By  Albert  E. 
KNIGHT,  js.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  FOXHUNTER.  By  Charles 
Richardson.  12*.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  GOLFER.  By  Harry  Vardon. 
IOT.  6tf.  net.  Tenth  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  HOCKEY-PLAYER.  By  Eustace 
E.  White.  5*.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  LAWN  TENNIS  PLAYER.  By 
A.  Wallace  Myers.  ioy.  dJ.  net.  Second 
Edition. 


THE  'COMPLETE  MOTORIST.  By  Filsort 
Young.  i2s.  dd.  net.  Utiu  Edition 
(Seventh). 

THE  COMPLETE  MOUNTAINEER.  By  G.  D. 
Abraham.  155.  net.  Second  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  OARSMAN.  By  R.  C.  Leh- 
uiann,  M.P.  iar.  dd.  net. 

THE  COMPLETE  PHOTOGRAPHER.  By  R. 
Child  Bayley.  iof.  dd.  net.  fourth 
Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER,  ON  THE 
XK\V  ZEALAND  SYSTEM.  By  D.  Gallaher 
and  W.  J.  Stead,  los.  dd.  net.  Second 
Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  SHOT.  By  G.  T.  Teasdale 
Buckell.  i2J.  dd.  net.  Third  Edition. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      IVide  Royal  St'0.     25^.  net. 


ENGLISH    FURNITURE.     By  F.  S.   Robinson. 

Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH     COLOURED    BOOKS.      By     Martin 

Hardie. 

EUROPEAN  ENAMELS.     By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 

hame,  C.B. 
GLASS.     By  Edward  Dillon. 

GOLDSMITHS'  AND  SILVERSMITHS'  WORK.    By    I 
Nelson  Dawson.     Seccnd  Edition. 


•ILLUMINATED     MANUSCRIPTS.       By    J.    A. 

Herbert. 

IVORIES.     By  A.  Maskell. 
JEWELLERY.     By  H.  Clifford  Smith. 

Edition. 

MEZZOTINTS.     By  Cyril  Davenport. 
MINIATURES.     By  Dudley  Heath. 
PORCELAIN.     By  Edward  Dillon. 
SEALS.     By  Waiter  de  Gray  Biicn. 
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Handbooks  of  English  Church  History. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.     Crown  %vo.     2s.  &/.  net. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

By  J.  H.  Maude. 
THE  SAXON  CHURCH  AND  THE  NORMAN  CON- 

i .     By  C.  T.  Crutiwell. 
MKDI^BVAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
l'-y  A.  C.  Jennings. 


THE  REFORMATION  PERIOD.     By  Henry  Gee. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  PURITANISM.  By  Bruce 
Blaxland. 

THK  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN  TIIK  EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY.  By  Alfred  Plummer. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books. 

Fcap.  Svo.     3-i'.  6d.  net  each  volume. 
WITH    COLOURED     ILLUSTRATIONS. 


OLD  COLOURED  BOOKS.     By  George  Paston. 

2S.  net. 
THK   LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  MYTTON, 

ESQ.     By  Nimrod.     Fifth  Edition. 
THE  LIFE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN.     By  Nimrod. 
HANDI.EY  CROSS.     By  R.  S.  Surtees.     Third 

Edition. 
MR.   SPONGE'S   SPORTIXG 

Surtees. 


TOUR.    By  R.  S. 
By  R. 


JORROCKS'   JAUNTS  AND   JOLLITIES. 

S.  Surtees.     Second  Edition. 
ASK  MAMMA.     By  R.  S.  Surtees. 

THK  ANALYSIS  OF  THK  HUNTING  FIELD.     By 

R.  S.  Surtees. 
THK  TOUR  OF   DR.    SYNTAX   IN   SEARCH   OF 

THK  PICTURESQUE.     By  William  Combe. 

THK  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SKARCH  OF 
CONSOLATION.  By  William  Combe. 

THE  THIRD  TOUR  OF  DR.  SYNTAX  IN  SEARCH 
OK  A  WIFE.  By  William  Combe. 

TIIK  HISTORY  OF  JOHNNY  QUAE  GENUS.  By 
the  Author  of  '  '1  he  Three  Tours.' 

THE  ENGLISH  DANCE  OF  DEATH,  from  the 
Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 
Illustrations  by  the  Author  of  '  Doctor 
Syntax.'  Two  Volumes. 


THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE:    A   Poem.     By    the 

Author  of  '  Dr.  Syntax.' 
LIFE  m  LONDON.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
REAL  LIFE    IN    LONDON.      By  an   Amateur 

(Pierce  Egan).     Two  Volumes. 
THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ACTOR.     By  Pierce  Egan. 
THE    VICAR    OF    WAKEFIELD.       By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
THE    MILITARY    ADVENTURES    OF     JOHNNY 


THE  NATIONAL  SI-OUTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

With  Descriptions  and  50  Coloured  Plates  i>y 

Henry  Alkcn. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  POST  CAPTAIN.     By 

a  Naval  Officer. 

GAMONIA.     By  Lawrence  Rawstone,  Esq. 
AN  ACADEMY   FOR  GROWN  HORSEMEN.     By 

Geoffrey  Gambado,  I^sq. 
REAL  LIFE  IN  IRELAND.     By  a  Real  Paddy. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHNNY  NEWCOMUE  IN 

THE  NAVY.     By  Alfred  Burton. 
THE  OLD  ENGLISH  SQUIRE.     By  John  Care- 

less, Esq. 
THE  ENGLISH  SPY.    By  Bernard  Elackmantle. 

Two  Volumes,      js.  net. 


WITH     PLAIN    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THK  GRAVE  :  A  Poem.     By  Robert  Blair. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OK  THE  BOOK  OK  Jon.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Ulake. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  By  W.  Harrison  Ains- 
worth. 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainiworth. 


FRANK  FAIRLEGH.     By  F.  E.  Smedley. 

HANDY  ANDY.     By  Samuel  Lover. 

THE  CO.MPLEAT  ANGLER.  By  I/aak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton. 

THK  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  CATALOGUE 


Leaders  of  Religion. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Westminster.     With  Portraits. 
Crown  &z'0.     2s.  net. 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
JOHN  WESLEY.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.  By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
CARDINAL    MANNING.      By  A.  W.   Hutton, 

M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.    ByH.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
JOHN    KNOX.      By    F.    MacCunn.      Second 

Edition. 

JOHN  HOWE.  By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
THOMAS  KEN.  By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
GEORGE  Fox,  THE  QUAKER.  By  T.  Hodg- 

kin,  D.C.L.     Third  Edition.      ' 


JOHN  KEBLE.    By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CHALMERS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
LANCELOT    ANDREWES.      Byi  R.   L.   Ottley, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
AUGUSTINE    OF    CANTERBURY.      By    E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 
WILLIAM    LAUD.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 

JOHN  DONNE.    By  Augustus  Jessop,  D.D. 
THOMAS  CRANMER.    By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
BISHOP    LATIMER.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle    and 

A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
BISHOP  BUTLER.    By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


The  Library  of  Devotion. 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather^  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE     CONFESSIONS     OF     ST.     AUGUSTINE. 
Seventh  Edition. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.    Fifth  Edition. 
THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Fourth  Edition. 
LYRA  INNOCENTIUM.    Second  Edition. 
THE  TEMPLE.     Second  Edition.  . 
A  BOOK  OF  DEVOTIONS.    Second  Edition. 

A  SERIOUS  CALL  TO  A  DEVOUT  AND  HOLY 
LIFE.     Fourth  Edition. 

A  GUIDE  TO  ETERNITY. 

THE  INNER  WAY.    Second  Edition. 

ON  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL.    Second  Edition. 

A    MANUAL    OF    CONSOLATION    FROM    THE 
SAINTS  AND  FATHERS. 

DEVOTIONS  FROM  THE  APOCRYPHA. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  COMBAT. 
THE  DEVOTIONS  OF  ST.  ANSELM. 
BISHOP  WILSON'S  SACRA  PKIVATA. 


GRACE  ABOUNDING  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  SIN- 
NERS. 

LYRA    SACRA  :    A    Book    of    Sacred    Verse. 
Second  Edition. 


THE      SAINTS    AND 


A    DAY    BOOK    FROM 
FATHERS. 


A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  HEAVENLY  WISDOM.    A 
Selection  from  the  English  Mystics. 

LIGHT,  LIFE,  and  LOVE.    A   Selection  from 
the  German  Mystics. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   DEVOUT    LIKE. 

THE  LITTLE    FLOWERS    OF    THE    GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  OF  HIS  FRIARS. 

DEATH  AND  IMMORTALITY. 
THE  SPIRITUAL  GUIDE. 

DEVOTIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  WEEK 
AND  THE  GREAT  FESTIVALS. 

PRECES  PRIVATE. 


HOR/E  MYSTIC/E  :    A  Day   Book   from   the 
Writings  of  Mystics  of  Many  Nations. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Little  Books  on  Art. 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  \6ttio .     zs.  6J.  net. 

Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from  30  to  40  Illustrations, 
including  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure. 


ALBRECHT  DURER.    J.  Allen. 
ARTS  OF  JAPAN,  THE.    E.  Dillon. 
Boo ic PLATES.     E.  Almack. 
BOTTICELLI.     Mary  L.  Bloomer. 
BURSE-JONES.     F.  de  Lisle. 
"CHRISTIAN  SYMBOLISM.     Mrs.  II.  Jcnncr. 
CHRIST  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 
CLAUDE.    E.  Dillon. 
CONSTABLE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 
COROT.     A.  Pollard  and  E.  Birnstingl. 
ENAMELS.     Mrs.  N.  Dawson. 
FREDERIC  LEIGHTON.    A.  Corkran. 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.    G.  Paston. 
GREEK  ART.     H.  B.  Walters. 
GREUZE  AND  BOUCHER.    E.  F.  Pollard. 


HOLBEIN.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 

JEWELLERY.     C.  Davenport. 

JOHN  HOPPNER.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS.    J.  Siine. 

MILLET.     N.  Peacock. 

MINIATURES.     C.  Davenport. 

OUR  LADY  IN  ART.     Mrs.  H.  Jenner. 

RAPHAEL.     A.  R.  Dryhurst.    Second  Edition. 

REMBRANDT.     Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 

TURNER.     F.  Tyrrell-Gill. 

VANDYCK.     M.  G,  Smallwood. 

VELASQUEZ.       W.    Wilberforce    and    A.     R. 

Gilbert. 
WATTS.    R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 


The  Little  Galleries. 

Demy  \6nio.     2s.  6J.  net. 

Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  Photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of 
the  life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted, 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  REYNOLDS. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ROMNEY. 
A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  HOPPNES. 


A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  MILLAIS. 

A  LITTLE  GALLERY  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 


The  Little  Guides. 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  NEW  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  Sw,  doth,  2s.  6d.  net;  If  at  her,  3-r.  6d.  net. 

The  main  features  of  these  Guides  are  (i)  a  handy  and  charming  form  ;  (2)  illus- 
trations from  photographs  and  by  well-known  artists  ;  (3)  good  plans  and  maps  ;  (4) 
an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interesting  in  the 
natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or  district  treated. 


CAMBRIDGE    AND    ITS    COLLEGES.      A.    H. 

Thompson.     Second  Edition. 
ENGLISH  LAKES,  THE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  THE.    G.  Clinch. 
MALVERN  COUNTRY,  THE.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 
NORTH  WALES.    A.  T.  Story. 
OXFORD    AND     ITS     COLLEGES.       I.    Wells. 

Eighth  Edition. 


SIIAKF.SPKARE'S  COUNTRY.     B.  C.  A.  Windle. 

Third  Edition. 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.    G.  Clinch. 
WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.      G.    E.    Troutbe>.k. 

Second  Edition. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.    E.  S.  Roscoe, 
i    CHESHIRE.    W.  M.  Gallichao. 
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CORNWALL.    A.  L.  Salmon. 

DERBYSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 

DEVON.    S.  Baring-Gould. 

DORSET.     F.  R.  Heath.    Second  Edition. 

ESSEX.    J.  C.  Cox. 

HAMPSHIRE.    J.  C.  Cox. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.     H.  W.  Tompkins. 

KENT.    G.  Clinch. 

KERRY.     C.  P.  Crane. 

MIDDLESEX.    J.  B.  Firth. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.    G.  W.  Wade  and   J.    II. 

Wade. 

NORFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.    W.  Dry. 
•NORTHUMBERLAND.    J.  E.  Morris. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.    L.  Guilford. 


OXFORDSHIRE.     F.  G.  Brabant. 

SOMERSET.    G.  W.  and  J.  H.  Wade. 

*STAFFORDSHIRE.     C.  E.  Masetield. 

SUFFOLK.    W.  A.  Dutt. 

SURREY.     F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 

SUSSEX.     F.  G.  Brabant.    Second  Edition. 

*WILTSHIRE.     F.  R.  Heath. 

YORKSHIRE,     THE    EAST    RIDING.      J.     E. 
Morris. 

YORKSHIRE,    THE    NORTH    RIDING.      J.   E. 
Morris. 

BRITTANY.     S.  Baring-Gould. 
NORMANDY.     C.  Scudamore. 
ROME.     C.  G.  Ellaby. 
SICILY.     F.  H.  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  %vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.  Second  Edition. 

Austen   (Jane).    PRIDE  AND   PREJU- 
DICE.    Two  Volumes. 
NORTH  ANGER  ABBEY. 

Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
LORD  BACON. 

Barham  (R.  H.).  THE  INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS.  Two  Volumes. 

Barnet  (Mrs.  P.  A.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

Beckford  (William).  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK. 

Blake  (William).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM  BLAKE. 
Borrow    (George).    LAVENGRO.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE. 

Browning  (Robert).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF 
ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Canning  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  ANTI-JACOBIN  :  with  GEORGE 
CANNING'S  additional  Poems. 

Cowley  (Abraham).  THE  ESSAYS  OF 
ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 

Crabbe  (George).  SELECTIONS  FROM 
GEORGE  CRABBE. 

Craik  (Mrs.).  JOHN  HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.  Two  Volumes. 


Crashaw  (Richard).  THE  ENGLISH 
POEMS  OF  RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

Dante  (Alighieri).  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE.  Translated  by  H.  F.  CARY. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  F.  CARY. 

THE  PARADISO  OF  DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  GARY. 

Barley  (George\  SELECTIONS  FROM 
THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Deane  (A.  C.).  A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 
LIGHT  VERSE. 

Dickens(Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Tivo  Volumes. 

Ferrier   (Susan).       MARRIAGE.      Two 

Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER. 
Henderson  (T.  F.).    A   LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 

Keats  (John).    POEMS. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.     Second 
Edition. 

Lamb  (Charles).   ELIA,  AND  THE  LAST 

ESSAYS  OF  ELIA. 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).  SELECTIONS 
FROM  LONGFELLOW. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
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Warvell   (AndrewV     THK   POEMS    OF 
ANPRKW  MARVKLL. 

Milton  (JohnV  THE  MINOR  POEMS  OF 

JOHN  MILTON. 
MoiP  (D.  M.).    MANSIE  WAUCH. 

Nichols   (J.   B.  B.).      A    LITTLE    BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld  (La\    THE  MAXIMS  OF 
I  A  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Smith  (Horace  and  James).  REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 

Sterne  (Laurence).     A  SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


MAUD, 

Thackeray    (W.  M.).     VANITY    FAIR. 

Three  i'clumcs. 

V  K>:  I  lENN  IS.     Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Vaughan  (Henry\     THE   POEMS    OF 
HKNKY VAUGHAN. 

Walton    (Izaak).      THE      COMPLKAT 
ANGLER. 

Waterhouse   (Elizabeth).      A    LITTLE 
BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.    T-welftk 

Edilion. 


Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord1.    THE  EARLY   j  Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY-  WOWDSWORTH. 
SON 

IN  MEMORIAM.  Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S. T.) 

THE  PRINCESS.                                                I  LYRICAL  BALLADS. 


The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  IntroduQtions  and  Notes. 

Pott  ibrno.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 

Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     los.  net. 


Miniature  Library. 


EUPHRANOR  :    A  Dialogue   on    Youth.      By 

Edward  FitzGerald.    Demy  321110.  Leather, 

2S.  net. 
THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD,  LOKD   HERUERT   OP 

CHERBURY.     Written    by    himself.      Demy 

•$•21110.     Leather,  is.  net. 


POLONIUS  :  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  Dewy 
32Mr>.  Leather,  <2S.  net. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  Fourth  Edition, 
Leather,  is.  net. 


The  New  Library  of  Medicine. 

Edited  bv  C.  W.  SALEEBY,  M.D.,  F.R.S.Edin.     Demy  Zvo. 


CARE  OF  THE  BODY,  THE.     By  F.  Cavanagh.    | 

Second  Edition,     js.  6d.  net. 
CHILDREN   OF  THE    NATION,  THE.     By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst.   Second  Edition. 

•js.  f>d.  net. 
CONTROL    OF  A    SCOURGE,  THE  :    or,    How 

Cancer   is   Curable.      By  Chas.   P.  Childe. 

js.  6d.  net. 
DISEASES  OF  OCCUPATION.     By  Sir  Thomas 

Oliver.     IO.T.  6d.  net. 
DKINK  PROBLEM,  THE,  in   its  Medico-Socio- 

logical Aspects.    Edited  by  T.  N.  Kclynack. 


r>i;r:r,s    AND    THE    DRUG    HABIT. 
S.tinsbury. 


By    H. 


FUNCTIONAL  NERVE  DISEASES.  By  A.  T. 
Schofield.  73.  6d.  net. 

*HEREDITY,  THE    LAWS  OF.      By  Archdall 

Reid.     2ii\  net. 
HYGIENE  OF  MIND,  THE.    Py  T.  S.  Cloustcn. 

Fifth  Edition,     js.  6d.  net. 

INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  George  Newman. 
7^.  6d.  net. 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  (CONSUMP- 
TION), THE.  By  Arthur  Newsholmc. 
los.  6d.  net. 

AIR  AND  HEALTH.  Py  Ronald  C.  Macfie- 
7^.  6d.  net.  Second  Edition. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN'S  CATALOGUE 


The  New  Library  of  Music. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  NEWMAN.     Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     >js.  6d.  net. 
HUGO  WOLF.     By  Ernest    Newman.    Illus-    I    HAXDEL.     By  R.  A.  Streatfeild.    Illustrated 


trated. 


Second  Edition. 


Oxford  Biographies. 

Illustrated.     Fcap.  %vo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  $s.  6d.  net. 


DANTE    ALIGHIERI.       By     Paget     Tonybee, 

M.A.,    D.  Litt.     Third  Edition. 
GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA    By  E.  L.  S.  Hors- 

burgh,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
JOHN  HOWARD.     By  E.  C.  S-  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
ALFRED  TENNYSON.    By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A. 

Second  Edition. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  I.  A.  Taylor. 
ERASMUS.    By  E.  F.  H.  Capey. 


THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER.    By  C.  S.  Terry. 
ROBERT  BURNS.     By  T.  F.  Henderson. 
CHATHAM.     By  A.  S.  M'Dowall. 
FRANCIS  OF  ASSIST.     By  Anna  M.  Stoddart. 
CANNING.     By  W.  Alison  Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD.     By  Walter  Sichel. 
JOHANN   WOLFGANG    GOETHE.      By  H.     G. 
Atkins. 

FKANfOis  FENELON.    By  Viscount  St.  Gyres. 


Romantic  History 

Edited  by  MARTIN   HUME,  M.A.     Illustrated.     Demy%vo. 

A  series  of  attractive  volumes  in  which  the  periods  and  personalities  selected  are 

such  as  afford  romantic  human  interest,  in  addition  to  their  historical 

importance. 

THE    FIRST    GOVERNESS  OF  THE  NETHER-  Hume,  M.A.     15.5-.  net. 

LANDS,  MARGARET  OF  AUSTRIA.     Eleanor  THE  NlNE  DAYS-  QL-EEX.     Richard  Davev. 

E.  Tremayne.     10^.  6d.  net.  With    a    Prefacevby   Martin 

Two  ENGLISH  QUEENS  AND  PHILIP.     Martin  IQJ.  6d.  net. 


Handbooks  of  Theology. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION.  By  R. 

L.  Ottley,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition  revised. 

Demy  %vo.     i?s.  6d. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.     Demy  810. 

icy.  ()d. 
Ax    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE    HISTORY    OF 

RELIGION.      By    F.     B.    Jevons.      M.A. 

Litt.  D.  Fourth  Edition.  DcmyZvo.  ior.  6</. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THR 
CREEDS.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  D.D.  Dewy 
8vo.  i  or.  6i/. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  I).] ». 
Demy  8?'0.  IC.T.  fid. 

Tn:r.  XXXIX.  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHUKCII  or 
ENGLAND.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibso;?, 
D.D.  Sixth  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  i:s.  &d. 


FICTION 
The  Westminster  Commentaries. 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    Edited  by  R. 

B.    Rackham,    M.A.     Demy  too.     Fourth 

Edition.     -LOS.  6d. 
THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  PAUL  THE  APOSTLE 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS.     Edited  by  H.  L. 

Goudge,  M.A.    Second  Ed,    Demy  too.    6s. 
THE  BOOK   OF   Exonus.     Edited  by  A.    H. 

iM'Neile,  B.D.     With  a  Map  and  3  Plans. 

Demy  too.     los.  6d. 
THE  BOOK  OF  EZEKIEL.      Edited   by  H.  A. 

Redpath,  M.A.,  D.Litt.    Demy  too.    los.  6d. 


THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Seventh  Edition.  Demy  too.  IQJ.  6d. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
EDITION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.  By 
S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.  Demy  too.  i*. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Second  Edition.  Dewy  too.  6s. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  with  In" 
troduction  and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.  Demy  too.  6s. 


PART  III. — A  SELECTION  OF  WORKS  OF  FICTION 


Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth    Edition.      Cr. 

too.    6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF   MARY.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bva.     6s. 
1    KNOW    A    MAIDEN.     Third   Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  INVINCIBLE   AMELIA:    OR,    THE 

POLITE    ADVENTURESS.       Third    Edition. 

Cr.  SVG.     3*.  6ff. 
*THE  GLAD  HEART.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

Allerton    (Mark).    SUCH   AND    SUCH 
THINGS.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

Annesley  (Maude).    THIS  DAY'S  MAD- 
NESS.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 

Bagot  (Richard;.  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE   PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Bfto.     6s. 
TEMPTATION.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  too. 

ANTHONY  CUTHBERT.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 

LOVE'S  PROXY.     Cr.too.    6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.      Second  Edition.      Cr. 

Xvo.     6s. 
CASTING    OF    NETS.     Twelfth    Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 

Bailey  (H.  C.).  STORM  AND  TREASURE. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

Ball  (Oona  H.'  (Barbara  Burke).     THEIR 
OXFORD  YEAR.    Illustrated.  'Cr.  too.  w. 


BARBARA  GOES  TO  OXFORD.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Baring-Gould  (S.).  ARMINELL.  Fifth 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

URITH.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

JACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 

KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.too.  6s. 

NOEMI.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr> 
too.  6s. 

THE  BROOM- SQUIRE.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

DARTMOOR    IDYLLS.    Cr.  too.    6s. 

GUAVAS  THE  TINNER.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  &r>0.  6s. 

BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.  Illus- 
trated.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

PABO   THE    PRIEST.     Cr.too.     6s. 

WINEFRED.     Illustrated.    Second  Edition, 

ROYAL  GEORGIE.    Illustrated.   Cr.  too.  6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
IN   DEWISLAND.      Second  Edition.     Cr. 

too.    6s. 

THEFROBISHERS.    Cr.  too.     6s. 
DOM1TIA.      Illustrated.      Second   Edition. 

Cr,  too.     6s. 
MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 

Barr  (Robert).  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6t. 

THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA.  fifth 
E.iiiion.  Cr.  too.  6*. 
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THE  MUTABLE  MANY.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Begbie  (Harold).  THE  CURIOUS  AND 
DIVERTING  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR 
JOHN  SPARROW;  OR,  THE^ROGRESS 
OF  AN  OPEN  MIND.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

Belloe  (H.).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 
MERCHANT.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  CABINET.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

Benson  (E.  F.).  DODO  :  A  DETAIL  OF  THB 
DAY.  Fifteenth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Birmingham  (George  A.).     THE   BAD 

TIMES.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
SPANISH   GOLD.      Fourth  Edition.      Cr. 

THE*  SEARCH  PARTY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Bovven  (Marjorie).  I  WILL  MAIN- 
TAIN. Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Bretherton(Ralph  Harold).  AN  HONEST 
MAN.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Capes  (Bernard).     WHY  DID  HE  DO 

IT?     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.  .  6s. 

Castle  (Agnes  and  Egerton).  FLOWER 
O'  THE  ORANGE,  and  Other  Tales. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Clifford  (Mrs.  W.  K.).  THE  GETTING 
WELL  OF  DOROTHY.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  3,5- .  6d. 

Conrad  (Joseph).  THE  SECRET  AGENT : 

A  Simple  Tale.     Fourth  Ed.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

A  SET  OF  SIX.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.   Twenty-Ninth  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
VENDETTA.   Twenty-Seventh  Edition.    Cr. 

%v0.     6s. 

THELMA.    Fortieth  Ed.    Cr.  8v0.     6s  . 
ARDATH:    THE  STORY   OF  A    DEAD 

SELF.     Nineteenth  Edition.   \Cr.  8ve.     6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.     Sixteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  8n0.     6s. 

WORMWOOD.  Seventeenth  Ed.  Cr.8vo.6s. 
BARABBAS;      A     DREAM      OF     THE 

WORLD'S      TRAGEDY.      Forty- Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.     Fifty-Fifth 

Edition..     Cr.  8z>0.     6s. 
THE    MASTER    CHRISTIAN.      Twelfth 

Edition.     T.-]-]th  Thousand.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A    STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.      Second  Edition.      130 f/i 

Thousand.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
GOD'S  GOOD  MAN:   A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Thirteenth  Edition.    150/7*  Thou- 
sand.    Cr.  8vc.     6s. 
HOLY    ORDERS:    THE    TRAGEDY    OF    A 

QUIET    LIFE.       Second    Edition.       i-zoth 

Thousand.     Crown  8v<>.     6s. 
TJ1K     MIGHTY     ATOM.      Twenty-eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     6s. 


BOY  :  a  Sketch.   Eleventh  Edition.    Cr. 

6s. 
CAMEOS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Cr.8v0.   6s. 

Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).  See  Duncan  (Sara 
Jeannette). 

Crockett  (S.  R.).  LOCHINVAR.  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s 

THE  STANDARD  BEARER.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6r. 

Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     THE  OLD  CAN- 

TONMENT.     Cr.  87)0.     6s. 
JOHANNA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8v0      6s 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.     Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  Sve>.     6s. 
A      NINE      DAYS'      WONDER.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
PEGGY    OF    THE    BARTONS.      Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
ANGEL.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8v0.     6s 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

KATHERINE  THE  ARROGANT.  Sixth 
Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Cuthell  (Edith  E.).  ONLY  A  GUARD- 
ROOM DOG.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 

Dawson    (Warrington).     THE    SCAR. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  &ro.     6s. 
THE  SCOURGE.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Douglas  (Theo.).  COUSIN  HUGH.  Cr. 
8v0.  6s. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).  ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP.  Eleventh  Edition.  Cr.  8v0.  6s. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.  Everard 

Cotes). 
A   VOYAGE    OF   CONSOLATION.     Iliu.- 

trated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  800.     6s. 
COUSIN  CINDERELLA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8v0.     6s. 
THE       BURNT      OFFERING.       Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

•Elliott  (Robert).  THE  IMMORTAL 
CHARLATAN.  Crown  Sve.  6s. 

Perm  (G.  Manville).    SYD  BELTON ;  or, 

The  Boy  who  would  not  go  to  Sea.     lliu .,- 
tratecl.     Second  Ed.     Cr.  8vo.     3.?.  6d. 

Findlater  (J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVKS 
OF  BALGOWRIE.  Fifth  Editio,: 

THE' LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    St 
Edition.     Cr,  8v0.     6s. 

Findlater  (Mary).     A  NARROW  WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
OVER  THE  HILLS.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF    JOY.      Third    Edition. 

Cr.  8?>0.     6s. 
A    BLIND     BIRD'S     NEST.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Francis    (M.   E-).     (Mrs.   Francis 
STK PPING  WESTWARD. 
tion.     Cr.  8zv.     Cs. 


FICTION 


MARGERY   O'  THE   MILL.     Third  E di- 

tion.     C>-.  B-:fl.     6s. 
HARDY-ON-THE-HILL.     Third  Edition. 

O.  St'o.     6s. 
GALATEA     OF     THE    WHEATFIELD. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh).  THE  SLAKING 
OF  THE  SWOKD.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

GI  ANN  ELLA.   Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  LORD. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Fry  (B.  and  C.  BO-  A  MOTHER'S  SON. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6*. 

Gerard  (Louise).  THE  GOLDEN  CEN- 
TII'EDE.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Gibbs  (Philip).  THE  SPIRIT  OF  RE- 
VOLT.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

Gissing  (George).  THE  CROWN  OF 
LIFE.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

*Glendon  (George).  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
THE  AIR.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Hamilton  (Cosmo).     MRS.  SKEFFING- 

TON.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Harraden  (Beatrice).    IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition,   Cr.  Bvo.  6^. 

THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.  Twelfth  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 

INTERPLAY.    Fijth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Hiehens  (Robert^    THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
FELIX.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.  Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BYEWAYS.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.    Eighteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE   CALL  OF   THE   BLOOD.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BARBARY  SHEEP.    Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 

*Hilliers  (Ashton).  THE  MASTER-GIRL. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  8v0.     6s. 

Hope  (Anthony).     THE  GOD   IN  THE 

CAR.     Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr. 

Bvo.    6s. 

A  MAX  OF  MARK.  Sixth  Ed.   Cr.  Bvo.  fa. 
THE    CHRONICLES     OF    COUNT    AX- 

TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
PHROSO.       Illustrated.      Eighth    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  E^h'h  Edition. 

Cr.  %7>0.     Os. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 


OUISANTE.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.    Cr.Bvo.    6s. 

A  SERVANT  OF  THE  PUBLIC.  Illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

TALES  OF  TWO  PEOPLE.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GREAT  MISS  DRIVER.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Hueffer  (Ford  Maddox).  AN  ENGLISH 
GIRL:  A  ROMANCE.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

MR.  APOLLp :  -A  JUST  POSSIBLE  STORY. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Hutten   (Baroness  von).    THE  HALO. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Hyne    (C.    J.   Cutcliffe).       MR.     HOR- 

ROCKS,    PURSER.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr. 

%vo.     6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.        Third   Edition.      Cr.     Bvo. 

6s. 

Jacobs    (W.     W.).       MANY     CARGOES. 

Thirty-_first  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo.     35.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.      Fifteenth  Edition.       Cr. 

Bvo.     -is.  6d. 
A    MASTER    OF     CRAFT.         Illustrated. 

Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     T.S.  f>d. 
LIGHT   FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.     Eighth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.  Ninth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 
AT  SUNW1CH  PORT.     Illustrated.    Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     3^.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.    Illustrated.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.      y.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.      3-r.  6d. 
THE  LADY  OF  THE  BARGE.     Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6</. 
SALTHAVEN.  Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d. 
SAILORS'    KNOTS.      Illustrated.     Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.    Bvo.     y.  6d. 

James    (Henry).      THE    SOFT    SIDE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    GOLDEN    BOWL.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Le  Queux'(William).  THE  HUNCHBACK 

OF   WESTMINSTER.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6t. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third   Editicn. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6t. 
THE    VALLEY     OF     THE      SHADOW. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE  CROOKED  WAY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

*Lindsey  (William).      THE    SEVERED 

.MANTLE.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

London  (Jack).  WHITE  FANG.  Seventh 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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Lubbock  (BasiN.  DEEP  SEA  WAR- 
RIORS. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

Lucas  (St  John).  THE  FIRST  ROUND. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna).  DERRICK  VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST.  44*/l  Thousand.  Cr.  Bvo. 
2s.  6d. 

Maartens(Maarten).  -  THE  NEW  RELI- 
GION :  A  MODERN  NOVEL.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bw.  6s. 

BROTHERS  ALL:  MORE  STORIES  OF 
DUTCH  PEASANT  LIFE.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  PRICE  OF  LIS  DORIS.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  H.).  THE  DUKE'S 
MOTTO,  Foui  tk  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Macnaughtan  (S.).  THE  FORTUNE  OF 
CHRISTINA  M'NAB.  Fijth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Malet  (Lucas\  CO LONEL  ENDERB Y'S 
WIFE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.  Sixteenth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CARISSIMA.     Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD 
CALM  AD  Y.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Mann   (Mrs.    M.    E.).      THE    PARISH 

NURSE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
A   SHEAF    OF    CORN.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  HEART-SMITER.    Second  Edition. 

AVENGING  CHILDREN,  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Marsh  (Richard\  THE  COWARD  BE- 
HIND  THE  CURTAIN.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  SURPRISING  HUSBAND.     Second   \ 
Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

A  ROYAL  INDISCRETION.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LIVE  MEN'S  SHOES.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Marshall  (Archibald).    MANY  JUNES. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
THE    SQUIRE'S     DAUGHTER.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Mason    (A.    E.    W.).         CLEMENTINA. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Bvo.     6s. 

Maud  (Constance).     A  DAUGHTER  OF 

FRANCE.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Maxwell  (W.  B.).  VIVIEN.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  RAGGED  MESSENGER.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.Bvo.    6s. 


THE  GUARDED  FLAME.      Sevtnlh  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

ODD  LENGTHS.  Second  Ed.  CV.  8ro.  6* 
HILL  RISE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY:  I;.  - 

TWEEN  You  AND  I.      Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

tvo.     6s. 

Meade   (L.  T.).     DRIFT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.      6s. 

RESURGAM.    Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
VICTORY.     Cr.Bvo.   6s. 
A   GIRL  OF   THE  PEOPLE.     Illustrated. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    y,  (Jd. 
HEPSY    GIPSY.       Illustrated.        Cr.    Bro. 

2S.  6d. 
THE    HONOURABLE    MISS:    A    STORY 

OF  AN  OT.D-FASHION'ED  TOWN.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  fate.     %s.  6d. 

Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.     Seventh   Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.     y.  6d. 

Molesworth(Mrs.\  THE  RED  GRANGE. 
Illustrated.       Second    Edition.       Cr.    Bvo. 


Montague  (C.  E.)-  A  HIND  LET 
LOOSE.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Montgomery  (K.  L.)-    COLONEL  KATE. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Morrison  (Arthur).  TALES  OF  MEAN 
STREETS.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.  Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Nesbit(E-),  (Mrs.  H.  Bland).  THE  RED 
HOUSE.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Noble  (Edward).   LORDS  OF  THE  SEA. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Ollivant  (Alfred).  OWD  BOB,  THE 
GREY  DOG  OF  KENMUIR.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Eleventh  Ed.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).  MASTER  OF 
MEN.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Oxenham    (John).      A    WEAVER    OF 

WEHS.  Illustrated.  Fourth  Ed.  Cr.Bvo.  6s. 
THE  GATE  OF  THE  DESERT,      /fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 
PROFIT    AND    LOSS.       Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
THE  LONG  ROAD.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

THE*    SONG     OF     HYACINTH,     AND 

OTHER    STORIES.        Second    Edition. 

Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
MY  LADY  OF  SHADOWS.    Fourth  Edi- 

tion.    Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
*Pain  (Barry).  THE  EXILES  OFFALOO. 

Crown  Bvo.     6s. 

Parker  (Gilbert).  PIERRE  AND  HIS 
PEOPLE.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 
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MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo. 
6*. 

T1IK  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.toj.  or. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTI  AC  : 
The   Story   of  a   Lost    Napoleon.       Si.rih    \ 
Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 
The  Last  Adventures  of  '  Pretty  Pierre. ' 
Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  SEATS  OF  THE  MIGHTY.  Illus- 
trated. Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STRONG:  a 
Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.  Illustrated. 
Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

THE  POMP  OF  THE  LAVILETTES. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  too.  w.  6d. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.  Fourth.  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Pasture    (Mrs.    Henry  de  la).     THE  I 

TYRANT.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Sw.     6s.    j 
Patterson  (J.  E.).    WATCHERS  BY  THE    I 
SHORE.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Pemberton  (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.       Illustrated.       Third 

Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING.     Illustrated.     Cr. 

too.     6s. 
LOVE   THE   HARVESTER:    A  STORY  OF 

THE  SHIRES.     Illustrated.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     3-r.  6d. 
THE      MYSTERY     OF     THE     GREEN 

HEART.     Second  Edition.     Cr.too.6s. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).    LYING  PROPHETS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.    Fifth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HUMAN  BOY.     With  a  Frontispiece. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
SONS    OF    THE     MORNING.        Second 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 

THE  RIVER.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE    AMERICAN    PRISONER.      Fourth. 

Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  SECRET  WOMAN.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  PORTREEVE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

too.     6s. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.    Sccend  Edition. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.  Second  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  FOLK  AFIELD.     Crown  too.     6s. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SAID  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.  too. 
6s. 

•Q'  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).    THE  WHITE 

WOLF.     Stcond  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN   AND   OTHER    STORIES. 

Cr.  too.    6s. 


MAJOR    VIGOUREUX.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  %r '. 

Querido  (Israel).  TOIL  OF  MEN.  Trans, 
lated  by  F.  S.  ARNOLD.  Cr.  Sv0.  6v. 

Rawson    (Maud    Stepney.      THE    EN. 

i '  1 1  ANTED  GARDEN.     Fourth  Edith*,. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 
THE  EASY  GO  LUCKIES  :  OR,  ONK  WAY 

OP  LIVING.     Second  Edition.     Cr.too.    6,-. 
HAPPINESS.    Second  Edition.    Cr.too.    6s. 

Rhys  (Grace1.  THE  BRIDE.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Ridge  (W.   Pett).     ERB.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6i\ 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     3-v.  6d. 

A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.    Cr.  too.    v.  6/. 
MRS.  GALER'S  BUSINESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  too.    6s. 
THE     VVICKHAMSES.      Fourth    Edition. 

NAibuctF  ""GARLAND.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  too.     6s. 

SPLENDID  BROTHER.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 

Ritchie   (Mrs.    David   G.).     MAN  AND 

THE    CASSOCK.      Second   Edition. 
Cr.  too.     6s. 

Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  too.  y.  6d. 

Robins  (Elizabeth^.     THE   CONVERT. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Rosenkrantz    (Baron     Palle).      T  H  E 

MAGISTRATE'S     OWN      CASE.       Cr. 

too.    6s. 

Russell     (W.    Clark).       MY    DANISH 

S  W  E  E  T  H  E  A  R  ' I'.     Illustrated.     Ftfth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND     PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  too.     6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 
MASTER    ROCKAFELLAR'S    VOYAGE. 

Illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  too.  $s.  6d. 

Sandys  (Sydney).  TACK  CARSTAIRS 
OF  THE  POWER  HOUSE.  Illustrated. 
Second  Edition.  Cr.  too.  6s. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  PASSION  OF 

PAUL  MARILL1ER.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
*Shakespear  (Olivia).  UNCLE  HILARY. 

Cr.  too.     6f. 

Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred).  THE  KINS- 
MAN. Illustrated.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
too.  6s. 

THE  SEVERINS.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s. 

Stewart  (Newton  V.).  A  SON  OF  THE 
EMPEROR.  :  BKING  PASSAGES  FROM  THE 
LIKE  oi--  ENZIO,  KING  OF  SARDINIA  AND 
CORSICA.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 

Swayne  Martin  Lutrell).  THE  BISHOP 
AND  THE  LADY.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  too.  6s. 
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Thurston  (E.  Temple).   MIRAGE.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Underbill  (Evelyn).  THE  COLUMN  OF 
DUST.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Vorst  (Marie  Van).  THE  SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMY  BUL- 
STRODE.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s.  ' 

IN  AMBUSH.  Second  Edition.'  Cr.Bvo. 
6s. 

Waineman  (Paul).  THE  WIFE  OF 
NICHOLAS  FLEMING.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott^.  TWISTED 
EGLANTINE,  illustrated.  Third  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  HIGH  TOBY.  Third  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 

A  MIDSUMMER  DAY'S  DREAM.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  PRIVATEERS.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

A  POPPY  SHOW:  BEING  DIVERS  AND 
DIVERSE  TALES.  Cr.  Bv0.  6s. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  HEART.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 


Webling   (Peggy).     THE 
VIRGINIA   PERFECT. 


STORY    OF 
Third  Edition. 


Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
•THE  SPIRIT  OF  MIRTH.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Wells    (H.    G.).     THE    SEA    LADY.     Cr. 

Bvo.     6s.     Also  Medium  Bvo.     6d. 

Weyman  (Stanley).  UNDER  THE  RED 

ROBE.     Illustrated.     Twenty-Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Whitby  (Beatrice).  THE  RESULT  OF 
AN  ACCIDENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Bvo.  6s. 


White  (Edmund).  THE  HEART  OF 
HINDUSTAN.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

White  (Percy).   LOVE  AND  THE  WISE 

MEN.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.).  THE  ADVEN- 
TURE OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s. 

THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 
Third  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

PAPA.     Cr.  Bvo.    6s. 

Williamson  (C.  N.  and  A.  M.).  THE 
LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Motor  Car.  Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo. 
6s.  Also  Cr.  Bvo.  is.  net. 

THE  PRINCESS  PASSES  :  A  Romance  of 
a  Motor.  Illustrated.  Ninth  Edition. 
Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.  Illus- 
trated. Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 
Tenth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  CAR  OF  DESTINY  AND  ITS 
ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

THE  BOTOR  CHAPERON.  Illustrated. 
Fifth  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

SCARLET  RUNNER.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

SET  IN  SILVER.  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

LORD  LOVELAND  DISCOVERS 
AMERICA.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Bvo.  6s. 

Wyllarde  (Dolf).  THE  PATHWAY  OF 
THE  PIONEER  (Nous  Autres).  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 


Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated.     Crown  &vo,     3^.  6</. 


THE  GETTING  WELL  OF  DOROTHY.    By  Mrs. 

W.  K.  Clifford.     Second  Edition. 
ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM   Doc.     By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
MASTER    ROC.KAFKI.I.AR'S    VOYAGE.     By  W. 

Clark  Russel  I .     Fou  rth  Edition . 
SVD  BELTON  :    Or,  the    Boy  who   would   not 

go  to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn.    Second 

"Edition. 
TIIF.   RED   GRANGE.     By   Mrs.   Molcsvvorth. 

Second  Edition. 


A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Fourth  Edition, 

HEPSY  G/PSY.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     vs.  6a. 

THE  HONOURABLE  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 
Second  Edition. 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  A  PRINCE.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 

WHEN  ARNOLD  COMES  HOME.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Mann. 
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The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 

Sz'0.     Price  6J.     Double  Volumes  >  is. 


ACTE. 

TICK  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  PAMFH:LB. 

AMAURV. 

THE  BIRD  OK  FATE. 

THE  BLACK  TULIP. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  EPPSTEIX. 

CATHERINE  BLUM. 

CECILS. 

THE  CHATELET. 

THE    CHEVALIER    D'HARMENTAL.     (Double 

volume. ) 

CHICOT  THE  JESTER. 
THE  COMTE  DE  MONTGOMERY. 
CONSCIENCE. 
THE  CONVICT'S  Sox. 
THE  CORSICAN    BROTHERS;    and  OTHO  THE 

ARCHEK. 

CROP-EARED  JACQUOT. 
DOM  GORKNFLOT. 
THE  FATAL  COMBAT. 
THE  FENCING  MASTER. 
FERNANDE. 
GABRIEL  LAMBERT. 
GEORGES. 

THE  GREAT  MASSACRE. 
HENRI  DE  NAVARRE. 
HELENS  DE  CHAVERNV. 


THE  HOROSCOPE. 

LOUISE  DE  LA  VALLIERE.    (Double  volume.) 

THE   MAN    IN    THE    IRON   MASK.    (Djubie 
volume.) 

MA!TRE  ADAM. 

THE  MOUTH  OF  HELL. 

NANON.    (Double  volume.) 

OLYMPIA. 

PAULINE;  PASCAL  BRUNO;  and  BONTEICOE. 

PltRE   LA    RuiNE. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  THIEVES. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  ANTONY. 

ROBIN  HOOD. 

SAMUEL  GELB. 

THE  SNOWBALL  AND  THE  SULTANETTA. 

SYLVANDIKE. 

THE  TAKING  OF  CALAIS. 

TALES  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

TALES  OF  STRANGE  ADVENTURE. 

TALES  OF  TERROR. 

THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS.   (Double  volume.) 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  NANTES. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER.    (Double   volume.) 

THE  WILD-DUCK  SHOOTER. 

THE  WOLF-LEADER. 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books. 


Albanesi    (E.   Maria].     LOVE    AND 

LOUISA. 

I   KNOW   A   MAIDEX. 
Anstey  (F-).    A  BAYARD  OF    BENGAL. 
Austen  (J.).     PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

Eagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
CASTING   OF   NETS. 
DONNA  DIANA. 


Balfour  (Andrew). 
SWOKD. 


BY    STROKE    OF 


Baring-Gould  (SO-    FURZE  BLOOM. 

CHEAP  JACK.   XITA. 

KITTY   ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE  BROOM   SQUIRE. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF   THE  SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 

LITTLE   TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE   FROBISHERS. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE. 
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ARMINELL. 

BLADYS  OF    THE  STEWPOXEY. 

Bapp  (Robert).     JENNIE  BAXTER. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS." 
THE   COUNTESS   TEKLA. 
THE  MUTABLE   MANY. 

Benson  (E.  F.).    DODO. 
THE  VINTAGE. 

Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 

Brownell    (C.   L.).      THE    HEART    OF 
JAPAN. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).    ACROSS    THE 
SALT  SEAS. 

Caffyn    (Mrs.)-    ANNE   MAULEVERER. 

Capes    (Bepnard).      THE    LAKE    OF 
WINE. 

Clifford    (Mrs.  W.    K.).     A  FLASH   OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS.   KEITH'S  CRIME. 


Corbett    (Julian)      A 
GREAT  WATERS. 


Ooker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).    ANGEL. 
A   STATE   SECRET. 
PEGGY  OF   THE  BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 


BUSINESS     IN 


THE     DIVINE 


Dante    (Alighieri). 

COMEDY  (Gary). 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 
LAMP. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).    A  VOYAGE 

OF   CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 

Eliot    (George).    THE  MILL  ON  THE 
FLOSS. 


Findlater    (Jane    H.).      THE 
GRAVES   OF   BALGOWRIE. 


GREEN 

Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY   BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 


Gerard    (Dorothea). 

MONY. 


HOLY    MATRI- 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 

Gissing  (G.).   THE  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 


Glanville    (Ernest). 
TREASURE. 

THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 


THE     I  N  C  A '  S 


Gleig  (Charles).    BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 

Grimm     (The    Brothers).        GRIMM'S 
FAIRY  TALES. 

Hope  (Anthony1.    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 

A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

THE    CHRONICLES    OF    COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 


DEAD  MEN  TELL 
THE  THRONE  OF 


Hornung  (P.  W.). 
NO  TALES. 

Ingraham  (J.  H.). 
DAVID. 

Le    Queux    (W.).      THE    HUNCHBACK 
OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRA1N. 

Linton    (E.    Lynn).     THE  TRUE   HIS- 
TORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 

Lyall  (Edna).    DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 

Malet  (Lucas).    THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 

Mann    (Mrs.    M.    E.).      MRS.    PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
THE  PATTEN  EXPERIMENT. 
A  WINTER'S  TALE. 

Marehmont   (A.  W.).     MISER   HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 

Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 

March  (Richard).  A  METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE  TWICKENHAM  PEERAGE. 

THE  GODDESS. 

THE  JOSS. 

Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).    HONEY. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S  SWEETHEART. 
THE  FERRYMAN. 
Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).    DRIFT. 
Miller  (Esther),  i  LIVING  LIES. 
Mitford  (Bertram).  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SPIDER. 

Montresor  (F.  F.).    THE  ALIEN. 


FICTION 


Morrison   (Arthur?.     THE    HOLE    IN 
THE  WALL. 

Nesbit  (E.).    THE  RED  HOUSE. 

Norris  (W.  E.).    HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD  THE  LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW  AUSTEN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
THE  TWO  MARYS. 

Oppenheim  (E.  P.).    MASTER  OF  MEX. 

Parker  (Gilbert).    THE  POMP  OF  THE 

LAV1LETTES. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC. 
THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 

Pemberton   (Max).    THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF  A  THRONE. 
I  CROWN  THEE  KING. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).    THE  HUMAN  BOY. 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST. 
THE  POACHER'S  WIFE. 
THE  RIVER. 

•Q*    (A.    T.    Quiller    Couch).     THE 
WHITE  WOLF. 

Ridge  (W.  Pett).  A  SON  OF  THE  STATE. 

LOST  PROPERTY. 

GEORGE  and  THE  GENERAL. 


ERB. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).    ABANDONED. 
A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA. 
MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART. 
HIS  ISLAND  PRINCP;SS. 

Sergeant  (Adeline).    THE  MASTER  OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BALBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 

Sidgwick   (Mrs.   Alfred).    THE    KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).     HANDLEY  CROSS. 
MR.  SPONGE'S  SPORTING  TOUR. 
ASK  MAMMA. 

Walford  (Mrs.  L.  B.).    MR.  SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE  BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME  DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace  (General  Lew).    BEN-HUR. 
THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Watson  (H.  B.'Marriott).    THE  ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

*CAPTAIN  FORTUNE. 

Weekes  (A.  B.).    PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Wells  (H.  G.).    THE  SEA  LADY. 

White  (Percy).    A   PASSIONATE   PIL- 
GRIM. 
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